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LOSS OF CELLULOID 
C0., NEWARK, N. J. 
FINALLY ADJUSTED 


Amazing Feature is No. 468 Building 
Loss, While Stock Was Damaged 
Almost $500,000 








MYSTERY ABOUT ITS ORIGIN 





Much Talk Relative to Camphor Sub- 
stitutes; Hard for Adjusters 
to Get Facts 





The General Adjustment Bureau has 
finally adjusted the claims of the big 
celluloid fire at Newark, N. J., that 
occurred December 1, 1921. There are 
several remarkable features connected 
with this fire. The total insurance on 
buildings, machinery, stock, etc., of the 
cellu’oid company was $5,680,000. The 
loss as adjusted gives a total of $496,- 
665.88 of which $494,963.57 was on the 
stock, the loss on buildings being only 
$468.24. The General Adjustment Com- 
pany’s notice to the insurance com- 
panies involved is as follows: 

To companies in interest: 
Re loss The Cellu'oid Company, 
Newark, N. J. Fire. 
December 1, 1921 
GENERAL FORM 

We advise adjustment of the above 

claim on the following basis, to wit: 


Loss 
Bui'’dings (Bld. No. 199).. $ 468.24 
Machinery and equipment 
(Buildings Nos. 197, 198 
GID LOO obs 5 bccn decom 1,234.07 


Stock (Buildings Nos. 197, 


198 and 199),.......... 494,963.57 


$496,665.88 
Total sound value of all 

property covered by the 

js rl le ae $5,987,844.62 
Total insurance is as fol- 

lows, viz: 

Item No. 1 Dies, fixtures, 

etc. (not involved).... 
Buildings, Machinery and 

Ce Se ree rr Sere 


30,000.00 
5,650,000.00 


$5,680,000.00 
Proofs for your proportion are hand- 
ed you herewith and payment is recom- 
mended as per your usual custom. 
Where Fire Was Discovered 
Fire was discovered at about 2.53 
P. M. in Vault 51-52 of Bui'ding No. 199. 
This vault contained at the time of the 
fire, 59,0541%4 lbs. of celluloid sheets, 
rods and tubes (practically all ivory), 
of the value of $49,980.36, all of which 
(Continued on page 19) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY L™®© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 





A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
140 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 


wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 
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“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 
Our Greatest Asset” 





COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta 

















1867 1922 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


Results of 1921 
Insurance in Force..............-$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets .................-$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 
CD 04-04-00daedeeneseseensoned< 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 
For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 











SHALL PROCEEDS GO 
TO TRUST OR TO 
LIFE COMPANY? 


Many Underwriters Disagree With 
Recommendation of Guaranty 
Trust, of New York 





ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES 





Arguments Given Which Demonstrate 
Insurance Company Position; Has 
Many Advantages 





The Guaranty Trust Co., one of the 
great financial institutions of New York, 
recently issued a circular entitled “Your 
Wife and Your Insurance.” As this was 
the first public recognition of insurance 
made by the Guaranty Trust in its lit- 
erature, some members of the local life 
insurance fraternity expressed pleasure 
with the innovation, but upon a more 
careful reading of the circular it is 
noted that one suggestion made in it 
is that insurance lump sums be left to 
a trust company for administration. It 
is upon this suggestion that the trust 
company and most life insurance men 
will split, as the latter will think of 
many reasons why the beneficiary will 
fare better if the funds be handled by 
the insurance company. 


Investments 


One of the students of the business 
who takes a direct position in favor of 
proceeds remaining with life companies 
instead of going to trust companies said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“I do not quite agree with the Trust 
Company in all its conclusions. I do 
agree with the Trust Company that a 
general estate should be left to the 
administration of a corporate organiza- 
tion, provided, however, that an indi- 
vidual is also selected as a joint admin- 
istrator. I make this provision, as I 
believe that the care and investments 
of an estate should not be left entirely 
to the discretion of the trust company. 

“While it is true that trust invest- 
ments must be made in certain limited 
securities, it is a fact that a banking 
trust company would be apt to invest 
entirely in bonds, particularly those in 
which the company had or has an inter- 
est in floating. A mortgage trust com- 
pany would be apt to invest in mort- 
gages to the exclusion of bonds. Both 
forms of securities, when carefully se- 
lected, make admirable investments, but 
trust funds should be diversified. That 
is why an individual administrator 
should be selected in conjunction with 
a trust company so that one may act as 
a check on the other, 


Reasons for Monthly Payments 


“The proceeds of life insurance poli- 
cies should not be left to the adminis- 
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tration of a trust company, but should 
be made payable in monthly or other 
periodical installments by the insurance 
company itself. My reasons are; 

“1 A trust fund invested by the trust 
company stands as a separate and dis- 
tinct fund. Losses, if any, must be 
borne by the fund alone. On the other 
hand, the fund as administered by the 
insurance company is merged with the 
general funds of the insurance company. 
Losses, if any, are borne by the cor- 
porate surplus; the individual funds do 
not suffer in the slightest degree. 

“2. The trust company must invest 
in so-called legal investments, the in- 
come from which, owing to the great 
demand for this kind of securities, 1s 
smaller than that obtainable from s8e- 
curities in which life insurance com. 
panies are permitted to invest. 

“3. A trust company, in order to 
allow the beneficiaries a larger income, 
may invest in some securities which are 
more or less speculative, even though 
they are ‘legal.’ This practice may lead 
to the dissipation of the fund itself. 

“4. The trust company makes a 
charge for administration, whereas the 
insurance company does not. 

“5. The principal and interest of an 
insurance company trust fund are guar- 
anteed, The trust company can give 
no such guarantee, 

“6. By leaving the proceeds of insur- 
ance policies with the insurance com- 
pany, to be paid in installments, there 
would be no will to be probated, or any 
publicity in connection with the settle- 
ment. This, of course, refers only to 
those cases where there is no general 
estate to be administered.” 

While the arguments offered by this 
writer are good ones, there are some in 
the business who feel that a life insur- 
ance company and a trust company are 
two distinct entities, and a life company 
is not a trust company. 





S. A. FOSTER IN EAST 





Explains New Non-Participating Policy 
Issued by Royal Union Mutual 
at Low Premiums 





Vice-President Sidney A. Foster, of 
the Royal Union Mutual, who is making 
an eastern business trip, was in Phila- 
delphia on Monday,’and presided at a 
meeting of twenty members of the Phila- 
delphia agency staff, which was fol- 
lowed by a luncheon at the Adelphia 
Hotel. 

Vice-President Foster entered into a 
full explanation of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the new non-participating poli- 
cy being issued by the company. Among 
these are the low premium rates with 
the same surrender values as are 
named in the participating policies and 
the privilege of at any time changing 
to a participating contract by assuming 
the payment of participating premium 
rates and without losing the advantage 
of age when the non-participating policy 
was written and without paying the 
difference in premiums for the expired 
period. The agents quickly discerned 
the selling opportunities afforded by 
the attractive features of the new poli- 
ey and were unanimous in declaring 
that its salableness will be instrumental 
in greatly increasing the volume of 
writings. 


LUNCHEON FOR HUFF 
A testimonial luncheon to Perez F. 
Huff, general agent of the Travelers, 
will be given him Saturday, June 8, at 
the Hotel Marie Antoinette, by mem- 
bers of the agency staff. Mr. Huff sails 
for Europe the same day. 
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Williamson Explains 
Group Insurance 


EMPLOYERS ANALYZING PLANS 


May Share Payment of Premium of 
Group Disability Insurance With 
Their Employees 








W. Rulon Williamson, presented 
an interesting paper on “The Insurance 
Company’s Service to Employers,” at 
the annual meeting of the Actuarial 
Society in the Hotel Astor, this week. 
In speaking of group insurance he said 
in part: 

“The knowledge “of Group insurance 
has become very widespread and large 
volumes have been written in the re- 
cent past. We are just at present con- 
fronted with a financial condition which 
has slowed down the further develop- 
ment of this branch of insurance, and 
employers are analyzing more carefully 
than heretofore all plans of this nature 
before actua'ly establishing them. 

“Hither the consulting actuary or the 
life insurance company are available for 
assistance to the employer at this junc- 
ture. The life insurance company’s 
organization is especially equipped to 
handle the employer’s insurance, pen- 
sion and thrift plans, both practically 
and easily, through a careful selection 
of established forms of coverage. 


Free Samples for Selling 


“One of the best known selling de- 
vices is the free sample. To present 
a new product a small portion igs pre- 
sented to each of a large group of pos- 
sibla customers. If one likes the taste 
of the food sample he buys more. The 
employer appeals directly to the insur- 
ance tastes of his employes by giving 
to them Group life insurance. The es- 
sential points of the insurance are 
stated to the employe in a certificate. 
The sample must be large enough to 
give a satisfactory idea of the product 
yet leave the desire for more unsated. 

“Obviously, Group life insurance alone 
will not prevent strikes nor keep turn- 
over low, but the employer who buys 
it should have lower turnover, less 
probability of strikes and fewer labor 
difficulties than the employer who does 
not buy it. 


Group Disability Insurance 

“Co-ordinate with Group life insurance, 
the employer may buy Group disability 
insurance. When carried it is much 
more frequently called to the attention 
of the employe by claim payments than 
is Group life insurance. The employer 
may share the payment of premium 
for his Group disability insurance with 
the employe, with no danger of causing 
misapprehension as to. cost. With 
the insurance company’s assistance he 
must present its benefits to his em- 
ployes so as to secure the insurance 
of at least 75 per cent of those eligible. 

“While this coverage may be granted 








New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 





New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force’~ - 
Total Insurance-in-Force - 





New England Agents Write Persistent Business 





$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 
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Des Moines, Iowa 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Company in America, writing 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 
amd restored) ....cccccccesevccsccccccs kaa Oee eee 
Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
GE POMGUEE) 2c cccccccvscsccvecceseeveee 
rrr rer Te TS 


; Bankers Life Company 


95,000,000 


Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 











by employes’ benefit associations, the 
logical carrier is the insurance com- 
pany. An insurance company handles, 
as part of its business, the settlement 
of claims. It saves the employer or a 
committee of employes either the awk- 
wardness of strictly just claim settle- 
ments or the unfairness of over-gener- 
ous ones. It can state with precision 
the exact benefits granted. Assuming 
the same amount of claim payments 
whether insurance is carried by an in- 
surance company or by the employer’s 
own organization, while it may cost the 
employer slightly more to reinsure, he 
would thus secure va'uable professional 
service. 


Regular Life Insurance 


“Regular life insurance can be ad- 
justed to a monthly payment basis 
without adding materially to the amount 
of the premium payment, where the 
employer will co-operate to reduce col- 
lection expense. It costs more for the 
insurance company to accept premiums 
monthly, but it need not cost very 
much more to get them monthly than 
to get them quarterly if the employer 
will handle this premium payment by 
monthly payroll deduction. The insur- 
ance benefits are not changed, but the 
method of paying the premium igs 
adapted to the man who is buying the 
insurance, 














CoMutyAar 7 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 






Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent ‘disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 


Information and Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Avail- 
able at any time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 











“There must, however, be a certain 
expense saving to the insurance com- 
pany to counterbalance the lower aver‘ 
age sized policy which will be written. 
Let us assume that the average policy 
in the company’s regular business is 
$4,000 and the average policy thus writ- 
ten on employes is only $2,000 and a 
definite per policy expense known to 
hold for writing the business. Obvious- 
ly, the acquisition cost per thousand 
will be higher on the smaller contracts 
and loadings based on the higher cov- 
erage may be found inadequate to han- 
dle the expense incident to writing! the 
smaller contracts. 

“The young man who buys 20-Pay- 
ment Life insurance because he wants 
insurance for his whole life procures 
less protection than is possible for the 
money he puts into the plan, and the 
insurance premiums cease just at the 
time when he is normally best able to 
pay them. Probably the most satisfac- 
tory form for the employe wou'd be 
insurance with premiums payable to 
age 65, the age at which most employes 
think they will retire. The employe 
with a level income can secure maxi- 
mum protection under the ordinary life 
plan, and should he terminate his earn- 
ing capacity at age 65, with children 
grown-up and with but a short after 
lifetime for his wife, he may wisely 
take a reduced amount of paid-up life 
insurance and avoid further premium 
payments.” 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS NOMINATE 





George A. Smith of the New England 
Mutual Named for President 
of Organization 





The nominating committee of the 
New York Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion offers the following names for 
office for the coming year. Election 
will be held on Tuesday, June 13, at 
a time and place to be announced later. 

For president, George A. Smith, New 
Eng'and Mutual; 1st vice-president, 
Edward J. Sisley, Travelers; 2nd_ vice- 
president, L. A. Cerf, Mutual Benefit; 
3cd vice-president, C. B. Knight, Union 
Central; secretary-treasurer, W. R. Col- 
lins, National Life. . 

For Members of Executive Commit- 


tee: L. H. Andrews, A. R. Spier, LeRoy 
Bowers, R. L. Dodson, C. A. Foehl, 


H. E. Morrow, G. A. Kederick, J. P. W. 
Harty, G. C. Wells, W. J. Blackwell, 
F. S. Doremus, R. W. Goslin. 
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Prudential Extends 
Its Acceptance Of 
Sub-Standard Risks 


BROADENS SERVICE TO PUBLIC 





Four Ratings Will Be Used; Premiums 
Based on Ratings on Actual Age 
of Applicant, Not “Rated Up” 





The Prudential makes the important 
announcement that it is extending its 
practice of rating various forms of im- 
pairment, and in such cases policies 
which formerly would have been re- 
jected will be accepted under suitable 
conditions. Ratings will be termed 
“special,” “medium,” “hazardous” and 
“extra hazardous.” Premiums will be 
based upon these ratings at the actual 
age of the applicant, ages not being 
rated up. This broadening of The Pru- 
dential’s facilities for protection was 
announced by Acting President Edward 
D. Duffield to the fie!d force on May 12. 

More widespread acceptance of sub- 
standard risks by the American insur- 
ance companies reflects their willing- 
ness and desire as conditions permit 
to extend service to the insuring pub- 
lic. Generally the life insurance com- 
panies have frowned upon impaired 
risks and even The Prudential has here- 
tofore written only a small amount of 
such insurance. This attitude is being 
discarded slowly by the companies with 
the increasing conception of the need 
of insurance especially by the person 
whose chances for prolonged life, either 
by virtue of impaired health or hazard- 
ous occupation, are fewer than those of 
the normal person. The actuarial safety 
of writing impaired risks is being recog- 
nized also. 

Following is the notice sent by The 
Prudential to its field men: 

Statement From Prudential 

Rejections result in loss of time and 
money to the agent and the company, 
as well as disappointment to a class 
of applicants particu'arly in need of 
protection. 

The company, long desirous of meet- 
ing the situation as far as possible, has 
now collected sufficient information 
from its own experience—and that of 
other companies—to announce the fol- 
lowing plan, which takes effect at once: 


1. The practice of rating various 
forms of impairment will be extended, 
and we will issue policies in such cases 
as would formerly have been rejected 
if it is felt from the information before 
us that insurance can be granted at 
suitable ratings. 

2. The ratings will be termed spe- 
cial, medium, hazardous and extra hagz- 
ardous. Premiums will be based upon 
these ratings at the actual age of the 
applicant. Ages will not be “rated up.” 


3. Inquiry blank must be forwarded 
to the Ordinary Issue Department cov- 
ering any person whose application has 
been rejected, postponed or modified 
by this or any other company within 
the previous five years. The agent will 
be charged with the medical fee if the 
foregoing rule is not observed and the 
case is rejected or if a modified form 
is issued and not placed. 

4. Ratings imposed for causes other 
than occupation will not usually be re- 
moved. 

5. Loan and non-forfeiture values for 
special, medium and hazardous rating 
policies will be the same as at pres- 
ent. Special values will be used for 
extra hazardous rating policies. These 
will probably not vary greatly from 
the va'ues in regular policies. 

6. Commission rates will be the same 
as for the corresponding forms of regu- 
lar policies. 

7. Rated policies will not contain a 
disability clause except as at present 
provided. 

8. A canvass of risks declined by 
other companies should not be made. 

We believe that the foregoing exten- 
sion of our practice will be beneficial 
alike to the company, the field force 
and the insuring public, 











a|NE of the early-day writers who worked 
\\ dn 
out the story of Cleopatra’s life insists 
that she had a peculiar trick of putting 
| her wealth into pearls and then drinking 
the jewels. He doesn’t go into elaborate 
details but infers that whenever Caesar’s sweetheart 
got a hold of a thousand or so talents that she didn’t 
know what to do with she scurried around until she 
could find the rarest of these rare pearls, mixed them 
up with a tasty cordial and swallowed them. Un- 
doubtedly she thought they would stay with her until 
her death and make her more valuable after life than 
before. Another historian, writing of Charlemagne, 
informs us that the great Frank king built an impres- 
sive tomb for himself and ordered that all the wealth 
with which he was possessed at the time of his de- 
parture be placed therein with his body. This was 
done and 200 years after his death the vault was 
opened and the wealth stolen. Here are two samples 
of idiocy. Both individuals stood forth in the world’s 
affairs and yet each lacked sense when it came to 
money matters. The modern person puts his money 
away differently. He may know little about conquer- 
ing empires or vamping Romans, but he appreciates 
well the value of life insurance. He plans ahead, not 
by drinking pearls or hiding his wealth in mausole- 
ums, but by purchasing the policy contract of a well- 
established life insurance company to take his place 
after death. This is the difference between wisdom 
and idiocy. 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
Forrest F. Dryden, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Kavanagh Speaks At ‘ 
Chamber of Commerce 


ANALYZES HUMAN NATURE 


Cannot Treat Man as Machine; Reac- 
tion Comes From Appeal to 
Reasons and Emotions 





The annual meeting of the insurance 
division of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce was held in Washington 
this week. Some Washington and Balti- 


more general agents were in attend- 
ance. Among others seen were H. H. 
Putnam, publication manager of the 
John Hancock, 

The program makers picked J. E. 
Kavanagh, of the Metropolitan Life, as 
the life man on the program. Commis- 
sioner Donaldson, of Pennsylvania, was 
also a speaker. Mr. Kavanagh told how 
the Metropolitan dealt with human lives 
from the time they were born, although 
he did not mention the company by 
name. He identified it, however, by say- 
ing it had 19,000,000 policyholders and 
25,000,000 policies, 


Mr. Kavanagh devoted part of his talk 
to what he called “humanics.” It is be. 
coming more apparent. he said, that you 
cannot compel a man to be faithful; you 
cannot force him to bea 100% economi- 
cal; you cannot systematize him into 
staying steadily, honestly and efficiently 
on the job. Human nature naturally 
rebels against being made a part of a 
machine. Many executives have already 
experienced the happy result from add- 
ing a human touch to the machine. We 
must not forget, he continued, that the 
greatest corporation in the world is 
composed of the same kind of human 
beings that comprise the six-men crew 
of the little fishing boat, making its trip 
to the banks after cod and herring. The 
most intimate connection in any man’s 
life is his love for his family and an 
appeal to those emotions, honestly and 
tactfully made, seldom fails to win a 
response, 


Mr. Kavanagh then explained how 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan operated, and after dis- 
cussing this service bureau he said that 
it paid because the insurance company 
gets back from its policyholders what 
he called rebounds of gratitude. 


It gets from them in many cases 


active co-operation in the way of secur- 
ing additional policyholders. 





POLICY CONTRACT CHANGES 





John S. Thompson Holds That Reserves 
May Be Made Basis for 
Alterations 





John 8. Thompson undertakes a gen- 
eral review of the subject of “Changes 
in Policy Contracts” in his talk before 
the Actuarial Society in the light of 
present day conditions and takes the 
position that, theoretically at least, the 
reserve may properly be made the basis 
of changes, either from a high priced 
plan to a low priced plan or the re- 
verse. In case of changes from high 
priced to low priced plans, special at- 
tention is given to changes within the 
first few policy years when the policy 
has no cash value; this is of interest 
at present as a means of conserving 
business during a period of deflation 
and readjustment. 

Another phase of increasing general 
interest is the change of policies car- 
rying disability benefits, either as a 
result of a change in the policy form 
or a change in the disability clause or 
both. Several methods of dealing with 
these changes, as well as with those 
concerning additional accidental death 
benefits, are discussed, with some ref- 
erence to the medical and other re- 


quirements arising under various con- 
ditions. 





Robert Newman, of the Missouri State 
Life, paid for more than $600,000 the 
first three months of 1922. 
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Actuaries Hear Much 
About Re-insurance 


TOPIC 





LEADING CONVENTION 


— . 
Today Good Company Can Obtain Re- 
Insurance at Least Equal to 
Retention 





Re-insurarice was a leading subject 
of discussion at the annual meeting of 
the Actuarial Society of America this 
week. A paper on the subject was 
read by M. W. Torrey, of the Metro- 
politan, which is making quite a feature 
of its re-insurance division; and the 
paper was discussed eruditely by W. N. 
Bagley and J. M. Laird. These papers 
described the entire subject of life re- 
insurance much more exhaustively 
than the subject has been handled here- 
tofore. : 

“It is of the greatest importance in 
building up an efficient field organiza- 
tion that agents should as far as pos- 
sible deal only with the company with 
which they are under contract,” said 
Mr. Torrey, “and not be forced to make 
connections with other companies to 
take care of their excess lines.” 

Two other points brought out by Mr. 
Torrey follow: 


As regards the amount which the insuring 
company should reinsure and the relationship 
of this amount to its own maximum retention, 
each company is more or less of a law unto 
itself. In the case of a small company which 
can retain only $5,000, it is clear that in order 
to hold its agency force, it is necessary for it 
to reinsure a much larger amount proportion- 
ately than in the case of a larger company. 

The practice of some companies of issuing a 
policy for $100,000 and reinsuring $95,000 while 
only retaining $5,000 is probably too extreme. 
It would appear that if a company could only 
retain $5,000, that it should not write a larger 
policy than $25,000 and reinsure $20,000. It 
should be borne in mind that the large policies 
ot $102,000 and over do not as a rule go to the 
smal] companies unless there is a definite rea- 
son for it, and the issuance of such large 
amounts will therefore not inure to the advan- 
tage of the small companies. : 

Another point to be considered is that of 
commissions. Some companies try to adjust the 
agent’s commission in connection with a large 
case requiring reinsurance. This is seldom 
practicable, and leads to more trouble and dis 
satisfaction than if the insuring company lim- 
ited its policy to a more conservative amount 
and paid the agent commission thereon at his 
regular rate. : 

In conclusion, a word may be advisable as 
to the insurance laws of the various states in 
relation to reinsurance agreements: The insur- 
ance codes of the states are. all designed _to 
protect the policyholder in his relations with 
the insurance company, as he is not supposed 
to be versed in insurance and competent. to 
fully look after his own interest. Insuring 
companies. on the other hand, are entirely able 
to look after their own interests, and therefore, 
the insurance laws do not generally apply to a 
reinsurance agreement. 

Bagley and Laird on Outlook 

W. N. Bagley, of the Travelers, and 
J. M. Laird, Connecticut General, took 
up the discussion of re-insurance by 
describing the entire system of re-in- 
surance operations. In their opinion 
this is the outlook for re-insurance in 
this country: 

“Five years ago it was difficult for 
an American company with retention 
of $50,000 vo secure satisfactory re- 
insurance for another $50,000 and thus 
enable its agents to sell $100,000 on 
one life. Today a good company with 
retention of from $5,000 to $100,000 can 


readily obtain reinsurance at least 
equal to its retention. Not only can 
this additional coverage be secured 


from reliable re-insurers but it can be 
purchased on much more _ favorable 
terms than were formerly granted. 

“With improved re-insurance facili- 
ties and increased sale of policies for 
large amounts, several well-established 
companies formerly refusing to issue 
more than their retention have now 
extended their operations by means of 
re-insurance, 

“Notwithstanding the recent develop- 
ment of re-insurance, it is probable 
that some companies which have so 
far held aloof will soon fall into line. 
Others which now issue double their 
retention will wish to handle three or 
four times that amount. Re-insurance 
pools of several companies have been 
formed for the express purpose of ex- 
changing re-insurance under a faculta- 


tive or automatic agreement. Appar- 
ently some of the larger pools in an 
attempt to simplify the procedure and 
concentrate responsibility will operate 
through a central bureau used as a re- 
ceiving and distributing office. 

“Re-insurance has enabled American 
companies to write larger policies and 
thus render greater service to the in- 
suring public. It must also be of benefit 
to both*the original company and the 
re-insurer provided the business is con- 
ducted on sound principles with integ- 
rity, confidence and co-operation,” 


HOLLANDER LEADERS 

The Equitable Society prints pictures 
in “Agency Items” of Louis Rubinstein, 
Max Frankel, Solomon Fahrer, Irving 
Hollander and Dinshaw Darab, under 
the caption, “Leading Lights in the 
Hollander Agency.” 

It didn’t take Louis Rubinstein long 
to get under way. Starting work in 
August, 1921, he became a producer im- 
mediately. In ten days during the 
Judge Day Anniversary Testimonial he 
turned in 170 applications for $489,500 
of insurance. Irving Hollander is son 
of the manager. 





BANKRUPTCY SALE 
All the shares of stock of the 
Life, of Washington, 18,300 in all, 
owned by Harry Reeves, trustee, will 
be sold at public auction on May 25 at 
the Security Trust Building in Camden, 
N. J., together with all rights, title, 
and interest of the trustee 
any other shares of the 
he'd by any creditor or creditors as 
collateral security. The sale is held by 
the United States District Court in the 
matter of Columbus Securities Com- 
pany, a bankrupt. j 


“mpire 


Empire Life 





WRITES OF H. W. KOONS 
HI. W. Koons, St. Louis superintendent 
for the Western & Southern Life, wind- 
ing up his fortieth year of industrial 
insurance service is one of the outstand- 
ing examples of success in his work, 
says the “American Insurance Digest.” 
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Baltimore Whirlwind 
Reporter Goes West 


WITH “INSURANCE 


DIGEST” 


Started Out in Baltimore to Be J. Pier- 
pont Morgan of Insurance 
Journalism 





The West has beckoned to E. Simon 
Banks, of Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
and those cities will know him no more. 
He has joined the staff of the “Ameri- 
can Insurance Digest,’ Chicago. 

Who is Banks? He is a young daily 
newspaper reporter who decided to toss 
his hat into the ring of Baltimore insur- 
ance journalism, quickly collected a list 
of leading insurance newspapers and 
represented all of them in that center 
of insurance. He began writing insur- 
ance news at 6 o’clock in the morning 
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of its policyholders, 


of its representatives. 


A company which throughout the seventy 
years of its history has ever enjoyed—be- 
cause of its square dealing toward all and its 


long record of low net cost—the good will 


esteem of the insuring public, and the loyalty 


the confidence and 
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and kept it up until midnight day in and 
day out, and if the newspapers had 
printed all that he wrote New York and 
Hartford would have retired to oblivion, 
as insurance events in those cities 
would be crowded out for lack of space. 
In the newspaper offices the copy read. 
ers were soon gasping for breath. They 
bought almost a carload of blue pen- 
cils since Banks appeared on the scene 
in order to keep pace with his copy and 
edit it into space requirements. 


Sighed for New York 


Having conquered Baltimore, Banks 
also opened Philadelphia headquarters, 
and he was about to spend a day here 
each week when he accepted the West- 
ern job, 

“If I can grab 20.000 words of insur- 
ance news each week out of Baitimore,” 
he said once regretfully, “what could I 
not do in New York? Well, 50,000 
words a week, to put it conservatively, 
should be easy on William street for 
me.” 

Banks once told some Philadelphia 
cub reporters that ke intended to be the 
J. Pierpont Morgan of the insurance 
newspaper business. He didn’t quite 
accomplish it in the East, but here’s 
luck to him in the West. 

At last accounts Editor Petrie was 
seen in a stationery store putting in an 
order for several gross of blue pencils. 
“The American Insurance Digest” rare- 
ly runs more than twenty-four pages. It 
really needs a hundred-page paper to 
do E. Simon justice. This young Arthur 
Brisbane will quickiy make friends in 
Chicago, and the linotype machines 
there will be busier than they have been 
since the days of the Chicago fire. 





The issue of the Pru- 
dential “Weekly Rec- 
ord” for May 8 is de- 
voted to “Mother's 
Day.” It has a picture 
of a typical mother reading a letter 
from her son, on the cover and several 
poems appropriate to the occasion. In 
addition to this it has editorials on 
life insurance which are of a_ timely 
nature. The other contents include 
tables showing superintendents’ indus: 
trial increase, leading agency organiz- 
ers, assistant’s industrial increase, 
agents’ industrial increase, staff group 
increase, lowest average industria! net 
lapse, ete. This issue which is printed 
on the Prudential Press, is neatly tint- 
ed and is altogether a handsome little 
publication, 


Prudential’s 
Mother’s Day 
Weekly Record 





“Your most dangerous competi- 
tors are not those who are selling 
insurance. . . . Your real com- 
petitors are those salesmen who are 
diverting money to other uses 
which should be invested in insur- 
ance.”—John A, Stevenson, in 
Agency Items. 











BERTHOLD MOVES 


Frank Berthold has moved to 80 
Maiden Lane. Last year he was the 


largest producer of the Aetna Life. 
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E. E. Rhodes’ Paper 
On 1921 Revenue Act 


SIMPLE, CERTAIN AND EQUAL 





Younger and Smaller Companies Get 
Good Break; Analyzes Several 
Provisions 





E. E. Rhodes, of the Mutual Benefit, 
read one of his thoughtful papers before 
the Actuarial Society this week, dis- 
cussing income taxes imposed upon life 
companies by the 1921 Revenue Act. 
Of this act he says that certainty has 
been substituted for uncertainty; sim- 
plicity for confusion; equality for in- 
equality. Considering all the comprom- 
ises that were made, he feels that on 
the whole they favored the younger and 
smaller companies. The large compan- 
ies will pay a higher percentage of the 
aggregate tax than formerly. 

Tax is imposed upon net income from 


and the new law: 


FORMER INCOME 


Included 
Included 


Included 


Included 


Included 


Included 


Included 


Included 


Included 
Included 


Insurance 


Included 


Included 








investments. Strictly speaking, a life 
insurance company, particularly a mu- 
tual company, has no other income. 
While the premiums paid under a con- 
tract of life insurance are the consid- 
eration for the contract, it does not fol- 
low that such premiums constitute in- 
come. The premiums are really the 
capital contributions of the associated 
policyholders of a life insurance com- 
pany for the purpose of carrying on 
their joint venture, Such capital con- 
tributions are augmented by the inter- 
est earnings thereon, and it is such in- 
terest earnings which make the venture 
successful, 

Noting that profit on sales of assets 
is eliminated from gross income, and 
that any loss on sales of assets is elimi- 
nated from the deductions from gross 


The following summary comparison, prepared by E. E. Rhodes, 
reveals at a glance the differences between former income tax laws 


TAX LAWS 
GROSS INCOME 
Interest, Dividends and Rents 


Premiums 
Profit on Sales of Assets 


DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME 
Tax Exempt Interest 


Net Addition to Reserve Fund 


Dividends from Other Corporations 


Investment Lxpenses 


Real [state Taxes and Expenses and Depreciation 


Interest Paid on Indebtedness 


General Taxes 


Loss on Sales of Assets 


income, Mr. Rhodes regards this as a 
change from the old law which might 
well be applied to all businesses. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 


Determining Taxable Profit Arising 
From Sales of Capital Assets 


Perhaps no one feature of the income tax 
law in its application to business generally has 
involved more injustice and has been provoca- 
tive of more litigation than the question of de- 
termining the taxable profit arising from the 
sales of capital assets. On the other hand, no 
provision has afforded as great an opportunity 
for the evasion of taxes as that allowing a 
deduction by reason of the loss sustained on 
sales of capital assets. The exclusion of these 
items would greatly simplify the returns, and in 
my opinion would work no real hardship to the 
taxpayers, nor it seems, would their exclusion 
affect the total amount of tax derived by the 
Government. What is one man’s loss is another 
man’s gain and vice versa. 

One of the most noticeable things regarding 
the new law is that from the standpoint of the 
companies there is no advantage to be gained 
in holding tax-exempt securities the interest 
on which is less than 4% of the reserve. It 
has been suggested that with respect thereto 
the law is unconstitutional in that Congress 
has done indirectly what it could not have 
done directly. Whether Congress is under any 
constitutional requirement to exempt from in- 
come tax interest upon the obligations of the 
several states and subdivisions thereof is an 
unsettled question and one which need not be 





NEW LAW 


Included 


Eliminated 


Ekiminated 


Included 


Limited to excess of 4% of 
mean reserve over tax exempt 
interest and to 2% of deferred 
dividend fund. 


Included 


Included (to a limited extent if 
there be any allocation of gen- 
eral expenses) 


Included (with special provi- 
sions regarding home office 
properties) 


Included 
[ixpenses 
Eliminated 
Eliminated 


Eliminated 








here discussed. In the new income tax law, 
as well as in all previous acts, such income 
is not taxed. In this respect life insurance 
companies are treated as all other taxpayers are 
treated and the constitutional limitation, as- 
suming such to exist, is not impaired. It was 
within the power of Congress to tax the gross 
interest income of life insurance companies 
and allow no deductions whatever, except pos- 
sibly for tax-exempt interest. Congress, how- 
ever, did allow certain deductions to life in- 
surance companies differing in some respects 
from those allowed other corporations. hese 
deductions, as well as those allowed other tax- 
payers, are a concession to the taxpayers 
which the courts will not enlarge beyond the 
clear terms thereof. Congress is not required 
to treat all taxpayers alike. The requirements 
of uniformity are met by the application of a 
general rule to a particular class. Among the 
deductions allowed life insurance companies is 
the sum of any excess of 4% of the mean policy 
reserves over the amount of tax-exempt in- 
terest. If in allowing this deduction Congress 
has exercised any discrimination it*is in favor 
of the companies and not against them. As 
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between different companies there is no dis- 
crimination. Every company will deduct its 
tax-exempt interest whether it be more or less 
than 4% of the reserve. If it be less it will 
also deduct the difference between 4% of the 
mean policy reserve and the amount of tax- 
exempt interest. Congress is not concerned 
with whether or not one life insurance com- 
pany holds proportionately a larger amount of 
tax-exempt securities than another. If that is 
the case one company will have a larger deduc- 
tion by reason of tax-exempt interest and a 
smaller deduction by way of the excess of 4% 
of the policy reserve than another. Neither 
company is injured. A particular company may 
have invested largely in tax-exempt securities 
with the expectation that its future taxes 
would be thereby decreased. If it is disap- 
pointed therein it has no redress. ‘Taking the 
two provisions together, it may be said that 
Congress has granted all companies alike a min- 
imum deduction of 4% of the reserve. If the 
tax-exempt interest amounts to more than that 
sum, it is all allowed as a deduction. 


Deduction on Account of Policy Reserve 


The question that will arise most frequently 
in connection with the new law will be with 
regard to the deduction on account of the policy 
reserve. Why was not the actual rate required 
to maintain the reserve used instead of 4%? 
The answer has to do with one of those com- 
promises to which I have referred. When the 
law was first proposed the intention was to 
use the actual rate required to maintain the 
reserve, but at that time the new law was to 
be only a substitute for the then existing in- 
come and excess profits taxes. ‘To secure the 
assent of a number of companies it was neces- 
sary to make the new tax a substitute also 
for the existing tax on the issuance of policies 
and for the existing capital stock tax. The 
tax on the issuance of policies operated es 
pecially to the detriment of the younger and 
smaller companies. It took a much larger toll 
of the income of such companies than it did of 
the older and larger comparfies. The burden 
was laid upon new policyholders and the great- 
est sufferers were those insured under the 
cheaper plans. The larger companies whose 
new business is a comparatively small per- 
centage of their outstanding business did not 
feel the tax particularly. On the other hand, 
the large companies were maintaining their 
reserves upon a lower rate of interest than the 
small companies. The large companies were 
willing to assume a large share of the burden 
of the new tax, but it was recognized as fair 
that if the smaller companies were relieved of 
the burden of the tax on the issuance of 
policies, the larger companies shguld be granted 
some offset. Hence the adoption of the 4% 
deduction on account of the reserve. The com- 
promise wag decidedly to the advantage of the 
smaller companies. Furthermore, the uniform 
rate was desirable in that it facilitated the 
auditing of the returns. The Internal Revenue 
Department had no means of determining the 
correctness of a company’s calculation of the 
actual interest required to maintain the reserve, 


The deduction of 2% of the deferred dividend 
fund was another compromise. The companies 
holding such funds thought that they were 
fairly entitled to a deduction of 4% in order 
to put them on a parity with other companies, 
but they consented to a deduction of 2%. 

There are certain investment expenses which 
cannot be determined with exactitude. Among 
these are the salaries of officers whose time is 
devoted partly to the investment side of the 
business and partly to the insurance side. 
There are other expenses such as heat, light 
and rent, some portion of which is properly 
chargeable against investment expenses. lf a 
company makes any such allocation the ex- 
penses allowable as a deduction, aside from 
real estate taxes, expenses and depreciation, 
are limited to a sum not exceeding % of 1% 
of the mean invested assets. This rule for 
computing general investment expenses is found 
in Section 97 of the Insurance Law of the State 
of New York (Chapter 28 of the Consolidated 
Laws). This law was first enacted in 1906 and 
has worked well in practice. The rule is suffi- 
ciently strict to prevent any company from 
unduly overstating its general investment ex. 
penses if it makes the allocation referred to 
above. ‘There are a few companies, however, 
which without any allocation can show actual 
investment expenses in excess of %4 of 1% of 
the mean invested assets. These companies 
invest their funds principally in real estate 
loans. They have salaried representatives in 
the field whose duties are to procure such loans 
and to inspect the mortgaged properties. These 
companies receive on their mortgage loans a 
higher rate of interest than is generally re- 
ceived by companies which procure their loans 
from individual sources. The gross income of 
the former companies would therefore be pro- 
portionately larger than the gross income of 
the latter companies, and there would be an 
unjust discrimination against the former if 
they were not allowed to deduct their actual 
investment expenses. The law accordingly pro- 
vides that a company may deduct its actual 
investment expenses if it does not include in 
the deduction any portion of salaries, etc., paid 
partly for investment purposes and partly for 
other purposes. 


Home Office Building Deductions 

There is a question whether taxes and ex- 
penses paid and depreciation charged off by a 
company upon its home office building should 
be allowed as a deduction. Companies which 
do not own their home offices have to pay rent 
for the quarters which they occupy and such 
rent is not an allowable deduction from gross 
income under the principle upon which the law 
is based. In the case of a company which owns 
and entirely occupies its home office buildin 
the taxes and expenses thereon are in lieu o 
the rent which it would otherwise pay. There- 
fore such taxes and expenses should not be 
allowed as a deduction. There are, however, 
companies which do not occupy all their build- 
ings, and those companies have to include in 
their gross income the rents received from other 
tenants. 
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How to Build 
Judicial Business 


HIS METHODS 





EXPERT GIVES 





Guinotte Secures 90 Per Cent of All 
Business Through Attorneys; Office 
Renders Service 





Cultivating young attorneys and ren- 
dering all attorneys capable and effi- 
cient service is sure to bring its re- 
ward, according to James G. Guinotte, 
resident vice-president in Kansas City 
for the Fidelity & Deposit Company. 
Mr. Guinotte’s story on “How to Obtain 
and Handle Judicial Business” won first 
prize in the company’s contest on that 
subject. There are so many helpful 
suggestions in it that his entire paper 
is here presented through the courtesy 
of the company’s home organ, “All in 
the Family:” 

The Kansas City branch office writes 
a considerable volume of judicial busi- 
ness. As I have personally produced 
a large percentage of this business, I 
will as briefly as possible relate the 
various plans I have found helpful in 
securing business of this nature. 

Cultivate the acquaintance of all local 
attorneys. A little time spent with 
the younger attorneys and those just 
locating in your city or town will 
eventually bring business to your office. 
The following is worth noting: I find 
that about sixty per cent of all busi- 
ness that I produce is of a judicial 
nature, but I also find that about ninety 
per cent of all business that I secure, 
made up of bonds of every kind, comes 
directly or indirectly through attorneys. 

Business may be secured from many 
of the attorneys in the following man- 
ner: By having in the office forms 
for bonds of every nature. Often an 
attorney will have the placing of a 
bond, but on account of the pressure 
of other business or for many other 
reasons he will not want to be bothered 
with drawing up the bond. With the 
necessary information as to the bond 
required, this office is always prepared 
to draw up the proper bond form. This 
often saves the attorney much time and 
on account of this real service, which 
no other agency in Kansas City is pre- 
pared to give, this office secures much 
new business. Our local attorneys 
know of this service and in a great 
number of cases where the matter must 
be hand ed promptly or in a rush this 
office secures the business. 

Whenever a form of bond of an un- 
usual nature comes to the notice of 
this office, the form of same is secured, 
indexed in our own form file and added 
to the file so that the form will be on 
hand for such future bonds of like 
nature that we may have the oppor- 
tunity to write. Where the attorney 
requests you to prepare the bond, it fs 
always a good idea to prepare an extra 
copy of same for his files. I do not 
say that an agency in a smaller town 
could afford to give this service, but 
an agent in a smaller town can cer- 
tainly profit by keeping up his ac- 
quaintance with all local attorneys and 
court officials. 

‘An occasional letter to all local at- 
torneys reminding them of your service 
on bonds of all nature will always bring 
some business to the agent. 


Securing Additional Business 


On securing additional fiduciary bus!- 
ness which is especia'ly profitable to 
the company, I find the following an 
aid: 

To inform the attorneys that if 
they will notify you when they file 
their final settlement and secure their 
clients’ discharge, that you will check 
the records, securing the proper evi- 
dence for the termination of the bond, 


thereby saving them the cost and 
trouble of securing a certified copy of 
the discharge for the surety company. 
This service is appreciated and often 
brings you their next bond without so- 
licitation. 

I often find that while I am at the 
court house checking the records for 
this information, that I meet many at- 
torneys and that I often execute one 
or more bonds while there. As a mat- 
ter of ff&ct, I sometimes execute three 
and four bonds while there. In doing 
this I save the attorney and his client 
an extra trip to court. 

Arrangements can always be made 
with a friendly clerk of one of the 
courts to keep a few of the various 
bond applications in an unused desk 
drawer, and it is but little trouble to 
take along a pocket seal on your trips 
to the court house. This plan, of 
course, would apply to branch offices 
and general agencies, a ‘though an 
agent of the smaller towns with no 
power-of-attorney or with very limited 
one could successfully follow this plan, 
securing authorization for execution of 
the bond from his general agent or 
branch office manager over the long 
distance telephone. 


Joint-Control Accounts 

Objection to joint-contro! is rapidly 
growing less. I have exercised joint- 
control for the company in many cases 
where our principal or principals were 
personally worth a great deal of money. 
In some cases being in what you would 
call the millionaire class. Many of 
those for whom I have made bonds and 
who at first objected to joint-control 
are now strong advocates of it. Joint- 
contro! proves especially satisfactory 
to the principal where there are dis- 
gruntled heirs or bitterly contested 
claims. Joint-control accounts can very 
often be handled through any bank the 
agent desires to favor. Where money 
is already on deposit in a local bank 
and the standing of the bank is good, I 
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always leave the money in that bank. 
The officers of the bank appreciate this 
and | often find that when a bank has 
been so favored a few times, that its 
officers will be much interesied in 
sending business to you. When the 
money, or a considerable part of it, is 
not on deposit, but is to be received 
from life insurance or some _ other 
source, I always endeavor to place the 
account with a good bank that has been 
sending me business, or with a bank 
which I believe will be interested in 
sending me business. 

I have found a quick index, double 
entry ledger of medium size, to be the 
most satisfactory manner of keeping 
a record of joint-control accounts, one 
column being used to record all receipts 
or deposits, and the second column to 
enter all checks, and the date and pur- 
pose for which they were issued. The 
top of the ledger sheet should show 
the name of the principal, the capacity 
in which he is acting, his address, the 
name and address of his attorney or 
attorneys, the name of the bank in 
which the account is carried, and also, 
if there is a joint-control box, the 
name of the company where the box is 
kept, the number of the box and the 
notation showing whether the key to 
the box is kept in the office or is held 




















CO-OPERATION 


Astudy made in the latter 
part of 1921 reveals the 
fact that the average pre- 
miums of our trained men 
during their first twelve 
| months with the company 
| are 20 per cent higher than 
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! untrained men. 
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by the principal. There should also 
be noted on this sheet those who are 
authorized to countersign checks for 
this company, as it often develops that 
on account of some existing condition 
in some of these cases it is best to 
have one special person in the com- 
pany office authorized to countersign 
the checks on that account. 

Upon the death of any of our weaith- 
ier men, I have known in practically 
every case what lawyer or lawyers 
would represent the estate and on ac- 
count of this knowledge I have often 
secured the application for the bond 
and furnished same before any of the 
agents representing other companies 
have known the bond wou'd be re: 
quired. This knowledge I have been 
able to secure in this way: If Mr. 
Blank, a wealthy merchant or business 
man, happens to mention that so and- 
so is his attorney, I would make a 
note of, it, or if the newspapers should 
report that such a law firm was hand- 
ling some litigation for some well to do 
man, partnership or firm, I also make 
a note of that. I have found that the 
lawyer or law firm hand ing the legal 
business during the lifetime often also 
represents: the estate. 

Read the Newspapers 

Agents should read the local news- 
papers carefully, as much information 
is to be found and very often you will 
find that the newspaper, in its notices 
of funeral arrangements of the de- 
ceased, will list the pall-bearers. Often 
the list will give the name of a person 
who is an attorney, and very often it 
will develop that he will be the attorney 
for the estate. Where more than one 
law firm has been handling the legal 
work prior to the death, you can gen- 
era ly find out by talking to some one 
in the office of each lawyer or law 
firm just which lawyer or firm is to 
look after the administration. You are 
then in position to promptly solicit the 
business. I keep in the office a supply 
of all administration forms and many 
of the lawyers often call on me for a 
form they are in need of, thereby sav- 
ing themselves a special trip to the 
court house. 

I believe all these items are worth 
while in developing business of this 
nature. I believe so because I have 
worked along these plans for a number 
of years and I find the volume of the 
judicial business of the Kansas City 
office equals or exceeds the volume of 
business of a like nature written by 
agents or branch offices in cities much 
larger than Kansas City. 


The largest city of this state has 
nearly three times the number of peo- 
ple living in it as Kansas City, and 
its wealth is very probably six or 
seven times that of Kansas City, yet 
the volume of judicial business de- 
veloped by the Kansas City office is 
nearly double that produced by the 
branch maintained in this other city. 

The outside teritory of this larger 
city branch is about the same size as 
the outside territory of the Kansas City 
branch office, but it is much wealthier 
territory. 

The best suggestion that could be 
given all agents is to keep in touch 
with attorneys and courts so that the 
agent may know what is going on of 
interest to him, and in addition to read 
the local newspapers carefully as they 
contain much information of use to 
the agent. 
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On Right to Remove 
Case to Federal Court 


STRONG 





EXPLAINS DECISION 





License of Company Cannot Be Re- 
voked Because Federal Court 
Is Resorted To 





In his address on ‘‘Legal Notes,” be- 
fore the Actuarial Society, Wendell M. 
Strong cited the following vital case: 

Right to Remove Case to Federal 
Court:—(Terral, Secretary of State of 
Arkansas, vs. Burke Const. Co., Su- 
preme Court of the U. S., 42 Supreme 
Court Rep. 188.) This is one of the 
most important decisions in recent 
years affecting insurance companies. 
In many states an insurance company 
although technically it had the right 
to remove a case to a federal court 
when the state was not its home state 
was denied that right because it would 
be penalized by the revocation of its 
license. 

In Security Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., vs. Prewitt, Supreme Court of the 
United States had held that while an 
agreement not to remove a Case to the 
federal court exacted from a foreign 
company as a condition of a license to 
do business in the state would be un- 
constitutional and void, a company’s 
license could be revoked if it did remove 
a case and a statute providing for 
this was valid. This practically took 
away from insurance companies the 
constitutional right to resort to the 
federal courts since the revocation of 
the license to do business was a penalty 
of such magnitude that a company 
could not afford to incur it. 

In the present case the court over- 
ruled this earlier case and held that 
the license of a corporation could not 
be revoked for such cause. 

)xtracts from the opinion are: 

“The principle established by the 
more recent decisions of this court is 
that a state may not, in imposing con- 
ditions upon the privilege of a foreign 
corporation’s doing business in the 
state, exact from it a waiver of the 
exercise of its constitutional right to 
resort to the federal courts, or there- 
after withdraw the privilege of doing 
business because of its exercise of such 
right, whether waived in advance or 
not. The principle does not depend for 
its application on the character of the 
business the corporation does, whether 
state or interstate, although that has 
been suggested as a distinction in some 
cases. 

“It rests on the ground that the fed- 
eral Constitution confers upon citizens 
of one state the right to resort to fed- 
eral courts in another, that state ac- 
tion, whether legislative or executive, 
necessarily calculated to curtail the free 
exercise of the right thus secured is 
void because the sovereign power of a 
state in excluding foreign corporations, 
as in the exercise of all others of its 
sovereign powers, is subject to the 
limitations of the fundamental law.” 

BANKERS’ CRACK AGENT 

W. A. Hinshaw, Iowa salesman for 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines, re- 
cently celebrated the sixth anniversary 
of his start in the life insurance busi- 
ness. He has been with the Bankers 
Life continuously. His record for the 
six years is as follows: 

Applications, 1,512 or an average of 
252 a year and 5 a week. 

Total business, $3.894,000, an aver- 
age of $650,000 a year and $12,000 a 
week. 
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Clarence E. Porter 
With A. M. Best 


IS FIRST 





VICE-PRESIDENT 





Will Assist in Management of Com- 
pany, Especially in Engineering 
Department 





Alfred M. Best Company, Incorpor- 
ated, announces that on May 15, 1922, 
Clarence E. Porter was e'ected first 
vice-president and a director of that 
corporation. Mr. Porter will assist 
generally in the management of the 
entire business of the company, giving 
particular attention to the development 
of the Advisory and Engineering De- 
partment, in association with O. E. 
Southwick, manager of that department 
and its corps of engineers; and to in- 
vestigating and analyzing conditions in 
insurance institutions requiring expert 
advice in connection with the purchase, 
sale, merger or reorganization of such 
companies or the reinsurance of their 
business. 

Mr. Porter is one of the most widely 
known underwriters in the fields of fire 
and allied lines of insurance. He was 
for many years assistant United States 
manager of the Commercial Union of 
London, and its associated companies, 
and more recently had been manager 
of the Western Department of those 
companies. In the comparative’y short 
time that he was in charge of the West- 
ern Department he largely reorganized 
the field and underwriting staffs, who 
co-operated loyally with him, with the 
result that in 1921, when the premium 
volume of practically all companies 
showed a considerable decrease, the 
Western Department of the Commercial 
Union made a substantial increase, with 
a reduced loss ratio. 





The Casualty & Surety Co., of Can- 
ada, has been licensed to write burg- 
lary insurance in addition to previously 
authorized lines. 











MR. SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT: 


Do you want to secure a General Agency for yourself? If so, read 
this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


A $5,000 Policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
guarantees 


FIRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 


SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or 
double the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


THIRD, that in case of death from certain specified accident, $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 


FOURTH, that in case of total disability as a result of accidental 
injury, the Company will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 
PER WEEK during such disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after 
which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 





Annual Premium, Age 35, Ordinary Life, $128.05. Twenty Payment 


Life, $167.10. Twenty Year Endowment, $235.10. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 



































More Than 12/4 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 


Jan. 1, 1911 Jan. 1, 1916 Jan. 1, 1922 
MI oo cis cacdaducgucdcstnnatenseysucqcansadce $5,614,764 $10,279,663 $28,295,931 
Policies im FOrce ......-.seeeeseeeecereeerees 371,106 613,615 1,294,394 
Insurance in FOrce........s.sseeseceeeeerees $49,245,028 $89,596,833 $265,197 ,626 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 
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Statement of December 31, 1921 


ee 
Capital Stock (Common)........ 
Capital Stock (Preferred)....... 
I csicdasasasiawnsneeses es 
Undivided Profits . 


500,000.00 
174,600.00 
50,000.00 
67,706.09 


Gain in Assets During Last Six Months of 1921 
Approximately $500,000.00 


More Insurance Accounts on Our Books than Ever Before. 


Accounts of insurance companies earnestly solicited. 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Member Farm Mortgage Bankers Association 


Home Office: 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“Thirty-seven years without a loss to an investor.” 














BALTIMORE CONGRESS 





F. A. Wallis, Oliver Thurman and Oth- 
ers Talk at Meeting Attended 
by 600 Agents 





National Life Insurance Day was cele- 
brated at Baltimore May 11 by the 
fourth annual Southeastern Sales Con- 
gress of the Baltimore, Hagerstown and 
Washington associations with over 600 
agents in attendancé. The program 
was a short but interesting one. 

At the morning session F, A. Wallis, 
manager for Greater New York for the 
Fidelity Mutual, got off his “Income In- 
surance” talk that has so enthused life 
insurance audiences in the past. 

Oliver T. Thurman, manager of agen- 
cies of the Mutual Benefit, spoke on 
“Program Insurance.” Mr. Thurman de- 
clared that program insurance was the 
selling of an idea; that life insurance 
is and should be bought for a specific 
purpose, for the things it may accom: 
plish is its greatest appeal. He stated 
that the duty of the agents is of getting 
underneath the needs of the peopie 

“Our job,” he said, “is to ascertain 
these needs and to show him how life 
insurance may fill these needs. Pro- 
gram insurance is nothing more than 
finding these interests.” 

In conclusion, he asserted that the 
essential thing that makes for success 
in selling is not technique of the busi- 
ness, but love, enthusiasm and confi- 
dence, 

The speakers at the afternoon session 
were William J. Graham, second vice- 
president of the Equitable Life, on “The 
Responsibility and Opportunity of the 
Agent,” and Dr. Charles J. Rockwell, of 
the Carnegie Institute Life Insurance 
School, on “Closing the Case.” 





Lincoln K. Passmore, for years vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, was 
elected first vice-president of the Phila- 
delphia Bourse at the organization meet- 
ing of the board of directors, held last 
week, 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





Dr. Frank Crane 

Dr. Frank Crane might never have 
Got Start quit preaching to a 
From Insurance’ sma'l congregation 
twice each Sunday 


and become a preacher daily to fifteen 
million newspaper readers had it not 
been for a life insurance policy, says 
“Protection” of the Travelers. 

In the May issue of the 
Magazine appears a_ sketchy autobi- 
ography in which he says that at the 
age of 48 he gave up a pastorate at 
Worcester, Mass., borrowed sixteen 
hundred dollars on his life insurance, 
went back to Chicago, paid his rent 
from lecture fees, and began trying to 
get this “peculiar stuff,” as he calls 
it, into the newspapers. He did not 
succeed in a big way at first but he 
has made up for lost time and con 
siderab y more since then. 

If you believe, as many do, that 
Doctor Crane is one of the great in 
fluences for good in the wotld today, 
can you give the institution of life in- 
surance just a bit of the credit for 
aiding him in working out his destiny? 

” * a» 


American 


The importance of the 


Make Out life insurance program 
Life Insurance is well emphasized in 
Program these few paragraphs 
from the New England 

Pilot: More and more attention is 


being given to life insurance programs 
to fit the needs of the policyholder or 
prospect. But to map out a program 
wisely and intelligently requires seri- 
ous thought and studious consideration 
of the subject. This is what the life 
insurance profession is coming to. 


The people are becoming wiser in 
insurance matters every day through 


education and publicity, and the suc- 
cessful life underwriter will not be the 
one who goes out and writes one policy 
after another with no regard for the 
needs of his clients, but the one who 
after careful study is able to suggest 
a judicious program that will meet 
future as well as present needs. 

And herein is a great responsibility. 
The agent must know whereof he 
speaks through having considered the 
needs of his client from all standpoints. 
He must be able to convince that client 
of the advantage of following his ad- 
vice. But the advice must be without 
flaw, and must bear the most careful 
scrutiny and give the best service pos- 
sible to the policyholder. 

* * & 


One of the general agents of 


Valuation the New England Mutual 
of Calls reports that during a three- 


months period ending some 
weeks ago, the value of each interview 
that he made was $10.46; of each call, 
$5.88. He thinks this high rate was 
due more to the selected material than 
to good salesmanship. But knowing the 
agent, we doubt this—-his personality is 
strong, and while the quality of the 
men was doubtless good, salesmanship 
of a rare order was necessary. 





HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the Detroit 
Life Insurance Company 1,500 share. 
holders were represented either in per- 
son or by proxy, President O’Brien 
gave an exhaustive report of the year’s 
progress. Included in the report. were 
complete details of all the transactions 
of importance during the year. In the 
president’s report the most impressive 
information was the growth of the as- 
sets from $234,000 in 1911 to $2,268,000 
at the first of the present year. The 
company paid death claims to date of 
$551,000. On the ist of May the insur- 
ance in force aggregated $28,414,000. 
The reserve established on the first of 
the year totaled $1,946,000. 


- The Southland Life receives 


Featuring each month fifty-six com- 
of pany papers in exchange, 
Income’ and without exception these 


papers feature Income Poli- 
The reason for this is apparent 
to every observant field man of extend- 
ed experience, The truth is that except 
in taking care of the mortgage and re- 
lieving the family of other obligations, 
life insurance doesn’t insure, if paid to 
the family in a single sum. What a 
dependent family needs is an income, 
not a sum of money for investment, and 
when the claim paid is in excess of 
immediate requirements, with no in- 
come to follow, the odds are more than 
even that disaster will follow, 


cies. 


For the beneficiary, the agent and the 
company the income policy is the best 
family policy issued. The beneficiary 
is relieved of financial responsibility 
and ihe worry that it entails; the com- 
pany management has the conscious- 
ness that the policy is fulfilling its mis- 
sion, and the beneficiary is protected 


against fool friends as well as false 
friends. The company, as a business 


institution, has the benefit of a favor- 
uble advertisement placed in the home 
every month olf every year during the 
income period. And the agent, by be. 
coming personally acquainted with 
members of the family, becomes iden- 
tified in their minds with the monthly 
check from the company, and he can 
have, at all times and without the ask- 
ing, their co-operation in his work. 


Twelve checks a year will result in 
more than twelve heart-to-heart talks a 
year by the beneficiary with friends and 
relatives. And these talks around the 
fireside about the agent and the com- 
pany, and the monthly income check, 
ure far more effective than a paid ad- 
verlisement, Does it require any effort 
ol the imagination to picture the im- 
mense increase in your business if every 
claim paid in your territory for the next 
dozen years should be a claim payment 
under a monthly income policy ?—The 
Southland, 


* * e 
Kk. J. Brennan, man- 
Brennan Talks agercounsel of the 
On Who Better Business Bu- 
GetsInsurance reau in St. Louis, 
made an address be 


fore the St. Louis agency of the Mis- 
souri State Life recently, in which he 
appealed for co-operation against the 
promoter of fraudulent schemes. He 
said in part: 

“The first consideration in 
chase of nearly all Life Insurance is 
{to furnish protection to dependents 
When the bread-winner has been taken 
away. * * * But does it always protect? 
When the husband and father is safely 
laid away in his earthly and final rest- 
ing place, does the money he provided 
to take the place of his earnings a!ways 
accomplish the end he had in mind? 
Does it always continue to stand as a 
bulwark between the loved ones left 
behind and the grim realities of every- 
day life? Does it provide food, cloth- 
ing and shelter for the bereaved wife 
and children? Does it serve to edu- 
cate orphaned children and equip them 
properly for gainful toil when they 
must make their own way in the wor'd? 


the pur- 


“There are no definite statistics to tell 
us whether it does or does not, but 
the sad heart-rending experiences of 
those who come in contact with widows 
and orphans lead to the belief that a 
sreat part of the life insurance money 
that is paid in a lump sum finds its 
way into the pockets of men and women 
who with alluring and enticing offer- 
ings of easily-acquired wealth, lie in 
wait for the unwary.” 





| Organized 1871 


Assets 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-—STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


i] Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 


from $1,000.00 to 
to $1,000.00 


ad Rie al Nala cb arta teat a utaeanas Pasi aM See Roost oatto deacons $ 23,308,449.13 
LARDUGIES oon saccesccccsverccesecescvionesse0eseveessiensceesse toccessecesescesans 109,146. 
COMICAL GMA “BUCQNGB en... cccccccscscseccsscnevevssecsevisssinsescciccbescesonsoens 3,199,303.09 
Insurance in sane R eee ae siews CEP e ACR On SO OR Oe eae De een ea Ia at gr 
P; ts t ince cudcnet tench obiinieasense taste Ve teesbesss desvene ,897 435. 
foul Payments to Policyholders SINCE OCTAAMIZATlOR......ccccscsccescses sees $27,720,705.42 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 











NEW GENERAL AGENT 





C. G. Rosenberger to Represent Royal 
Union Mutual in Several Penn- 
sylvania Counties 





Pennsylvania Manager Richard W. 
Brooks, of the Royal Union Mutual Life, 
announces the appointment of C. G. 
Rosenberger as general agent for 
Dauphin, Lebanon, Cumberland and 
Berry counties, with headquarters at 
Harrisburg in the Cotterel-Ebner build- 
ing, effective April 1. The appointee 
embarked in health, accident and life 
underwriting two years ago equipped 
with a far-reaching acquaintance in 
business circles acquired during the 
number of years he was engaged as an 


accountant and auditor and has met 
with encouraging success. He is de- 


voting his endeavor solely to life insur- 
ance in his present connection and has 
every prospect of placing at least $350,- 
000 business during the remainder of 
1922, 





CLUFF IS EDITOR 
“The Monthly Message,” the home 
organ of the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company, is now issued by the 
Department of  [nstruction. Walter 
Cluff, the supervisor of this department, 
has charge of the “Monthly Message.” 





LIFE INSURANCE 


age) 
COVER | 
THE 


UNFORESEEN 


CONTINGENCIES 


Mure C 
Sigourney Mellor 
and Company 


NEW YORK 
21 East 40th Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421 Chestnut Street 














Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
yWILL PAY THEM WELLJ 











HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 62nd Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 
WORT 190) casacsins piisarmbeisaeous $6,990,547 
Payments to Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in eath 
Claims, Endowments, Dividends, 
Amount added to the Insurance 
RESETVE FUNGS covcciscccsccsess 
Net Interest Income from Invest- 
ME ccccccccccccce eccccccccce 
($642,638 in excess of the amount 
required to maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 53.44% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force........+++++..$223,116,887 
Admitted Assets ..........sss00+ 43,222,328 





Hor ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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Business Insurance 
Will Absorb Losses 


MAKES DESIRED 





SINKING FUND 





Eighty Per Cent of All Failures, Say 
Bankers Life, Are the Fault of 
Those Failing 





Practically every business concern in 
the United States has suffered losses 
during the past year on account, of de- 
preciations in inventory va'ues, says 
the Bankers Life of Iowa. This shrink- 
age is reflected at once in the book 
values and is not distributed over a 
period of years. 

Many have felt that the proper 
method of offsetting such losses is to 
provide immediately a sinking fund 
equal to the loss sustained through 
relatively small deposits over a period 
of years. Thus the depreciation can 
be absorbed gradually. 

This absorption can be accomplished 
through a policy of business insurance, 
payable to the business in an amount 
equal to the ‘oss sustained. The first 
deposit immediately creates the desired 
sinking fund. Subsequent deposits will 
spread and distribute the shrinkage 
over a period of years. The loss may 
be decreased materially in’ the event 
of the premature demise of the person 
insured for the benefit of the business. 

To Guard Against Failure 

Every business man entering a ven 
ture should realize that the problem 
of failure must be taken into calcula- 
tion, and must take every precaution in 
advance to guard against it, says Joseph 
G. Schulman, attorney for R. G. Dun 
& Company. 

Twenty per cent of all business fail- 
ures are from causes beyond control, 
such as death, failures of others and 
natural disasters or acts of Providence. 

Eighty per cent of all failures are 
the fault of those failing. “Lack of 
Capital” is the cause of 35 per cent of 
these failures. Without credit business 
cannot exist. The value of a reason- 
able amount of life insurance to one 
seeking credit cannot be overestimated. 
Banks and credit men have long since 
realized the importance of and many 
demand adequate life insurance protec- 
tion in credit granting. 

A retailer, long established in busi- 
ness, found himself, owing a number of 
considerably past due bills. Eastern 
creditors not familiar with his local 
conditions were’ threatening suits. 
These would bring on others and result 
in the probable ruin of a sound and 
solvent business. Loans at the bank 
were not availab’e and no other relief 
was in sight. At his bank’s suggestion 
he borrowed on his life policy enough 
to weather the storm and saved his 
business. 

Out of my own experience I can tell 
of many such cases of quick temporary 
relief. 

The business has been built on the 
strength of the father’s business acu- 
men and the creditors, on his death, 


not knowing the abilities of the son 
to continue in the footsteps of his 
father, are disposed to demand that 


obligations due be paid, and it is quite 
often necessary to dispose of valuable 
assets of the business in order to 
realize the necessary cash. 





APPOINTS E. A. HOADLEY 

The appointment of Edward A. Hoad- 
ley as general agent at Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, has been announced by 
the National Life, of Montpelier, Vt. 
The appointment became effective May 
1. Mr. Hoadley has had twelve years’ 
experience in the home office of the 
company, and three years in one of the 
active agencies. Edgar M. Link, who 
resigns the general agency to give hia 
entire time to personal service, will 
continue to act as special agent for 
the company. 





HEARING ON 660 WATT RULE 

A public hearing on the demand for 
a change in the National Electrical Code 
rule 23, permitting a greater current 
load on the ultimate branch lighting 
circuit, will be held in this city today. 


Disability Clause 
Sells Life Policies 


HOW TO CLOSE MAN OF TWENTY 
He 








Wanted a _ $1,000 Twenty-Year 
Endowment, But Finally Took a 
$2,000 Contract 





A veteran agent who is still just as 
keen to improve his canvass as when 
he was a beginner, told an interesting 
story the other day, says Provident 
Notes. He said: 

“IT had a lead the other day to a 
young fellow of twenty. He insisted 
on 20-year endowment. I tried to get 
him to take $2,000 endowment at sixty 
instead of $1,000 20-year endowment. 1 
found that I was almost succeeding, but 
I couldn’t quite get it over. The fact 
that for less than the same amount of 
annual premium he would get $2,000 
instead of $1,000 struck him as fine, but 
he thought of having to wait till sixty 
a disadvantage which more than coun- 
ter-ba’anced it. I explained to him that 
he would have $2,000 protection for his 
family for forty years. He recognized 
that theoretically, but, as a matter of 
fact, he had no family and did not have 
imagination enough to think of himself 
as having a family, and go my argument 
just missed being effective. 

“And then I suddenly bethought mv- 
self of the disability clause. The $1,000 





Life, 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Issues the best forms of policies of 
Accident and Health Insurance 
Our Complete Protection Combination 
is the ideal form of insurance coverage 








20-year endowment would only pay him 
$10 a month in the event of his be- 
coming totally and permanently dis- 
ab ed. But the $2.000 endowment at 
sixty, which would cost very little more, 
would pay him $20 a month. That was 
something he would get himself, and it 
was just that which tipped the scales. 
He was a very decent young fellow. He 
really was not selfish. The only trouble 
with him was that he was lacking in 
imagination. He couldn’t imagine him- 
sef married, with a wife and children 
in a little home of his own. Therefore, 
the protection idea did not reach him. 
But the disability idea did. That was 
money he would get himself, and he 
did not have to be married to get it. 
The idea of marriage looked almost as 
remote to him as the idea of death, but 
the idea of disability was within his 
ken and, as I said before, it was the 
idea that the $2,000 policy would pay 
him twice as much, right away, if he 
became disabled, that finally tipped the 
scales in favor of the $2,000 policy.” 


CHARLES SACHS MOVES 

Coincident with the 24th anniversary 
of his association with the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, of Milwaukee, Char’es 
Sachs announces the removal of his 
Office to the thirteenth floor at Two 
Rector street, overlooking Trinity 
Churchyard. 





TO ACT IN ROCHESTER 
Agents in Rochester, N. Y., are get- 
ting together to find some means of 
doing their share in eliminating from 
the list of their assureds those who are 
making the insurance companies a 
source of income rather than protection. 


INSURANCE LIBRARY MOVES 

The Insurance Society of New York 
has removed the library into the new 
and larger headquarters across the hall 


on the eighth floor of the Royal build- 
ing. 





1867—1921 


Total Gross Premiums... 
Total Dividends 


ums 





Premium $83.90 Plan: 10 Payment Life 


Excess of Dividends over Premi- 





Home Office 
Building 


HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


“How much will it cost?” sooner or later interrupts every selling talk. Life Insurance 
Agents who can show the low net premium deposits of Union Central insurance need not 
evade this question. Estimates of future cost are best based on past performance. 
Central history is full of enviable records demonstrating that our policyholders have 
benefited over a long period of years on account of Union Central Low Net Cost. 


A policy which covers the entire period of the Company’s existence recently became 


a claim. The exhibit below shows how liberal dividends made possible a most remark- 
able return to this insured. 


Policy No. 11 Amount: $2,000 Age: 22 
Period covered: Entire Company history 


Dividends 


$839.00 
.seee- 1,065.30 


$226.30 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Amount of Policy...... 
Additions purchased with beens 83 


Dividends taken in Cash. 


Total Cash received by Policy- 
holder and Beneficiary........ $2,993.86 
Premium Deposits (less $166.61 
Dividends applied) 


Excess Receipts Over Deposits. . . $2,321.47 


A booklet further describing this interesting policy will be sent on request. 
For further information address 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Union 


swaeatad $2,000.00 
maciked covcese | §6GBEO 


672.39 
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Inheritance Tax And 
Income Insurance 


SEEN BY PITTSBURGH LAWYER 


Federal Act Described to Members of 
Life Underwriters’ Association; 
Frank Pierson-in Chair 


A dissertation on income and inheri- 
tance tax as affecting life insurance 
was given before the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters’ Association at its meet- 
ing on Friday at the William Penn Ho- 
tel by Attorney S. Leo Ruslander. Frank 
Pierson, president of the association, 
presided at the luncheon and _ intro- 
duced Mr. Ruslander following the busi- 
ness session. A feature of the business 
meeting was a plan to inaugurate a 
membership drive, with every member 
of the association present pledging to 
enro'l one new member for Association 
Day, May 11. 

The members were enthusiastic over 
Mr. Ruslander’s talk and asked numer- 
ous questions. A feature of the address 
was a number of hypothetical cases in 
which Mr. Ruslander gave’ various 
angles of insurance policies and asked 
the agents to selve the problems. in- 
volved. He then would give the Treas 
ury Department ruling and the reason. 
His address follows: 

The Federal revenue act of 1921 intro- 
duces certain new principles of taxa- 
tion, the importance of which will be 
realized more and more as the public 
becomes better acquainted with the law. 
As you perhaps know, the additional 
purpose of the new act was “to reduce 
and equalize taxation, to amend and 
simplify the revenue act of 1918,” and 
for other purposes. Before final pas- 
sage it was found that no adequate 
piece of tax legislation could accom 
p'ish its purpose and at the same time 
remain simple, and so the act as passed 
in its purpose omits the word ‘“sim- 
plify.” 

The 1921 act in many instances is a 
compromise between widely divergent 
views as to what should be the law. It 
already is subjected to much adverse 
criticism and prophesy has been made 
that it will be as short lived as its pre 
decessors. It is my purpose to touch 
only the so-called highspots and point 
out the fundamental changes rather 
than to deal with any fine distinction 
with respect to any phases of the law 
except those of particu'ar interest to 
your association, 

Rates and Exempti8ns 

For the year 1921. a married man 
whose income combined with that of his 
wife is less than $5,000, receives an 
exemption of $2,500, instead of $2,000. 
All taxpayers are allowed $400 instead 
of $200 for each dependent. Beginning 
in 1922 the surtaxes will start at $6,000 
instead of $5,000 and the rates of surtax 
will run from 1% to 50% on incomes 
over $1,000,000, instead of from 1% to 
65%. The normal tax remains the same, 
4% on the first $4,000 and 8% on the 
excess. 

Capital Gains 

Section 206 of the revenue act of 1921 
permits a separation of income between 
what is known as “ordinary income” 
and “income representing gain from 
sale of capital assets.” The latter will 
be taxed at 124% unless the total tax 
on the combined income would be less 
than 124%%, in which case the taxpayer 
can elect not to make the separation. 
This provision of the law is in effect as 
to sales made after December 31, 1921. 
The asset from which the profit is de- 
rived must have been held more than 
two years prior to the date of sale. This 
will result in a-tremendous saving and 
permit men to dispose of businesses 
and assets in cases where nothing pre- 
vented such new business except the 
high surtaxes. ° ‘ 

For example, A has in 1922 a $50,000 
salary and makes $150,000 profit on an 
apartment house which he purchased in 


1918. Under the old law the tax would 
be based on the total net income of 
$200,000, on which, if he is a married 
man with no children, he would pay 
$86,640 in taxes. Now he may pay the 
normal tax and surtax on his $50,000 
salary, which would amount to $8,640, 
and 12%% on the $150,000, or $18,750, 
which makes his total tax $27,390, or a 
saving of $59,250. 
Exchange of Property 

Section 202—-Where property he'd for 
investment or business use is exchanged 
for property of a like kind, there is no 
taxable gain or loss, even if the prop- 
erty received in exchange has a higher 
or lower market value than that origi- 
nally held. The regulations construing 
this new difference in the law are not 
as yet fully developed. Controversies 
are sure to arise. Many taxpayers deal- 
ing in stocks and bonds instead of se’l- 
ing their securities at the prices quoted 
on the stock exchange, taking the cash 
und buying other stocks or securities, 
as was the usual practice, now instruct 
their brokers to exchange, say 100 
shares of Pennsylvania Railroad stock 
for fifty shares of United States Steel 
stock, and bill or remit to them the dif- 
ference as the market prices of the two 
stocks necessitates, If such a transaction 
is ultimately construed as an exchange 
of property, no tax would result. Under 
the old law, if the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road stock was so'd at a price in excess 
of the cost, or if acquired prior to Mareh 
1, 1913, its fair market value as of that 
date, there would be a taxable gain. 

Nxchanges of stocks or securities in 
case of consolidation or reorganization 
do not now constitute taxable gains, 
irrespective of the market price of the 
new securities as compared with the 
old. 

Losses 

Section 204-—-Under the new act, net 
losses for taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1920, can be deducted 
from the income of succeeding years, 
Net loss is a loss resulting from busi- 
ness operations only, including losses 
incurred in the sate of capital assets 
used in the business. This was not pos- 
sible under the prior law. 

Wash Sales and Losses 

Section 214—It is no longer possible 
to create a deductible loss by ordering 
stocks or other securities sold on one 
day and then repurchase. Where a tax- 
payer reacquires substantially identical 








Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





therein all hope for America lies.” 


out an endowment policy. 


the provision for his own old age. 


Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then to the hearthstone; 


The man who is aig well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
t will carry out his purposes for his home 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 


And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children 








Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















property within thirty days after a sale, 
the loss would be disa’lowed as a de- 
duction. 


Gain or Loss on Property Acquired by 
Gift 

Section 202—Where property acquired 
by gift after December 31, 1920, is sold 
or otherwise disposed of, the basis for 
determining gain or loss is the same as 
if the property had remained in the 
hands of the donor. Under the oid law, 
a man could purchase stock for $50 a 
share, say in 1915. In 1921 this stock 
was worth $200 a share. If he sells he 
will have to pay a tax on a profit of 
$150 a share. Under the old law if he 
gave the stock to his wife, assuming 
the gift to be bonafide, and she _ sold, 
she would pay a tax on the difference 
between the market va'ue of the stock 
at the time of the gift to her and the 
sale price, which would be nothing. Now 
in the case of a gift of this character, 
the donee would pay a tax on the same 
gain, that is $150 a share. 

Life Insurance 

Section 213—The act of 1921 provides 
that gross income does not includ “the 
proceeds of life insurance policies paid 
upon the death of the insured.” Under 
the 1918 law, the exemption was limited 
“to an individual beneficiary or to the 
estate of the insured.” The elimination 





465,227 in. the same period. 


Insurance. 


the aged. 
provisions. i 








| Seventy-Nine Years of Service 


Our first policy was issued in 1843. 


Up to December 31, 1921, we had paid $1,736,129,572 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and had accumulated $675,- 
319,164 for them. Dividends to policyholders totaled $361,- 


Total insurance in force at the end of 1921, $2,472,651,779. 


Corporations and Partnerships protected by Business 
Inheritance tax provision for large or small 
‘estates. Philanthropic institutions endowed. Income policies 
for the protection of homes and dependents. Annuities for 
Up-to-date Disability and Double Indemnity 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York 














of the languaze just quoted in the 1921 
act for the first time permits Ccorpora- 
tions to receive the proceeds of life 
insurance policies tax free. Under th» 
1916 and 1917 laws, the only exempt in- 
surance was that paid direct to the 
estate of the deceased. 

Iam referring now to the Federe” in- 
come tax law-——not the estate taxes. 
Proceeds of accident insurance are not 
taxable. Amounts received by a bene- 
ficiary during his life time under en- 
dowment or annuity policies represents 
a return of taxable income where the 
same is in excess of the premium paid 
in. Care shouid be taken to d’stinguis 
between amounts received as interest 
and dividends. Dividends would be sub- 
ject to tax at surtax rates only. Where 
the policy was in force prior to March |, 
1913, its cash surrender value as of that 
date could be used when the policy has 
been assigned, When still held hy orig!- 
na’ beneficiary there is an election «as 
to March 1, 1918, value and premiums 
actually paid. Use the method which 
show; the greatest value. 

The law and regulations are silent as 
to March 1, 1918, values. If policies 
were for large amounts, it would be 
advisable to accrue the benefits each 
year, which should be permiss ble. This 
would prevent a large return in any one 
year. 

Premiums Paid Not Deductible 

An individual cannot deduct pre 
miums paid because they represent cap 
ital investment. Corporations cannot 
charge same to expense “if the taxpayer 
is directly or indirectly a beneficiary 
under the policy.” if, however, the tax 
payer is in no sense a beneficiary and 
the only benefit derived is in increased 
efficiency of the officer or insured, the 
premiums paid are deductible. 

So called “group” insurance premiums 
are deductible because the proceeds of 
the policy are paid to someone other 
than the taxpayer. The premiums, how 
ever, are not held to be extra compensa- 
tion to the employes. 

Accident insurance is not taxab’e in- 
come, and the premiums paid are ac- 
cordingly not allowable deductions. 

Premiums paid on insurance policy 
to secure loans are deductible as a busi- 
ness expense. Dividends on policies not 
matured, whether drawn in cash or ap 
plied to the reduction to annual pre- 
miums, are not taxable income. The 
same as to endowment and other poli- 
cies. 

Estate Tax—Federal 

The rates imposed by the 1921 law 
are identical with the rates imposed by 
the 1918 law. The first $50,000 is exempt 
in cases of residences, bequests to re 
ligious, educational or charitable institu 
tions are exempt from tax. The rates 
are as follows: 

Amount of estate 
Not in excess of $50,000............ 1% 
$50,000 and not to exceed $150,000. .2% 
$150,000 and not to exceed $250,000.3% 
$250,000 and not to exceed $450,000.4% 


and so on up to 25%, where the estate 
exceeds $10,000,000. 
Forty thousand life insurance is 
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exempt from tax, It matters. not 
whether the policies are paid to the 
estate or other beneficiaries. All above 
$40,000 is included in taxable income. 
The insurance included as_ taxable 
covers a'l insurance, whether the pay- 
ment was made direct or indirect.. In- 
surance is not included where the pre- 
miums actually were paid by someone 
other than the decedent. It is possible 
that the attempt to tax insurance paid 
to outside beneficiaries is unconstitu- 
tional. The Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts and the Court of Appeals in 
New York have held that an inheritance 
tax on insurance is unconstitutional. 
The United States Supreme Court has 
not yet passed on the question. By 
statute of the State cf Pennsylvania, in- 
surance is exempt from the estate taxes. 
Insurance taken out to pay taxes is 
included in taxable estate if the total 
is in excess of $40,000. 
Pennsylvania State Collateral Inheri- 
tance Tax 
Two per cent where the property goes 
to direct descendants, and 10% to col- 
lateral. The change from 5% to 10% 
to collateral heirs was made by the act 
of 1921. In Pennsylvania charitable be- 
quests are taxable. Proceeds of life 
insurance pavable to testator’s legal 
representatives so as to become a part 
of the estate for payment of debts and 
thereafter for distribution among heirs 
or legatees, is subject to the payment 
of the collateral inheritance tax. 
Where insurance is payable to a trus- 
tee named in the policy and the rights 
of cestui que trust are fixed in the will. 
it would seem as if this insurance would 
not be taxable if it was not such a part 
of the decedent’s estate as to be subject 
to his debts. No authority or decision 
in Pennsylvania on this point. 





NEWARK CONFERENCE 





Good Selling Material Discussed at 
Gathering of H, W. Maull & Co. 
Agency of Equitable Society 


An educational conference on May 
11-12 was held by H. W. Maull & Co., 
of Newark, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society general agents. At various ses- 
sions the following keynotes were em- 
phasized: 

Needs served by life insurance. Your 
prospects are those who have some need 
for insurance, 

Know your commodity, your policies 
and your blue book, 

The selling process sales strategy; 
service to policyholders, 

Conservation. 


Henry W. Maull was chairman of the 
first session, and leaders in discussion 
were Arthur L. Binkley, George F. S. 
Powderly, Eugene Cross, Henry H, 
Thomas, Thomas J. Bissell, Edward A. 
Ryan, Charles B. Boyd, Dorothy KE. 
Learned, Samuel W. Vortigern, William 
H. Masterson and Harold R. Fick. 

H. W. Maull & Co. succeeded the 
Eisele & King Agency. The executive 
personnel of the agency consists of Mr. 
Maull, John C, Eisele and Nathaniel 
King. The agency produced $7,000,000 
last year. 


INSURE A YOUNG MAN IN SPRING 

The New York Life’s bulletin says, 
“In the Spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love, there- 
fore insure a young man in the Spring: 
time as he may be thinking of mar 
riage, and he will need a place for his 
savings. It is this reawakening, this 
universal coming to life again, that 
makes business, boom every Spring. It 
is always so. This year is running true 
to form. The New York Life returns 
for the first week in May show a hand- 
some increase over the first week in 
May ‘ast year.” 





ADVISOR OF FOUNDATION 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, is one of the counselors 
and advisers of the committee of the 
Sage Foundation in its plan to add 300 
towns to New York City. 


BUYING MONEY FOR DELIVERY 


J. M. Riehle, Equitable, Appeals to Pros- 
pects by Offering insurance as a 
Future Delivery Commer- 
cial Proposition 
John M. Riehle, manager of the Equit- 
able, translates insurance protection 
into the language of the banker or com- 
modity trader who buys today for future 
deliveries. Thus he approaches his 
prospect on common ground, leaving no 
room for misunderstandings regarding 
the purposes or value of insurance. Mr. 
Riehle heads his circular letter, “Re: 
Buying money for tuture delivery by 
merely paying the interest.” What 
would you do if your banker should 
make you this offer, asks Mr. Riehle, 

and continues with this proposition: 

“Mr. R,, you are about 35 years old, in 
good standing and the kind of man I 
like to do business with. I am going to 
make you a generous offer. If you will 
agree to pay me less than 4% interest 
on, say, $25,000, I will place that sum 
to your credit for delivery to your fam- 
ily immediately if your life should be 
cut short, or to you, personally, when 
you attain age 65. I will further guar- 
antee that if you should become totally 
and permanently disabled I will not re- 
quire any iurther interest payments 
from you and will begin to pay you a 
monthly income of $250 for life, and 
will further see that the full $25,000 is 
paid to your family at your death. 
Moreover, if you should happen to die 
from an accident, |] will agree to pay 
double the amount to your family, $50,- 
000. 

“Life insurance is the only thing a 
man can buy on the instalment plan and 
on which, in the event of his death, his 
wife would not have to finish the in- 
stalments or lose out if she could not 
keep up the payments.” 





CALL ON THE LAWYERS 

Mike Sullivan, the New York Life 
man of Lawrence, Mass., and The Big 
Club, says that last year he had the 
happy thought to call upon lawyers, 
although they are generally regarded 
as “tough nuts to crack. Wel!', during 
the year I insured ten lawyers for 
$67,000, the good average of $6,700 
apiece. You can imagine the shock to 
my system when I discovered that 
these lawyers whom I always fought 
shy of were about the easiest cases I 
ever wrote!” 





PLACE TWO LARGE GROUPS 

Kk. B. Thurman, manager of the Cleve- 
land branch of the Missouri State Life, 
has placed a group po‘icy covering the 
employes of the Waite Taxicab and 
Livery Company of Cleveland. The 
amounts range from $250 to $2,000 on 
an average of seventy-five employes. 
The company also placed a group poli- 
cy carrying $1,000 on each employe of 
the First National Company, formerly 
the Mortgage Trust Company, of St. 
Louis. 





“NAAIC’S” 26TH ANNIVERSARY 

The North American Accident of Chi- 
cago is celebrating its thirty-sixth anni- 
versary this month by getting out a lot 
of live campaign literature for its 
agents. It offers to help them write 
new business by sending them an anni- 
versary souvenir, “Buddy Memo Book.” 
One of these anniversary souvenirs will 
be sent to them for any form of policy 
written in May on which the premium 
is $5 or more. 


ILLINOIS LIFE MOVES 

The Illinois Life Insurance Company, 
of Chicago, announces the removal of 
its head office on May 1, to the com- 
pany’s own bui'ding now being erected 
No. 1212 Lake Shore Drive, corner of 
Scott street, in that city. Premiums 
may be paid there and the company’s 
officers consulted by policyholders on 
matters regarding their insurance. 


Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY? 


The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territory 
If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 3 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
































PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IF YOU LIVE IN OHIO 
AND 
IF YOU DESIRE TO ESTABLISH DIRECT 


A 
LOCAL GENERAL AGENCY IN YOUR CITY 


Address: 
Manager of Agencies Or 
111 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





E. J. Strickland, 
Supervisor of Agencies, 
Elyria, Ohio 





























A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum ef 


ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
esta of al] members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 











FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 


brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested prospects 
who had requested information. In 1921 this service, and Fidelity’s 
original policy contracts, brought us within 742% of the unparalleled 
new business result of 1920. 

Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. 
Insurance in force over $223,000,000. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 


A few agency openings for the right men. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 








WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 














| Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 

















Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ittsfield, Mass. 
WwW. D. WYMAN, Svein 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business 

have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. ns 
always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 

always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

to develop and hold theif business. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 


Has 
Has 























SS 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 
If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 


lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. . —— 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 
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EASY TO CRITICISE 
Alvin D. Beyer, of Norristown, Pa., 
thinks that the present contracts in 


casualty insurance are a mass of tech- 
the 
the 
such 


Insurance 
Federation insurance 
departments “to laws that 
will give justice and equity to the as- 


and he favors 


petitioning 


nicalities 


pass 


sured and the brokers and the insur- 
ance companies.” 

If Mr. Beyer will read the existing 
contracts he will see that justice and 


equity are now given. His suggestion 
is like the comment of the manager at 
the 
plays, when the manager ran excitedly 
down the interrupting the re 
hearsal to “Put in funny 
lines right here.” To Thomas 


rehearsal of one of Gus Thomas’ 


aisle, 
say: some 
which 





retorted: “For instance?” 
HORATIO ALGER BOYS 
Chauncey M. Depew, the veteran 


and optimist, told a re- 
porter for the “Sun” ‘the other day that 


the race of old Horatio Alger boys was 


philosopher 


gone; and he spoke sadly. The heroes 
of the Alger 


who, making a very humble start, rose 


Horatio tules were lads 
to eminence in the domain of big busi- 
Although Mr. 


tions ordinarily have the stamp of accu- 


ness. Depew’'s observa- 


racy, his remarks upon this occasion 
display an unfamiliarity with careers in 
the insurance district where business 
romances simply rain, What could have 
more of business romance than the 
careers, for instance, of C. F. Shall 


cross, Henry Evans, FE. G, Snow, C. W. 
Bailey, Daniel H. and A. W. 
Damon, just to name a sextette? 

The Mr. Shall- 
cross was $100; his second year’s salary 
was $125. Mr for $50 
a year. Mr. Bailey did not stop to ask 


Dunham 


first year’s salary of 


Damon started 
what his salary was when given a job. 
leather 
running from the insurance office to the 


Henry Evans wore out shoe 


bank on errands for his company. Mr. 
Dunham was given a shovel and in 
structed how to coal a furnace’ on his 
first day in the business. Mr. Snow, 
coming from Connecticut and walking 
down Broadway, sat for three hours 
waiting to know what his first duties 
would be, 

All of these stories and many others 


will be found in the Insurance Workers’ 
Educational Number of The 
Underwriter which is a part of this edi- 
tion, 


Eastern 


College men among high executives 
in fire insurance are as scarce as cotton 
umbrellas on Fifth there are 
more office boys than there ever were; 
knows but what the future 
presidents of the fire insurance com- 
panies are now working as office boys 
capacities? 


avenue; 


and who 


or in other subordinate 
Many of these boys are from the coun- 
try and te them New York looks almost 
but will triumph 
over all handicaps. 

No, the days of Horatio Alger heroes 


overwhelming, they 


are still with us. 


RISING CURVE OF MORTALITY 


The death-rate of the country was 
unusua'ly low in 1921. This fact is 
shown in the vital statistics of the 


population as a whole and in the mor- 
tality life insurance 
companies generally. With the begin- 
this year, however, a decided 
change in the death-rate of the popu- 
lation evident. 

This increase is due to a combination 


experienced by 
ning of 
has become 


of causes, including a perceptible rise 
in the number of deaths from influenza 
and pneumonia, says the New England 
Mutual. 

But the most noticeable feature {1s 
the number of men between 50 and 65 


who, while in apparent good health, 
have broken down and died. These 


men have been bearing business bur- 
dens that, in many cases, imposed more 
than a “capacity-load.” Nothing but 
the necessities of the hour could have 
justified such over-drafts on strength. 

A striking illustration of the possi- 
bility of this very thing happening was 
reported recently by the War Depart- 
ment. The annual physical examina- 
tion of the officers of the regular army 
showed a deterioration due to strain 
and worry that was very marked, espe- 
cially among the men who had been 
charged with great responsibilities. The 
report cal'ed attention to such symp- 
toms as instability of the nervous sys- 
tem, unnatural tendency to worry, rest- 
lessness, more or less constant fatigue, 
accompanied by low blood pressure and 
lowered resistance to infectious di- 
seases. The strain of war has left a 
lasting mark on the men who held im- 
portant posts. 

‘But the business struggle of recent 
vears has exacted its penalties also, a 
fact that is clearly reflected in the 
much larger actual mortality during the 
first-third of 1922. 


Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, writing to 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, says: I look for a pronounced 


boom during the year 1922. I know of 
nothing that can stop it. It is the duty 
of every unselfish, patriotic American, 


desirous of the prosperity of the nation 
as a whole, to put his shoulder to the 
wheel and help bring about changed 
conditions in industrial activity. In 
bringing about this result advertising 
has a leading role to play. I trust your 
campaign along the line suggested may 
be vigorously prosecuted. Success is 
certain in my judgment. 





NATIONAL LIBERTY CHANGES 

The National Liberty has completed 
arrangements for hand’ing its up-state 
business. Frank M. Kelley has resigned 
as special agent of the Rhode Island 
as of June 1 and will take up his duties 
with the National Liberty on that date 
covering the Eastern end of the state. 
He will make his headquarters with 
State Agent Hadden Gray at Syracuse. 

Special Agent Siebert will continue 
his headquarters at Rochester and will 
look after the Western end of the state, 
while State Agent Gray wi'l devote 
himself to the Central section. 

PHOENIX GETS LONDON 

The Phoenix of London and_ the 
London Guarantee & Accident have 
been amalgamated at the home office. 


Glens Falls Issues 
Second Pamphlet 


THE WHY OF STOCK INSURANCE 


“Sureness” of Contract Provided By 
Stock Coverage; Non-Stock Com- 
panies Sell Liability 





The “Why of Stock Insurance” by 
Henry W. Brevis, second in the series 
of instructive pamphlets issued by the 
G'ens Falls, has just made its appear- 
ance. The “sureness” of the insurance 
contract is contributed by stock insur- 
ance the author states in his foreword 
and goes on to explain the stability of 
stock insurance and its advantages over 
other forms. 

“What is stock insurance?’ the 

asked. “It is a business 
for profit and conducted on 
defined business basis. It 
has three lines of defense for the se- 
curity of the policyholder: first, the 
capital furnished by the stockholders 
these are the people who assume the 
total risk; second, the re-insurance re- 
serve—a feature required by law for 
the further protection of the policy- 
holder and maintained in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of the outstanding 
risk; third, the premiums—-these, if the 
company is to function, must be suffi- 
cient to meet the normal run of losses, 
p'us the necessary operating expenses, 
and to produce sufficient profits to 
make the stockholders willing to provide 
the capital and thus to assume the 
risk. 

“Some one may ask how there can be 
a risk to the stockholders since the 
premiums are calculated at a rate that 


reader is 
operated 
a clearly 


will cover the expected losses. The 
answer is found in the fact that un- 
expected losses as well must be pro 


vided for. It must never be overlooked 
that insurance is essentially an emer- 
gency institution. 

“Stock insurance sells security; non- 
stock insurance sells liability; and 
there is a world of difference between 
the two terms. Both groups of com- 
panies act as collectors and distributors 
of funds, but at this point the resem- 
blance ceases. 

“Stock insurance accepts the total re- 
sponsibility. One authority defines it 
as ‘a transfer of risk.’ It is a real 
business and is conducted on sound 
business principles that have stood the 
test of innumerable losses in many 
countries during a number of genera- 
tions. For certain specific and reason- 
able charges it lifts the risk of fire 'oss 
from the insured, thereby relieving him 
from anxiety, supporting his credit and 
conferring many incidental benefits 
upon society. 

“Non-stock 
reciprocal or 


the mutual, 
inter-insurer classes is 
in direct contrast to this. The policy 
holder under such conditions merely 
‘exchanges a small chance of a large 
loss for a large chance of a smal! loss.’ 
Upon signing his contract he auto- 
matically becomes jointly liable with 
the other policyholders for all the loss- 
es of his company. He enters into a 
more or less precarious partnership 
with a few hundred or a few thousand 
utter strangers. 

“He really ob'igates himself to pay 
a portion of his own loss in case of 


insurance of 


any after assessments. This mav or 
may not be helpful, but it is hardly 
‘insurance’—-with the accent on the 
second syllable.” 

Other chapters describe conflagra- 
tions, credits, the agency svstem. the 
National Board, the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and other essential fea- 


tures of stock insurance service. 





BANKERS LIFE GAINS 


New examined business of the Bank- 
ers Life of Des Moines for the first 
two weeks of Mav showed a total of 
over $5,000,000 which was a gain of 
$700,000 as compared with the corre- 


sponding period of April. 








The Human Side 














JOHN A. DALZELL 


John A. Dalzell, who has been elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, has been a 
member of the National Association for 
years and is at present a member of 
the grievance committee. He does 
both a fire and casualty business and 
is general agent for some of the Conti- 
nental Casualty lines. The Pennsyl- 
vania Association had not had a meet- 
ing in seven years before the one in 
Harrisburg last week. It got off to a 
good start. 

* « = 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, has written the fol- 
lowing human interest letter to the New 
York “Herald”: 


_ A letter in your paper from Archie Rice, tell- 
ing the story of the great wild stallion that 
roamed through the San Joaquin plains in Cali- 
fornia in the ’60s, and’ finally became part of 
Barnum’s Circus, reminds me of another wild 
stallion that roamed over the plains of northern 
Wyoming in the early ’80s. He was wild, all 
right, and attracted the attention of the cattle 
men who occupied that territory at the time 
because of his beauty, fleetness and the dis- 
turbance he caused among the mares owned by 
the cowboys. He was pure white, not a large 
horse, but fleet, and with an eye that when 
he was enraged seemed literally to blaze fire. 
He wag finally lassocd, as Mr. Rice’s great 
horse was, and put in a corral of one of the 
cattlemen on the Laramie River. No man ever 
succeeded in riding him. Some one gave him 
a name—he was known as Lollard. After a 
time. in which all efforts to subdue him failed, 
he broke from the corral and rejoined the 
group of horses of which he was the leader. 
Soon after that I was hunting antelope on 
the slopes of the Laramie River and coming 
up on the lee side over a little divide I dis- 
covered Lollard in the midst of his followers, 
quietly grazing. He looked up, gave a snort, 
a toss of his head, and, apparently contemptu- 
ous of any possible danger from me, started 
off at a gentle lope, with all the band trailing 
behind. He disappeared over the next divide 
and, so far as I know, until the day of his 
death remained unconquered and unconquerable. 
I know I had and think other men who 
knew about it had a feeling of sympathy for 
Lollard. There was something so fine in his 


fierce struggle for freedom that we were glad 
when he regained it. 
= 6 * 


Mrs. M. P. Tagg has just completed 
her qualification to the 1922 Southern 
Century Club of the Equitable Society, 
and is the first agent to qualify from the 
Atlanta Agency. During the Anniver- 
sary Testimonial Campaign in honor of 
President Day, Mrs. Tagg submitted 
25% applications for $91,875 of business. 
This agent was a Century Club member 
during 1917, 1918 and 1919, a Quarter- 
Million member during 1920, and quali- 
fied for the Half-Million Corps in 1921. 
She is the second woman to gain that 
distinction in the history of the Society. 


TO WRITE RAIN RISKS 
The City of New York Insurance 
Company will on June 1 commence the 
writing of rain insurance, 
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Kemper, of Mutuals, 
Chairman Again 


STOCKS LOSE BY 100 VOTES 





Annual Meeting of Insurance Division 
of United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington 
ocr the third time James S. Kemper, 
of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co., Chicago, was elected chairman of 
the insurance group of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce at a 
meeting in Washington this week, held 
on the day preceding the annual con- 
vention. The vote was 161 to 60. In 
his annual address as chairman Mr. 
Kemper said that there was only one 
thing which could block the deve op 
ment of the insurance division of the 
Chamber, and that was for the insur- 
ence men themselves to make a try 
for class advantaze. He made a plea 

for non-partisanship. 

As was the case last year a number 
ef insurance men who showed up when 
the voting for committeemen and chair- 
men took place did not attend the con- 


vention _ itself. Among those who 
played politics in the preliminaries 
were Major Carvalho, of the Rossia, 


who for this occasion was the delegate 
from a body of business men in Little 
Rock, and Hugh Johnson a Washington 
local agent, who for the time being 
represented Utah. 

The mutuals as usual played a lot of 
politics, too, and a few of their repre- 
sentatives voted in various guises. The 
stock people, however, were clearly out 
numbered in voting. 

Seen at Washington 

Among prominent insurance men in 
Washington, some of whom did not 
attend the regular sessions, were Jesse 
S. Phillips, A. Duncan Reid, Nelson D. 
Sterling, O. E. Schaefer, John B. Morton, 
J. B. Longacre, Herman Behrens, A. C. 
Hegeman, S. H. Pool, F. Robertson- 
Jones, Henry H. Putnam and Walter 
H. Bennett. Herman L. Ekern and 
many mutua' men were in attendance. 

The convention opened at the New 
Ebbitt Hotel, with a room full of peo- 
ple. Looking cool after his victory 
Chairman Kemper sat with H. A. Smith, 
president of the National of Hartford 
(a Chamber director), at his side. Mr. 
Smith looked just as cool as Mr. Kem- 
per did. The latter’s opening talk was 
a model, emphasizing the necessity of 
preventive measures to stop losses. 

He felt that an ounce of prevention 
was worth a ton of rate raising, and, 
furthermore, it would sit better on the 
public. He told what is being done by 
judges in Detroit and Cleveland to 
cut down accidents by stiff court pen- 
alties, women even being sent to the 
workhouse. In Detroit the reduction 
in accidents was at least 40% and on 
top of a 25% increase in auto produc- 
tion. He told what the Chamber is 


Harding Endorses 
Senator Frelinghuysen 


SPEAKS BEFORE JERSEY WOMEN 








President Spends Week-end at Sea- 
view as Guest of Junior 
Senator Edge 





Senator Joseph Freylinghuysen, of 
New Jersey, who is a candidate for re- 
nomination as United States Senator, 
was flat-footedly endorsed by President 
Harding at a meeting which he attended 
in Atlantic City last week while spend- 
ing the week-end in that section as the 
guest of junior Senator Edge of New 
Jersey. 

The President was in New Jersey 
ostensibly for recreation, arriving at the 
Seaview Golf Club on Friday in time to 
play eighteen 


holes In the 


evening he consented to make a short 


of golf. 


address at a dinner of Republican wo- 
men in Atlantic City. It was at this 
meeting that the President came out in 
a flat-footed endorsement of Senator 
Frelinghuysen. 


There were turnouts of people all 


along the route, but the President re- 
frained from making a speech until he 
reached Elmer, There he got out of 
his motor while the school children sang 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” In re- 





ay 





coing in distributing fire prevention 
literature; and in other ways. 

President Donaldson, of the insurance 
commissioners convention, made a talk 
teeming with suggestions as usual. For 
one thing he did not see why there 
should be so many licenses. He told 
of one agent in his state who had 
licenses for sixty companies, which he 
regarded as much too many as he feels 
that if a man is licensed to write fire 
insurance for one company, for in- 
stance, he should be able to write it for 
any company which, wil, permit him to 
cdo so. He spoke a word about adver- 
tising and posters, and thought that the 
insurance people should bring out the 
circus feature of the business, by which 
he meant that spectacular human inter- 
est side illustrating what insurance 
can do, and what it does do. He also 
favored a more simple contract. The 
average man wants to know that he 
is covered in a glance at the contract, 
such as he feels when he looks at the 
Lloyd’s document. Few read the fine 
print standard policy. 

W. H. Merrill, of the Underwriters 
Laboratories, explained conservation 
work and the Laboratories. 
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sponse to repeated cheering, he made a 
short speech in which he said that Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen was to be one of 
the party as a guest of Senator Edge. 

It is needless to say that insurance 
men are back of Frelinghuysen to a 
man. He has made a reputation in the 
Senate for thinking right on important 
questions. 





B. T. NOLAN RESIGNS 





New York Manager of Osborn & Co. and 
Three Others Quit to Enter Broker- 
age Business Independently 

Resignations have badly crippled, 
temporarily at least, the New York 
office of Osborn & Company, marine in- 
surance brokers and average adjusters. 
Four persons have quit within the last 
two weeks, including B. T. Nolan, who 
organized and managed the interests 
here, the home office being in Chicago. 
Mr. Nolan has gone into the brokerage 
business for himself, under the name of 
B. T. Nolan & Co, with offices on 
Maiden Lane, Otto Esselborn, cargo 
manager, and Jack Rennick have also 
resigned their positions and _ started 
Esselborn, Rennick & Co. as insurance 
brokers, 





H. M. ZWEIG PROMOTED 

J. K. McFarland, who has for the 
past six years been in charge of the 
New York City brokerage department 
of the National Fire of Hartford, has 
resigned to engage in another branch 
of the insurance business for his own 
account. At the request of the Na- 
tional, his resignation does not become 
effective until October 1, 1922, when 
Capt. H. M. Zweig, the National’s State 
Agent in Pennsylvania, will be trans- 
ferred to New York City, with the title 
of General Agent, and placed in charge 


of that company’s brokerage depart- 
ment and other important interests 
there. 
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TO MOVE UPTOWN 
Home Office of Liverpool & London 
& Globe Will Leave 
Newark 
The Liverpoo! & London & Globe, 
which a year or so ago moved its 
Home Office from William street to 


Newark where it has several floors in 
the Globe Indemnity Building, will re- 
turn to New York, and has rented floors 
in the new building at Pershing Square. 
Thus one more company is centering 
about the 42nd street section. 

For many years the Liverpool & 
London & Globe management was lo- 
cated on William street, but it packed 
up and moved to Newark when the 
Globe’s new building was opened. 





ADVERTISE ON BILL BOARDS 

The newest experiment in outdoor 
advertising in Boston is in using bill 
boards and the All American Brokers, 
Inc., is the first to make use of this 
novel way of attracting the attention 
of the public. The Boston office is at 
185 Devonshire street. The background 
of the Boston bill board which has been 
erected on Commonwealth avenue near 
the junction of Brighton avenue is 
“Americanism” which undoubtedly will 
start some comment as the All Ameri- 
can Brokers were supposed at one time 
to be in sympathy with the Sinn Fein 
movement. 





ALAN S. BOLLES TO WED 

A'an §S. Bolles, of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau, will be married to 
Miss Edith J. Walls, of 657 Essex 
street, Plainfield, N. J., tomorrow at 
four o'clock P. M. The ceremony will 
take place at Hope _ Presbyterian 
Chapel, Plainfield, and the officiating 
minister will be the Rev. Dr. Skellinger. 
Hugh Sanford, of the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company, will be best man and 
the bridesmaid will be Miss Elizabeth 
Bolles, sister of the groom. 
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Jail Sentence For 
Theatre Owner 
NEGLIGENCE ay 


CAUSED FIRE 





Insurance Men Interested in New 
Haven Case; Responsibilities of 
Building Owners 
The Judge C. L. 
in the superior court in New 
Lawrence W. Carroll, who was 
manager of the Rialto that 
the time it burned on 
night November 27th, guilty of 


decision of Avery 
Haven in 
finding 
theatre in 
city at 
Sunday 


was 


gross negligence, and in stating his de- 
“The 
could not be 
terms than ‘a fire trap,’ a place of 
extreme danger to the public, which 
never should have been invited to enter 


cision said, theatre on evidence 


described in any other 


it,” interests insurance’ men. The 
court said the accused had _ failed to 
use reasonable efforts toward safety 
and “it seems to me that this decision 
is so great as to constitute gross neg- 
ligence.” Judge Avery then fined Car- 
roll $1,000 and sentenced him to one 


year in jail, with execution of the sen- 
tence suspended until an appeal to the 
supreme court of errors, which is to 
be taken, is decided. 

The court gave his 
common law charge 
and not on 


decision on the 
of gross negligence 
the superior court charge 


of mans aughter on which Carroll was 
tried. The manslaughter charge was 
based on the finding of Coroner Eli 
Mix who held the theatre manager 


criminally responsible for conditions 
which existed at the theatre, more spe- 
cifically the lack of fire-fighting equip- 
ment and carelessness in permitting the 
use of burning incense to give “atmos- 


phere” to “The Sheik,” a motion picture 
which was being shown. The court 
decided that it had no jurisdiction in 
the second charge. Coroner Mix also 


held City Building Inspector Joseph E. 


Haven and A. S$. Black 
of Boston, president of the company 
which controled the Rialto’ theatre, 
criminally responsible. Black was _ be- 


Austin of New 


yond the jurisdiction of the state court 


and in the city court Austin was dis- 


charged because there was not sufficient 


evidence to find him guilty. 
Assistant State’s Attorney Walter 
M. Pickett said the accused was 


charged by the state with grossly reck- 
less and negligent acts which resulted 
in the death of one of its citizens. 
Negligence 

Continuing he said: “The negligence 
consisted in the condition the theatre 
was in; after that Case’s death only 
remained to make the crime = man- 
slaughter. The state id not attempting 
to charge him with a crime predicated 
on the proposition that he did not build 
the new building or remodel the old. 
He came to New Haven in July last 
and when he took charge of the Rialto 
he was then in duty bound to know 
the character of its construction, its 
dangerous character, and to govern his 
duty and his conduct in the manage 
ment from the light of the conditions 
and dangers which then existed; and 
we insist, as manager, that he must 
conduct himself in his use of it with 
reasonable prudence and skill and thar 
such use should not expose the public 
to danger and that he should not do 
anything to add to the danger that then 
existed.” 


Mr. Pickett described conditions in 
the theatre at some length, fire ex- 
tinguishing appliances being limited 


practically to a little fire extinguisher 
and a roll of garden hose. 

“There was not a single safe-guard,” 
he said, “to prevent the flames from 
spreading into the auditorium for a 
long enough time to allow the people 
to get out. It was an unsafe place 
to use in the mannes that Carro'l used 
it. The house was packed to capacity 
and the fire doors bolted top and bot- 
tom. When he took charge of the 
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theatre he did so with knowledge and 
was bound to regulate the use of that 
building in the light of those condi- 
tions. He was responsible for what he 
did, and for what he permitted to be 
done under his direction and contro). 

“Five cents worth of alum and a little 


water would have saved the lives of 
at least three persons. He had an 
appropriation for Sunday expenses of 


$200, but he did not buy five cents 
worth of alum. Ke'ly lighted the in- 
cense. But that Carroll knew it was to 
be used goes without argument. He 
tolerated the presence of the incense on 
the stage, the hasket, the cheese cloth, 
the flimsy medallion and in the light 
of the construction of the theatre, and 


the absence of fire-proofing and pre- 
ventive—-even a barrel of water to- 
gether caused a bonfire and in doing 


so, did a danzerous and reckless thing. 
The fire started either from the incense 
or the electrical apparatus. Whether 
the one or the other the point is that 
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there had been hung there flimsy non- 
fireproof stuff which a reasonable, pru- 
dent man would have foreseen was 
dangerous,” 


Out on Bail 

The sentence imposed by 
Avery will not be executed pending 
the appeal and Carroll was admitted 
to bail in $2,500 bonds. Counsel for 
Carroll stated to the court that the 
ground of appeal would be that of al- 
lcged error. State’s Attorney Al'ing 
then gave notice that he would appeal 
from the decision of Judge Avery who 
said the superior court had no jurisdic- 
tion in the matter of the charge of 
overcrowding the theatre. To have 
both sides enter an appeal in a case, 
while not unusual, has attracted atten- 
tion of lawyers and many insurance 
men throughout the state. Hartford 
insurance men are practically interested 
because three Hartford companies had 
$10,000 of insurance each on the Rialto 
theatre. 

Rumor has it 
ager carried no public 
ance. If he had would not the insur- 
ance company have enforced certain 
rules and have sent an inspector around 
from time to time to see that they 
were being used and things in general 
were alright? It is advisable to have 
the theatre inspected at regular inter- 
vals by persons trained in modern 
methods of fire prevention, because 
such inspections often disclose danger- 
ous conditions, the existence or im- 
portance of which may not be apparent 
to persons who are not skilled in this 
work. Chemica’ fire extinguishers be- 
come valueless if the contents are not 
renewed periodically; hose  deterio- 
rates, in time, and becomes worthless; 
hese nozzles are lost or become mis: 
placed and exits and fire escapes are 
often allowed to become obstructed, or 
covered with snow and ice. These and 
many other similar conditions may 
escape the attention of the owners, 
operators and employes of the theatre, 
but wil! be discovered by expert  in- 
spectors as those employed by insur- 
ance companies and the cost of this 
service will be outweighed by the ad- 
ditional security afforded both to the 
theatre owner and to the public. 


Judge 


the theatre man- 
liability insur- 


that 


Value of Sprinklers 


One can never go too far in the way 
of protecting himself and his property 
from such disasters as the one above. 
The value of fire sprinkler systems is 
well ilustrated in several ways by 
features of Worcester’s recent series 
of fires which caused a loss of nearly 


$1,500,000. 

One of the buildings near to that 
in which the first large fire started 
was equipped with an outside system 


which was turned on and which left 
the structure sheeted in ice, but not 
so much as scorched by the fire. The 
spread of the fire carried it close to 
another large structure equipped with 
both inside and outside sprinklers. The 
outside water curtain was turned on 


when the flames approached and it pro- 
(Continued on page 15) 
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What Business Men May 
Expect of Insurance 


MANUFACTURER MAKES TALK 








James R. MacColl Tells Chamber It 
Has Useful Field of Service; 
Pleads for Broad Vision 


One of the most interesting talks be- 
fore the insurance division of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
this week in Washington was by James 
R. MacColl, president of the Lorraine 
Manufacturing Co., ol Providence, R. I., 
who has served as Chairman of the com- 
mittee on fire waste and insurance ap- 
pointed by the board of directors of the 
Chamber, His topic was, “What the 
American Business Man May Expect of 
Insurance.” In part he said: 


This committee was largely composed of repre- 
sentatives of insurance companies, but included 
also several frank and earnest critics of insur- 
ance methods, who spoke more particularly for 
the buyers of insurance and for the public inter- 
est. M: iny meetings were held of the general 
committee and of its sub-committees. Finally, 
in January, 1921, a report was submitted to the 
board of directors 

The new insurance department of the Cham- 
ber is now beginning to function. Its success 
and usefulness must depend upon its breadth 
of viewpoint and freedom from selfish bias. It 
must deal fearlessly with existing evils, and 
advocate even-handed justice to insurers and in- 
sured, the public, and the governmental authori 
tics with whom insurance is so closely linked. 

While citizens of one country, we really live 
and work under fifty legislatures. Federal regu 
lation and control of insurance admittedly has 
many advantages, but in view of decisions of the 
Supreme Court, it is not now practicable. The 
present system of state control is burdensome 
and expensive, because of its continual con- 
fusion and conflict. There is unquestioned need 
of uniformity of state laws regulating insurance. 
In this matter, the insurance department of the 
chamber has cpportunity for constructive action. 


Security, Economy, Scientific Research, 
Prompt Payments 


Answering the question which has been pro- 
pounded, and referring more particularly to fire 
insurance, the American business man may ex 
pect of insurance 

1. Security, through companies soundly fi 
nanecd, honestly administered and adequately 
supervised. Premiums must be sufficient to yield 
a fair return on invested capital after payment 
of proper losses and expenses and reserves for 
emergencies. The best form of provision for 
conflagrations has not yet been found, A con- 
flagration that ruins insurance companies and 
individuals is destructive of the security de- 
manded, Poorly financed and managed insur 
ance COmMmpanies are also a menace, 

2. Scientific research, engineering skill and 
sound advice to policyholders are also expected, 
in order to reduce waste and loss, and premiums 
paid by the insured, Much has been accom- 
plished by the mutual companies and by the 
boards of underwriters of stock companies in 
this direction. In relation to fire waste, espe- 
cially, much remains to be done. In my opinion, 
the factory mutual system has accomplished won- 
ders in the reduction of fire waste by thorough 
inspection, study of causes of fires, and_ the 
adoption of preventive devices--the chief of 
which, of course, is the automatic sprinkler. 
The result is shown in a continual reduction of 
loss by see and of the net ,cost of insurance 
during the last thirty or forty years. No selfish 
interest should be allowed to stand in the way 
of improved construction, preventive devices, 
regular inspection and investigation. 

3. Economy and efficiency. In a recent ad 
dress, the chairman of the Western Insurance 
Bureau said, “The crying need of the hour in 
fire insurance is economy in commissions to 
avents, loss adjustments, cancellations, forms, 
travelling expenses, salaries, expenses in the 
large centers and org zanization and rating bureau 
expenses, Why do we complain about high loss 
ratio, when the great greed for business warps 
our better judgment and we hire premium pro- 
curers instead of trained special agents? Com 
petition is keen, but our stockholders want divi- 
dends.”” 

The Agency System 

The agency system as existing both in fire 
and life insurance has been frequently severely 
criticized. There are undoubtedly many insur- 
ance agents of broad visien, whose dealings are 
on the highest standard of integrity and fairness 
and who are continually working for the benefit 
of the insured, even though it results in imme- 
diate loss to themselves, but, in relation to fire, 
the agency system is in many respects not sound 
economically. Frequently, improvements  whien 
would reduce fire hazard—and consequently, pre- 
miums—are not advocated. Moral hazard is ig- 
nored, and unjustifiable risks are taken because 
of the commissions accruing to agents. 

4. Equitable rates. Extension of the system 


of scientific s¢ nedule rating with statistics based | 


on classification of risks and fire experience, also 
efficient inspection of risks to be insured, tend 
towards more equitable rates. Without adequate 
competition, there must be supervision of rates 
by the state, to prevent injustice to buyers of 
ins urance, 

5. Adjustment of losses should be prompt and 
equitable, where there is no question of the 
moral hazard, but, on the other hand, there is 
need of more searching investigation and with- 
holding of settlement in the case of questionable 
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fires. The enormous fire waste in this country, 
compared with foreign countries, is to a con- 
siderable extent accounted for by the ignoring 
of moral hazards and failure to hold policy- 
holders responsible and punishable for negligence 
and arson. 

6. Co-operation is expected with relation to the 
development of foreign trade. Although the 
history of the last two years has been disastrous 
to many export ventures, the future prosperity 
and growth of our country depend on large 
exports. Insurance, as well as banking and 
shipping, must contribute to this develanmaniet. 

Expectations and obligations should be re- 
ciprocal. If business expects much from insur- 
ance, insurance has a right to expect much from 
business. Trade associations and local chambers 
of commerce should have insurance committees 
studying municipal and state laws and _ investi- 
gating the relation of insurance to business, 
ready actively to co-operate with insurance com- 
panies in every progressive policy that will bring 
about greater efficiency and economy. These 
committees can do much to benefit insurance 
companies in relation to their problems of taxa- 
tion. The burden of inequitable taxation is, of 
course, finally borne by the policyholder. 

Insurance has a right to expect from state 
legislators and administrative officials cordial co- 
operation in every movement that will tend to 
diminish losses, effect economies and establish 
taxation on an equitable basis. 

In conclusion, I believe that no department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has a more clearly defined field of useful service 
to its organization members and the public gen- 
erally than the insurance department. It can 
unite and advance all interests if it has large 
enough vision. 


CELEBRITIES TO ATTEND 





New Hampshire Governor, Insurance 
Commissioners and Heads of Bu- 
reaus Booked for Meeting 





In talking about the convention in 
June of the New England insurance 
agents Alfred Davenport, of Boston, 
said to The Eastern Underwriter this 
week: 

“The convention is to be held during 
the days of June 27, 28 and 29. On 
the evening of June 27 there will be 
a get-together dinner. Prominent 
guests of honor to be the Governor of, 
New Hampshire, a well known United 
States Senator, the insurance commis- 
sioners of the New England states, 
President Morton of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, President Wood 
of the New Eng'and Insurance Ex- 
change, Secretary Goddard of the New 
Ingland Insurance Exchange and a 
number of prominent men of the in- 
surance world. 

“There will be two business sessions 
on the mornings of June 28 and 29. 
Interesting entertainment has been sug- 
gested for the evenings, and during 
the afternoons many will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to study and 
enjoy the wonderful scenery afforded 
at this spot in New Hampshire.” 


L. F. HANKIN RESIGNS 
L. F, Hankin has resigned his connec- 
tion with Park, Thomas & Co., Inc., in- 
surance agents, and has opened offices 
for a general insurance business at 
992-994 Ellicott square, Buffalo. 


THEATRE OWNER JAILED 
(Continued from page 14) 
tected the exterior from anything ex- 
cept water damage, though a wooden 
structure just across a narrow alley 
burned so fiercely as to be destroyed. 
A little fire which managed to get 
headway in one spot was promptly put 
out by the operation of the automatic 
interior system. Occupants of this 
building give the water curtain credit 
for saving the building while the fire 
chief is quoted as saying that the de- 
struction of the building where the 
fire started was due to its lack of any 

sort of sprinkler protection. 

Where the second fire broke out in 
the lumber district one of the build- 
ings had just been outfitted with a 
sprinkler system and the water turned 
on the day before. Something about 
it was considered not quite up to 
standard and water was shut off to 
have a change made. It remained shut 
off for the night and before morning 
the building had burned for the lack 
of it. 

With such equipment ag this and 
safety rules enforced in our cities we 
would have less risk from big fires 
and insurance premiums would also be 
much less on the building protected. 
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Should Over-Insurance 
Cause Agent To 
Lose His License? 


IN MICHIGAN 





QUESTION UP 





What Agents, Brokers and Underwrit- 
ers Think About Inspecting 
Risk Negligence 





Is an insurance commissioner taking 
the correct attitude when he cancels 
the license of an insurance agent who 
over-insures property, which in the 
final analysis invites arson? 

Michigan Insurance Commissioner 
Hands has taken that action in the 
case of C. H. Mann, an agent in 
Lansing, whom he accuses of over-in- 
suring the furniture of an assured, all 
of which came to light in a fire and 
a trial for arson. The policy was for 
$1,500; the furniture was valued at $300. 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, through its paper “The 
American Agency Bulletin,” has print- 
ed a page article, saying that the com- 
missioner has misplaced his responsi- 
bility, and declaring that his action 1s 
unfair to the local agency business. It 
says that theoretically inspection of 
every risk is ideal, but practica ly it 
is impossible. 

One Opinion 

The Eastern Underwriter queried a 
number of underwriters, agents and 
brokers on the subject and found some 
divided opinion, but most of those seen 


agreed with the “American Agency 
Bulletin.” One opinion on the subject 
follows: 


“I do not know anything about the 
circumstances of the individual case of 
Cc. H. Mann, the Lansing agent who 
had his license cancelled because the 
insurance commissioner said that, in- 
suring $300 worth of property for $1,500, 
he was guilty of gross negligence. I 
do not know whether there was col- 
lusion in that case. But as a general 


proposition an insurance commissioner 
who takes the lofty attitude that an 
agent who over-insures property should 
lose his license is going on the theory 
that the insuring public of America is 
lost to a sense of honor and decency. 
In other words, he is stamping the 
great American property-owning public 
as members of a great fraternity of 
crooks. 

“Now, this is not true. The average 
person, insurance agent as well as 
property owner, is an honest man. On 
its face the action of the insurance 
commissioner in revoking the license 
of this agent at first blush may seem 
theoretically sound as over-insurance 
has a tendency to breed arson, and it 
is not on y fair to the company but to 
the assured that large policies on small 
values shopld not be issued. Then, 
too, an agent should inspect a_ risk 
wherever possible, should never know- 


ingly erect a condition which creates 
a bad moral hazard, and above all, 
should be acquainted with va‘ues so 


that he can correctly measure them. 
But it is not. always possible to inspect 
risks nor to make correct estimates of 
values, especially in times of fluctua- 
tion. The conscientious agent will do 
as well as he can; sometimes he makes 
a mistake. 

“Few agents try to put anything over 
on companies and those who do are 
quickly recognized not only in the home 
office but by the specials in the fie’d, 
and they are watched. Upon reading 
the editorial on the front page of the 
American Agency Bulletin under the 
caption: ‘A Commissioner Misplaces A 
Responsibility, I made inquiry among 
various underwriters, agents and brok- 
ers and found little sympathy with 
the position of the Michigan commis- 
sioner, although there was some divi- 
sion of opinion. I learned that much of 
the talk on over-insurance is an exag- 
geration largely set on foot by chiefs 
of fire departments who have their 
vision colored when they run up against 
a bad arson case. Of course, if there 
is an arson case the fire department 


is the first to know it. But these cases 
are few and far between and generally 
the same set of men set the same get 
of fires. Often there is no relation of 
any kind between arson and insurance 
and many articles have been written on 
young men of defective mentality who 
start fires for the sheer joy of seeing 
them burn or to watch the fire depart- 
ment in operation. 

“Anyway, an inspection is not always 
what it is cracked up to be. In the case 
of a crook, he can have his furniture 
in a house when the insurance agent 
visits it and remove it when he has 
gone. I wonder if the insurance com- 
missioner of Michigan understands all 
the circumstances that would enter into 
a voluntary over-insurance; the _ per- 
jury, the possibility of detection, the 
nasty quarrel with the adjusters and 
the court aftermath if it reaches that 
stage?” 

An Underwriter Disagrees 

An underwriter of considerable ex- 
perience thinks that every risk should 
be inspected, either by an agent or by 
a representative of the agent’s office. 
He says that only in that way is a 
company protected. He fee's that an 
agent should be so closely in touch with 
his clients that he knows all about the 
values he is called upon to insure and 
will do so conscientiously. 

Views of “Bulletin” 

In its article the “American Agency 
Bul etin” says in part: 

“It is clearly to be seen that the 
commissioner is condemning the agent 
for having issued a policy for an amount 
greater than the actual value of the 
property. It is also plain that the 
agent could not have known this ex- 
cept through an inspection of the prop- 
erty. The ideal state of affairs no doubt 
would be to investigate each risk; have 
it. appraised by experts; and al'ow the 
companies to reimburse themselves by 
charging more for the insurance. But 
this is impracticable. The same men 
who desire this idealistic inspection 
service would be the first to attack the 
companies for profiteering if the rates 


were raised to a level necessary to sus- 
tain the extra expenditure. The public 
can have most anything it wants as 
long as it is willing to pay for it. Is 
it willing to pay higher rates in order 
to have this extra service? 


“We are hearing much these days 
about the education of the public a'ong 
insurance lines. It would seem that 
this proposition comes under that 
head. We are also reading much about 
the movement to ‘educate in honesty.’ 
This is also pertinent to the matter 
in hand. It is obvious that the agent 
and company cannot make the sort of 
inspections desired by the insurance 
commissioner of Michigan, and others, 
without a large additional cost, which 
the public, in the final settlement of 
things, would have to pay. The pub- 
lic is greatly interested in securing ade- 
quate insurance, and a part of the 
public, anything masquerading under the 
name of insurance, as cheap'y as pos- 
sible. The insurance agent and _ his 
company or companies, are giving a 
valued service as cheaply as it is pos- 
sible to render under the circumstances. 
Much of the cost of insurance can be 
laid directly at the door of an insur- 
ance-ignorant public. The equivalent of 
this inspection could be had by the 
public, if the agent could depend upon 
the word of the assured that the values 
he offers as being correct for his prop- 
erty are true ones. This is where ‘edu- 
cation in honesty’ could perform won- 
ders. If the moral hazard were e'imi- 
nated much of the other trouble would 
go with it. 

“We would suggest that the policy 
of penalizing an agent for not render- 
ing a service which he cannot reason- 
ably be expected to give is wrong. It 
not only unfairly hurts the business 
and prestige of the agent, but causes 
the company, an innocent party to the 
transaction, to suffer. Moreover, it 
hurts the entire business in the eyes 
of the public. 

“Instead of ‘penalize the agent,’ we 
would sav, ‘Put the blame where it be- 
longs. Educate the pub‘ic’.” 
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Passing of L. & L. & G. 
“Branch” in Charleston 


LOWNDES & CO. ARE AGENTS 





Announcement Causes Sentimental Re- 
flections; Company Had Its Own 
Local Directors There 





Charles L. Mullally, surviving partner 
of C. T. Lowndes & Co., Charleston, 
S. C., and grandson of the late Col. 
Rawlins Lowndes, is a visitor this 
week at the Home Office of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe in Newark. 

That’s a prosaic sounding news 
item, but as a matter of fact the visit 
is of unusual importance to South- 
eastern insurance men as it was accom- 
panied by an announcement to The 
Eastern Underwriter by Mr. Mullally 
that owing to the termination of the 
L. & L. & G. local management contract 
in Charleston the company has now 
placed the firm of C. T. Lowndes & Co., 
as at present constituted, on an agency 
basis in accordance with the present 
rules of the S. E. U. A. At the same 
time, it is stated that Mr. Mullally has 
taken into partnership A. Jeff McDowe‘!, 
a well-known and popular insurance 
man of Charleston, whose father rep- 
resented one of the oldest agencies of 
the Hartford and whose brother is spe- 
cial agent of the Springfield. 

An Old-Established Agency 

For two generations at least the 
Lowndes agency has had an import- 
ance, a high standing and a status of 
its own in Charleston. It began before 
the Civil War as a branch office. Inter- 
rupted by the war it was resumed with 
its own local board of directors and 
occupied a bui'ding owned by the L. & 
L. & G. The building had a historical 
interest also as it carries proudly to 
this date one of the shots fired from 
Fort Sumter. And so the years passed. 
Colonel Lowndes was, quite a character 
himself, and the combination of him- 
self, the local board of directors, the 
building and his contract made the 
office one to be reckoned with. You 
can imagine what kind of a local board 
of directors a local agent would pick 
out. No one of consequence or moment 
in the community escapes. It is his 
chance to do something in the grand 
manner. A _ wallop for competitors 
who have no local directors! 

About four years ago the building 
was sold by the company and recently 
David Barclay Henderson (for years a 
partner) died. Ever since Southeastern 
specials have considered what would 
happen. It was not known whether 
the “local management” idea would be 
continued or not. The office contro!s 
a large amount of brokerage business 
and a Charleston correspondent of The 
Kastern Underwriter said this week: 
“At the time of the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company fertilizer line ex- 
citement, when lines were canceled and 
re-written, C. T. Lowndes & Co. con- 
trolled a large share of this business, 
and the agency headed the protests 
which came from Charleston and else- 
where over the action taken by the 
five companies who assumed the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina and Royster lines.” 

The Present Partners 

Mullally and McDowell, the two part- 
ners with the Kipling names, represent 
the new South, the aggressive, wide- 
awake, young go-getters. No goatees, 
or broad brimmed hats, or exaggerated 
manners, or mint juleps at noon. Born 
in Charleston Mullally went to At'anta 
and became assistant stamping clerk. 
He is insurance bred in all directions 
as James Adger was also his grand- 
father. 

So, there is a new deal on in Charles- 
ton, and depend. upon it Messrs. Mul- 
lally and McDowell will keep the C. T. 
Lowndes & Co. banner flying high, 
while they will likewise see that the 
L. & L. & G. will be as of yore—a 
company to swear by. 





Chauncey S. S. Miller, advertising 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, was in Cincinnati attending the 
Southern Industrial Insurance Confer- 
ence last week. 


CHASING BOSTON FIRE-BUGS 


Public Safety Department Suggests 
Representatives of National Board 
Be Sent to Co-operate 








Efforts are being made in Boston to 
secure the co-operation of the insurance 
interests with the Public Safety De- 
partment of Massachusetts,in a drive 
to bring to justice some of the crim- 
inals who are still active in setting 
fires in this section of the country. In 
an interview with a representative of 
The Eastern Underwriter this week 
President Alfred Davenport of the 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
stated that it has been suggested to 
him by members of the Public Safety 
Department as well as others interested 
that it was high time for the insur- 
ance companies, or, in other words the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 


to have a representative here in this 
section who was authorized and recog- 
nized as the individual to whom the 
authorities could look for information 
and co-operation in connection with 
chasing the fire-bugs. 

The matter has been talked over on 
the “street” and prominent insurance 
men, including officials of the local New 
England companies, are strongly in 
favor of the National Board taking some 
action along this line for Boston and 
New England. 





NORTH BRITISH COVERS EARTH 

The North British & Mercantile, has 
issued a neat circular showing a pic- 
ture of the world on a g'obe, and the 
motto, “The Four Corners of the Earth,” 
with its name covering the globe. It 
also stresses the fact that late orders 
are covered and it is always ready for 
“after hours” business. 


NEW LUNCH CLUB 

The establishment of a luncheon club 
in connection with the activities of the 
William Street Club is under considera- 
tion by a special committee appointed 
at the last regular dinner meeting, held 
Tuesday evening, May 9, at Angelo’s 
Restaurant, on Pearl street, New York. 
The committee in charge of arrange- 


, ments for the annual outing of the club 


reported that several special features 
will be included in the day’s program. 
Tickets will be placed on sale imimedi- 
ately. A. C. Broderick, Frank Waltham 
Peter Tabib, M. S. Rourke and EB. Ely 
were elected to membership at this 
meeting. 





The Hartford has advised agents 
that on April 1, 1922, a new tariff of 
rates for transit live stock insurance 
went into effect, covering the entire 
territory. 











What Every Agent Knows 


“He who hath the truth at his heart need never fear the want 
of persuasion on his tongue.”’—John Ruskin 


The foundation of successful salesmanship is confi- 
dence. The purchaser must have confidence in the 
seller. The seller must have confidence in the thing 
he has to sell. 


Confidence inspires confidence. The sincere ring in 
the voice of the seller carries conviction to the mind 
of the prospect. 


In no form of selling does confidence play a more 
important part than in the selling of insurance—an 
intangible service of a technical nature. 


No man can foresee all the contingencies that may 
arise in the event of a loss. Much must, and always 
has depended, in dealing with broad-gauge companies, 
upon the spirit of the contract. 


Any agent who represents a company like the 
Fireman’s Fund can sell with unbounded confidence 
—in the security of the contract he sells, of course— 
but, more important still, with confidence in the 
spirit in which the company will interpret its 
contract. 


Many a Fireman’s Fund agent has said, “There is no 
company I would rather represent or be insured in 
than the Fireman’s Fund.” 


cause they know. They sell because they believe. 


Fire Automobile and Marine Insurance 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


COMPANY 








Such agents believe be- 
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CELLULOID LOSS 
FINALLY ADJUSTED 


(Continued from 
was destroyed except a 
of worthless debris. 


page 1) 
small amount 


The lower floor of Building No. 199 
consisted of a number of fireproof 
vaults (in one of which the fire origi- 


nated, ag stated). These 
specially constructed, 
taking care of a fire, with outlets and 
vents arranged to take care of water, 
smoke and gases, but on this occasion 
did not work out as intended and a 
very bad situation developed. As soon 
as the fire was discovered, the assured’s 
own department laid several lines o1 
hose and turned in an a’‘arm. The 
freemen at the nearest Engine House 
(who are said to be familiar with the 
handling of a celluloid fire) were in 
another part of the city on another 
fire. When the department arrived, the 
assured’s employes had lines of hose 
through the front door. It is said that 
the Fire Department put other lines 
of hose through the smoke vent, which 
the assured contends was a mistake, 
and caused the smoke and fumes to 
spread throughout thea plant instead of 
going through the vent which had been 
provided for that purpose. The as 
sured claim the proper way to have 
fought the fire was through the fron‘ 
door. There were twelve” sprinkler 
heads in the vault, of which eleven 
operated, 

The cause of the fire is unknown and 
the assured is unabe to supply any 
theory except that possibly some of 
the workmen may have been smoking, 
although it is strictly against the as- 
sured’s rule. The assured state that 
the explosion which occurred during the 


vaults were 
with a view to 


fire wes an explosion of smoke and 
fumes caused by back draught. 
The first floor of Building No. 199 


(consisting of fireproof storage vaults, 
as stated) was flooded to a depth of 
about eighteen inches and the first 
floors of Buildings No. 197 and 198 
to a depth of about one foot, varying 
slightly on account of different levels 
of the floor, and heavy smoke spread 
through all three buildings, excent 
vaults on the second floor of No. 199, 
which, owing to special construction, 
were not affected in any way. The 
value of stock in these three buildings 
was estimated by assured at $1,500,000. 
Contention of Assured 

It was contended by the assure’ and 
their chemists that oxides released by 
the burning celluloid had verv seriously 
affected a 'arge part of the stock. some 
of which had commenced to disinte- 
grate; that it had become 
unstable and there was danger of other 
fires starting at»any time, and they 
declared it to be necessary, for the pro- 
tection of the plant, that it-be gotten 
rid of as quickly as possible. We 
called in Mr. Stillwell of the Stil’well 
Laboratories and reviewed the situa- 
tion with him, and after spending most 


chemically’ 


of the day in the plant, he advised us 
that the assured were undoubtedly cor- 
rect in their position as to certain 
parts of the stock. We thereupon on 
that day (December 7th) arranged with 
the assured that they would set aside, 


for the examination of Mr. Stillwell, 
such stock as they regarded dangerous 
and as a menace to the p‘ant, and 
that such stock as he should pass as 
being dangerous might be disposed of 


in any way the assured deemed proper. 
Under this arrangement the assured 
removed from the plant and destroyed 
about 212,000 Ibs. of sheets, rods and 
tubes of the sound value of about 
$180.000. It was arranged with the as 
sured that the balance of the damaged 
stock would be put in the best pos- 
sible condition. This was done by a 
scrubbing process by hand and in ma- 
chines which the assured have for that 
purpose. 

On February 8 last they presented 
detailed schedules showing that they 
hod treated in this way a total of about 
398 000 Ibs. of sheets, rods and tubes 
(of the sound value of $365,864), of 
which 62,400 Ibs. came out perfect, with 
no 'oss except cleaning charges. The 
balance of the stock was classified by 


the assured into grades Nos. 2, 3 and 
4. on which salvages were allowed on 


the basis of various uses to which the 
same .could be put. There was also 
a considerable loss on various matert- 
als and stock in process in the specialty 
department. The assured’s total claim 
as thus presented on al! items (in- 
eluding building and machinery) was 
$511,983.24. 
Sound Value 

The assured’s factory bill their prod- 
uct to the selling department (New 
York office of assured) on the basis 
of fixed prices for various commodities, 
these prices being changed from time 
to time as conditions warrant, the 
rrices claimed by assured in present 
ing this claim beine those adonted 
Avril 1, 1921. and in forces at the time 
of the fire. The adjusters’ examination 
of the records indicated. however, that 
the cost of certain raw materials had 
been somewhat reduced, which seemed 
to justifv a reduction of about 10% 
in the 1921 prices. In fact the assured 
adopted a new schedule of prices from 
January 1, 1922. which was practical'’yv 
on that basis. The assured contended, 


however, that the prices to which we 
have referred were not exact costs but 
merely estimates to which thev had 


hoped to attain, and thev claimed that, 
as a matter of fact, their ontput for 
1921 actually cost about 29% above the 
estimates. Their records also showed 


that the actual cost of their outont 
for the past six vears had averaged 
13% above the estimates for the game 


period. Addins this 138% to the 
mated costs adovted Januarv 1, 
produces a figure in excess of the prices 
claimed by the assured. 

The estimated costs not 
ty include interest on investment, lia- 
bility insurance and other items. which 
assured later contended they were en- 
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titled to include. After a quite fu'l office from $39,764.14 to $31,554.13, and 


examination and careful review of all the latter figure was accepted by the 
these features, we decided to call in assured, 

Public Accountant J. Fred’k i. Wood A very large part of the damaged 
for consultation as ta certain items, as stock was of ivory, and the assured’s 


a result of which we decided to accept 
‘he assured’s prices, for the reason that 
while a detailed examination by Mr. 


claim for damage thereon rested upon 
the contention that a good part of it, 
after being cleaned, turned a streaky 


Wood might have resulted in reducing yellow. While this could be detected 
some of the items, these reductions on some of the sheets, the adjusters 


would have been offset by increases in 
the way of other items not inc’uded in 
their cost basis. Mr. Wood's figure, 
hewever, did reduce the item of manu- 
facturing overhead at the New York 


contended that a large part of it could 
be rsed by the assured in their own 
manufacturing, with a large salvage 
over that conceded by them. To prove 
their contention, the assured took un- 
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polished sheets which looked to be per- 
fect and polished them (which is a 
process of heating and pressure be- 
tween highly polished metal plates). 
We were forced to admit that after 
polishing the color showed material 
change, as claimed by the assured. 
They also fabricated a number of spe- 
ciaities from tubes, with the same re- 
sult. : 

During the progress of this adjust- 
ment, rumors reached the adjusters 
that all celiuloid companies had been 
forced during the war to resort to 
camphor substitutes, which had turned 
out badly, and that this assured, among 
others, was supposed to have had on 
hand large quantities of stock of in- 
ferior grade. 

The adjusters, in their investigation 
of this claim, have found it difficult, in 
fact, we may say, impossible to secure 
any definite information or opinion from 
re'iable people, either in or out of the 
celluloid business. Natura!ly, we were 
disturbed by the rumors and intima- 
tions referred to, and the feeling that 
possibly some of the stock which the 
assured destroyed after the fire was 
not of first grade, but we were able, be- 
fore concluding our investigation, to 
effectually dispose of all these ques- 
tions. We learned, for instance, from 
the assured’s records that prior to 1919 
they had manufactured very little stock 
containing camphor substitutes, a‘l of 
which had been disposed of before this 
fire; that while there was on hand a 
small quantity of the 1919 stock made 
from camphor substitutes, the formuia 
is the same to all intents and purposes 
a3 that now in use by the assured, and 
at the present time practically three- 
fourths of their output is made from 
the camphor substitute formula. The 
records which the assured laid before 
us dispose absolutely of any thought 
that the stock was inferior or con- 
tained anything more than the usual 
run of seconds (and the latter are sal- 
able at more than factory cost). 


Salvage Value 


For the purpose of securing informa- 
tion as to the salvage value of the 
damaged stock, samples were placed 
in our Newark office and were exhibited 
to such experts as we were able to 
interest, including scrap men, the latter 
offering 18c. per pound for limited 
quantities. We were also able to in- 
terest one manufacturer (fabricator of 
celluloid articles), and he estimated 
the salvage value of the stock at 50c. 
per pound for sheets and 60c, per 
pound for tubes. This was much bet- 
ter than the assured’s claim and we 
thought we had found something. We 
could not interest the assured in the 
settlement of the loss on any such basis 
and we then approached the manu- 
facturer to see how much of the stock 
he could use. He was unwilling to 
take any of it at the prices he had 
estimated, but finally offered 35c per 
pound for a maximum of 100.000 pounds, 
if up to sample, provided we could 
secure for him ninety days’ free storage 
on premises of the Cel'uloid Co. We 
hardly expected to be able to secure 
the storage, as we knew the Celluloid 
Co. needed the space, but we made an 
effort so to do and failed. 

We next took the matter of salvage 
up with the Underwriters Salvage Co. 
and General Agent C. W. Keith, of that 
company, after spending about a week 
on the matter, advised us that they 
were unable to do anything with any 
of the stock on any basis better than 
the assured’s figures. 

Our next step was to confer with 
the manufacturer who had offered 35c. 
per pound and we told him we were 
prepared to accept his offer, but he 
must commence removal of, stock at 
once. He advised that he had storage 
for only a limited quantity, but would 
look over the stock and take whatever 
he could handle. The next day, after 
examining the stock on premises of the 
Celluloid Co., he withdrew his offer, 
claiming that the stock was not up to 
sample, but was badly damaged, and 
Stated there was only a little of it 
which he could use. At our urgent 
request, he returned the next day, 


made another examination, and fina’ly 
took 793% pounds, for which he paid 
the assured the stipulated price, and 
the same is included in the salvage 
shown in the statement of loss. 

After a long and exhaustive examina- 
tion of this matter and every possible 
effort to secure expert opinion and a 
market for the salvage, we have come to 
feel that the claim presented by the as- 
sured and as set out in the enclosed 
proots of loss and in the first para- 
graph of this letter, is fair and reason- 
able, and we are recommending pay- 
ment on that basis. 

We understand the assured are in- 
augurating improvements in their stor- 
age vaults, designed to prevent a simi- 
lar loss. No doubt they will succeed 
in improving their risk in that regard, 
but whether they will be able to wholly 
eliminate the possibility of another 
such loss is a question, but there are 
some features which cannot be elimi- 
nated, among which is the fact that 
the stock (particularly the ivory) seems 
to be very susceptible to smoke and 
water damage, and, except as scrap, 
there is apparently litte or no market 
outside of the assured themselves for 
damaged celluloid. 





APPEAL FOR FIRE PREVENTION 

The fire loss for 1921 exceeded that 
of any previous year in the history of 
the United States. While final figures 
are not available, the total will be well 
over half a bilion dollars. In spite ot 
the steady development of fire-fighting 
science and equipment and fire protec- 
tion engineering there has been a 
steadily increasing fire loss year after 
year. Fire prevention education is the 
most important factor at the present 
time in preventing fire losses. It is 
safe to say that over seventy-five per 
cent of this waste is preventable. Pub- 
lic indifference, carelessness, or ignor- 
ance is responsible for most of our 
fires. Consider the chief causes of fires 

matches and smoking. These two 
items cost us in the neighborhood of 
eighteen million dollars yearly. The 
hazard can be reduced on’y through a 
widespread campaign conducted by the 
press with the co-operation of the vari- 
ous national associations, fire marshals, 
and other bodies and individuals of in- 
fluence. Any of the other main fire 
hazards, such as electricity or defective 
chimneys could be reduced by a similar 
campaign, There are few items more 
deserving of publicity or more directly 
related to public welfare than fire pre- 
vention. Those who recognize this 
needless waste, and support the fight 
against it are performing a valuable 
pub ic service. 


RETIRES FROM CANADA 

The National Liberty Insurance Com- 
pany of New York is retiring from the 
Canadian field and has reinsured all its 
Canadian business with the Liverpool 
& London & Globe. J. Gardner Thomp- 
son, manager of the latter company, 
announces that it has organized the 
National Liverpool Underwriters’ Agen- 
cy for the purpose of maintaining and 
carrying on this business with little 
or no disturbance. The National Lib- 
erty agents have fal'en into good hands. 





The National Provincial will write 
hail insurance throughout the Dominion 
this year. 
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Re-Insurance As Seen in London* 


No. 1—Problems of the British Market 


*From “The 


The collapse of the City Equitabe 
has concentrated a great deal of at- 
tention on the conditions and problems 
of the British re-insurance market. For 
the moment that market lies almost in 
ruins; almost, for on the point of the 
influence of the City Equitable we would 
not strike too pessimistic a note. The 
collapse of the City Equitable was es- 
sentially personal in its origin and 
causes, but undoubtedly it has had, for 
the time being, a destructive influence 
much more far-reaching than the case 
actually warrants. The British re-in- 
surance market has certainly been dia- 
credited; share values—although they 
must be regarded rather as an index 
to prevailing sentiment concerning the 
group than to actual investment merit 

show how low at the present time 
is the credit of the companies as in- 
vestments. 

But while the first effect of the City 
Equitable collapse is thus harmful, the 
secondary effect may be helpful. It 
may be thought that there is in this 
suggestion the element of making the 
best of a bad job, but the point under 
consideration is that the City Equitable 
collapse has directed acute attention on 
the whole question of re-insurance 
alike on the need for strong re-insur- 
ance facilities, the terms and condi- 
tions necessary for the building up of 
a strong national re-insurance force, 
and particular'y on the point whether, 
and to what extent, the conditions un- 
der which re-insurance companies are 
actually working, promote or militate 
against the establishment of a sound 
British re-insurance market. The gen- 
eral view is that the terms and condi- 
tions which have been put upon the 
companies are of such a nature as to 
cripple them in their effort to establish 
themselves on a sound business basis. 

The capital funds of the re-insurance 
companies, and the extent to which 
they had developed business at the end 
of 1920, are shown by the following 


table: 
Estab. or Issued 
Re-organized Capital 
£ 
1916 City Equitable ........ 375,000 
1903 Consolidated .......... 600,000 
T9GD SONG BIO oo ccc ce cccccccce 25,000 - 
1918 Brit. & Buropean...... 40,000 
RE ie sg | 30,000 
1919 Associated Re. ........ 200,007 
eee SeOrerel RG, ...scscacas 250,000 
th hale oy ae: 250,000 
1919 First National Re. ..... ne 000 
1919 London & Edin. ....... 85,343 
1919 London Associated .... ‘sehen 
IDEe APRUTUG ibs o05ds00000% 150,000 
1919 Re-insurance Corp. 300,000 
1919 Western Alliance ..... 600,000 
ON oct oat Data 4,480,350 


*Only £15,000 (paid-up: £60,000 issued 
+(Treaty Re) There is also a joint and 
four constituent companies. 


That sound business basis is not a 
question of capital organization. The 
City Equitable weakness, indeed, lay 
.primarily in its capital organization, for 
it was an organization which tended to 
what actua'ly happened—the concentra- 
tion of control in the hands of one man, 
who, as events proved, could not carry 
the responsibility; the reinsurance com- 
panies generally have a very good cap- 
ital organization, so that the first ele- 
ment in the establishment of a sound 
market is there. 
Difficult to Secure Foundation 

But a good capital foundation in itself 

is not sufficient; the business built 
upon that capital foundation must itself 
be on sound lines, or the whole enter- 
prise must come to naught, The founda- 
tion must be solid; the structure also 
This, 
of the re- 


must be built on sound principles. 
it is contended in respect 





Review,” 


London 


insurance market, is being rendered 
practically unposs.ble by the conditions 
under Which the business is being con- 
aucted. 

It will be remarked that to an ex- 
traord.nary degree the business has 
been concentrated on one company. 
‘the Consolidated, the oldest o: tne 
group, does indeed stand out well, but 
it is remarkabie that the City Equitable, 
re-organized in 1916, in relation to paid- 
up snare capital did four times as 
much pusiness in 1920 as the Consoii- 
dated. 

Efforts Concentrated on One Company 

In this matter a serious indictinent 
is laid at the doors of the great ‘lariff 
Offices. Instead of bending their ef- 
forts to secure a broad and sound re- 
insurance market, they in great meas- 
ure concentrated their support on 
one particular company, the one which, 
in its financial constitution, was the 
weakest of the lot. 

That describes the position from one 
aspect. Business was piled on to the 
City Equitable by direct writing offices; 
the terms on which the rank and file 
of the companies were and are oifered 
business absolutely negative the build 
ing-up of a sound business for them, 
or of sound re-insurance facilities for 
the direct-writing offices. 

Re-insurance is a peculiar business 
concerning which very little exact sta- 
tistical information is known in this 
country—certainly it is not sufficient y 
extensive or comprehensive, e:ther in 
time or area, to be a proper actuarial 
basis for the business. But the general 
principles and working of the business 
are thoroughly well understood. 

Under the most favorable conditions 
the business can give only a fine margin 
of profit on premium income, and con- 
sequently on the insurance side a wide 

a comprehensive and_ universal- 
spread is essential to success, and on 
the financial and executive side the 
incidental terms must be most eco- 
nomical: the least positively expensive 


Paid-up Premium-Income 


Capital Amt. 1920 to Cap. 
£ z Times 
*75,000 3,540,713 47 
176,334 2,036,040 12 
6,325 305,094 48 
10,000 113,454 11 
+30,000 131,395 4% 
100,003 87.635 1 
125,003 194,734 1% 
125,000 118,390 1 
187,500 647,035 3% 
96,336 96,854 1 
225,000 174,475 1 
75,000 64,692 1 
150.000 309,319 2 
300,000 537,317 1% 
1,681,501 8,357,147 5 


in ordinary share capital. 


several guarantee of all contracts by 


on the one hand and the most positively 
remunerative on the other. 


This is not merely the recital of 
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6 LINES OF PROFIT 


Every daily paper, from New York to San Francisco, suggests the 
necessity for Inland Marine and Transportation insurance. These 
N. Y. Times news items are good examples: 


1. TRANSIT INSURANCE Moving days are here! A $5,000 shipment 
of household furniture, including piano, has just been sent from 

Bayonne, N. J., to Pacific Coast. 

SALESMAN’S SAMPLES Help Wanted: Cloak salesman to travel 

Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakotas. 

3. HORSE AND WAGON — Gasoline burning in busy N. Y. street ignites 
wagon load of lumber and causes complete loss. 

4. TOURIST BAGGAGE—Weekly sailings started to Europe of such 
liners as Majestic, Olympic and Mauretania. 

5. THEATRICAL WARDROBE—“Sally” Company on the road; now 
showing in Boston—Chicago, next stop. 

6. MOTOR TRUCK SHIPMENTS An average of 21 automobile bodies 
per trip being transferred by truck and trailer from Muncie, Ind., to 
Springfield, Ohio. 


no 


There are many similar opportunities for business in your com- 
munity. Stir them up now! This company will be glad to give you the 
help of its Inland Marine and Advertising Departments. 


The more you consult us, the better we like it. 


“AMERICA FORE” 


The CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York City 


HENRY EVANS NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Cash Capital Ten Million Dollars 
CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 


JONES & WHITLOCK, Inland Marine Managers, 101 William Street, N. Y. 
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ideal conditions; they are fundamental 
conditions for the establishment of a 
sound re-insurance position. A_ re-in 
surance company is very. much re- 
stricted in its power of expression in 
business. It works entirely—-or largely 
through others: through other com- 
panies which are al'--or are supposed 
to be—prime experts, capable always 
of taking care of themselves, alike 
with the insured on the one hand, and 
with re-insurers on the other. It 1s 
largely on the terms which they can 
make with the direct-writing offices 
that the re-insurance companies depend 
for success: they have no power over 
rates, generally they must accept (dis 
counted) the rates at which the busi- 
ness has been taken. True, a certain 
amount of business is done facultative 
ly i. e., by selection, but the essential 
element in a big business is the treaty, 
for quota or excess. And the terms on 
which treaties are made rule the des- 
tinies of the re-insurance companies. 


The terms on which direct business 
can be done, certainly on the major 
lines of business (even marine!) are 
well known; also, of course, experience 
under average terms is subject to fluc 
tuation. But, broadly, taking the condi 
tions under which the direct-writing 
offices work, their published experience 
over a long series of years shows, fair’y 
definitely, the margin of profit on which 
they work 


Work on Narrow Margin of Profit 


Re-insurance companies necessarily 
work primarily within (at less than) 
the rates of premium from which the 
direct-writing offices get their profit; 
necessarily, therefore, they must work 
on a narrower—aye, a much narrower 

margin of profit; it is consequently 
vital to them that the amount by which 
the premium rates are discounted (by 
the levy of commission) shall be es 
sentially reasonable -well within the 
fairly probable profit-bearing quality of 
the business; secondly, that their own 
executive expenses shall be- strictly 
controlled; and, thirdly, that the terms 
as regards the financing of the business, 
in respect of capital deposits and the 
rates on which such deposits are made, 
shal also be essentially reasonable. 
Re-insurance business, in short, is of 
such a nature that sweet reasonable 
ness is an essential element ta success 
for the re-insurer; and in the ultimate 
also, recent events have brought home 
strongly, to the re-insured as well. 

Re-insurance on a sound, business 
like basis gives the direct-writing office 
proper and good cover for large lines 
of business—good business, the poten 
tial advantage of which is passed on 
to the reinsurer, for a consideration; 
on an unreasonab'e basis which neza 
tives the probability of profit for the 
re-insurer, the direct-writing company 
stands primarily. not as the re-insured, 
but as the guarantor of a secondary, 
which often it has deliberately and 
intentionally weakened. 


Commission on Re-insurances 


The rate of direct Commission on re 
insurances is fairly well established; 
there is, indeed, a margin for bargain 
ing, based on an avpreciation of the in- 
herent worth of the treatvy—and of the 
class of business handled by the ced 
ing company, but the range of variation 
is very narrow. jut in many cases 
there is another factor intruded into 
the reations of ceding company and 
the reinsurer; often there is a com 
mission to an intermediary, which is an 


additional and particularly burden- 


some charge on the re-insurance com-- 


pany, because often it revresents the 
annihilation of profit in the business. 
Re-insurance business cannot be ex 
pected to show more than 5 per cent 
gross profit, and there is no margin 
there for a considerable eommission to 
an intermediary, who, it is allezed, is 
often introduced by the ceding com- 
pany 


The question of mmission to inter 
mediaric is Much more important than 
is immediately apparent It is a mat 
ter on which it is necessary to write 
with severe restraint, but also it is a 


matter which contains the germs of 
grave scandal; certainly there are as- 
pects or phases of it which have long 
been the subject of discussion and se- 
vere comment. A’though sound re-in- 
surance facilities are essential to the 
business of the great direct-writing 
offices, the re-insurance companies have 
yet been in great measure dependent 
on the great tariff offices. The advan- 
taze in the establishment of a re-in- 
surance market would have been mu- 
tual, but, as events have proved, the 
ceding offices have been in the com- 
manding position as regards terms of 
business for the new enterprises. 

In the necessities of the re-insurance 
companies there have been opportuni- 
ties for the engrafting of incidental 
commission interests which are not es- 
sential to the business itself nor in- 
herent to the business connection be 
tween ceding company and re-insurer, 
they are intruded interests, the burden 
ot which falls on the re-insurance com- 
pany, and on the fine margin on which 
a re-insurance company necessarily 
works. It is an added burden which 
vitally handicaps the reinsurance com 
panies in their enterprise, success in 
which is essential to the security de 
sired by the ceding offices. 


To get to cose quarters with the 
problem, it is alleged that in many 
cases the intermediary between re-insur- 
ance and ceding companies is net only 
unnecessary, but is positively intruded; 
so much so that it is the phase from 
which the subject of intermediaries is 
approached. Suggestions of nepotism 
are freely made—indeed, the ready way 
in which such suggestions arise indi 
cates the very unhealthy state of the 
market in this respect. The subject 
is a disagreeable one, but the greatest 
service to all legitimate interests will 
be done by bringing it into the light 
of day and free discussion. A'Nlegations 
are freely made of nepotism in con 
nection with commissions to intermedi- 
aries; extra and extraneous commis- 
sion charges which are thrown-—forced 

upon re-insurance companies and 
which are tending to break them down. 

(To be continued) 


UNIFORM POLICY PROGRESS 
After digesting the 
criticisms of the 


suzgestions and 
brokers, members of 
the American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters’ committee working on the 
simplified uniform policy report § that 
the policy will again be passed upon 
by the Institute and then in all like’i- 
hood be ready soon for optional accept 
ance by agencies and companies in the 
local market. 
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AUTO THEFTS INCREASING 


Reports for February, March and April 
Show Thefts Jumped Nearly 200 
Cars; Recoveries Fall Off 


In the face of improving conditions 
generally in automobile underwriting 
comes the contradictory figures on 
automobile thefts covering the three 
months of February, March and April 
Thefts of 
cars increased from about 525 for the 
corresponding period last year to ap- 
proximately 725 this year, while recov- 
eries of stolen 


for the metropolitan area. 


machines were only 
about 175 as compared with around 
170 in 1921. 

Thus the theft situation seems aggra- 
vated instead of righted at a moment 
when it is rather difficult to explain the 
reason for an increased number of auto- 
mobile thefts. Robberies, the illicit 
liquor traffic and the joy-ride all depend 
upon a stolen car for success, and these 
dangers still exist to an alarming de- 
gree, 
ing restrictions practiced by most com- 
panies writing New York City applica- 
tions have tended to minimize the risk 
of the premeditated destruction of cars 
to collect insurance, 


However, the severe underwrit- 





NATIONAL SURETY MAN DIES 

A. G. Brown, for many years asso- 
ciated with the National Surety as 
head of the bonded attorneys’ depart- 
ment, died at his home after a_ brief 
illness 
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CAPITAL NOW $2,000,000 
Firemen’s of Newark Votes to Issue Re- 
mainder of Authorized Capital; 
Stock Offered at $150 a Share 


The board of directors of thé Fire- 
men’s of Newark voted last week to 
issue the remainder of the authorized 
capital stock, thereby increasing the 
paid-up capital of the company from 
$1,250,000 to $2,000,000. Present, stock- 
holders will be permitted to subscribe 
to three shares of stock for every five 
they hold at the price of $150 a;share, 
par value being $50. Stockholders have 
the option of paying in full on or before 
July 18 or of paying in four monthly 
instalments beginning with July 18. 
Subscriptions rights apply to stoekhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on 
Monday, June 19, 





MORTON SPEAKS 

President John B. Morton of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters was 
one of the speakers at the fifth @annual 
banquet of the Camden County Fire- 
men’s Association, comprised of, thirty- 
six volunteer companies, which took 
place on Thursday night, May'11, at 
Merchantville, N. J., in the High School 
Auditorium, President Morton alluded 
to insurance statistics showing that five 
school houses are burned every day in 
this country and that Pennsylvagia and 
New Jersey show a greater ratio than 
any of the other states except Alabama. 
He said this condition had surprised him 
very much and that the underwriters 
had investigated and found there were 
three principal causes—defective flues, 
electricity and careless janitors. He 
said for the underwriters to provide in- 
spectors over the country would prove 
too expensive a proposition, and he sug- 
gested that each fire company have its 
own inspections of school houses in 
their respective districts and sée that 
hazards do not exist. 4 





FALSE ALARMS ON NEW SYSTEM 

The new fire alarm system which is 
being installed in New York city has 
been placed in operation on Manhattan 
as far south as 34th street. No story 
concerning its operation will be author- 
ized prior to July 1, when the gystem 
will be ready for operation in the entire 
borough. An unusual number of false 
alarms have been turned in through 
the new boxes. As soon as the new 
boxes are ready, Richard Fenrich, head 
of the Telegraph A'arm Bureau, in- 
tends to take press representatives on 
a tour of the main stations giving them 
a detailed description of the various 
steps in registering an alarm. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

Philadelphia agency commissions 
have been issued as fo'lows: United 
American, of Pittsburgh, to H. W. Ul- 
saner Company; Netherlands, to B. D. 
Zimmerman & Co.; National Security, 
of Omaha, to H. W. Quick & Bro. 
Keystone Underwriters..of..Pittsburgh 
has withdrawn from the Chas. Tredick 
& Co. agency. 
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Traces Evolution 
Of the Broker 


MADE 





SCUDDER GOOD SPEECH 





Last Meeting of Examining Under- 
writers is Well Attended; Interest 
Runs High 


B. F. Scudder, of the New York Bind- 
ing Agency, traced the evolution of New 
York broker through its various stages 
leading to the present-day conditions, 
in a talk before the Examining Under- 
writers Association at the well-attended 
final dinner meeting of the season in 
the rooms of the Drug & Chemical Club 
yesterday. The following facts were 
named as in chronological order: 

“Origin of a broker: An arbitrator 
or harmonizer company and 
assured, 

“Oldest broker: Francis Lewis, mer- 
chant and broker, signer of Declaration 
of Independence, who died in his home, 
26 Cortland street. Next, Thomas Eddy, 
1790; lived at 277 Pearl street. Oldest 
existing broker’s office is Jones & Whit- 





between 


lock, 1840. Next, Johnson & Higgins, 
1845, but they were marine brokers 
then. At that time New York had 


wooden water mains of trunks of trees 
hollowed out. The only reservoir was 
at Chambers and Centre streets. 

“The oldest fire broker was R, C, 
Rathbone, who in 1853 conceived the 
idea of bringing business to companies 
for commission, 

“The second was Henry Honig, who 
established an office in 1855. Other 
pioneers—J. Romberg, A. S. See, Wil- 
liam Stake and J. M. Bates. 

“1862—Organization of 
Board of Insurance Brokers. 

“1868—War between brokers and com- 
panies; twenty-four companies signed 
an agreement to pay the commission to 
the assureds instead of to brokers. Only 
four of these companies are left. 

“1872—The formation of the Insur- 
ance Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion; still growing strong. One thou- 
sand dollars life insurance for a nom- 
inal premium. (If you do not belong 
join it now.) 

“1882—-Moses Tanenbaum installed 
the first sprinkler equipment in the risk 
of Buchanon & Lyal Plant, with the old 
Grinnell metal seat type head. 

“1887—-He sprinklered the Bauman 
Department store, Walworth equipment. 
Mr. Tanenbaum was the originator of 
sprinkler leakage insurance—also In- 
come and Profit Insurance, now Use and 
Occupancy, 

“1886—A committee of the New York 
Board, after months of hardest kind of 
work, constructed a standard form of 
policy (before that every company had 
its own form of policy). Mr. Elijah R. 
Kennedy, of the old existing brokerage 
firm of Weed & Kennedy, was chairman 
of the committee. I saw Mr. Kennedy 
recently, and he very proudly displayed 
the first policy that he watched come off 
the press hanging in his office. This 
policy was used until the present form 
was established on January 1, 1918. 

“1899—The New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange was organized. Willis O. Robb 
was the original manager-and is now. 

“The Brokerage Association advo- 
cated and worked in the organization 
of the Exchange, and later all brokers 
were licensed. A strong feature is the 
‘regulation of payment of premiums. If 
other exchanges and local boards all 
over the country should adopt a similar 
ruling the old special agent’s cry of col- 


New York 


lection of balances would stop and 
would save considerable unnecessary 
expense, 

“1901—-The Insurance Society was es- 


tablished. More than one-half of the 
charter members were brokers. 

“May 9, 1912—-The Fire, Marine and 
Liability Brokers Association of the 
City of New York was organized, which 
stands for good practice, co-operation of 
brokers, local agents and: companies on 
legislative work.” 


Burglar-proof Locks 
Halt Firefighters 


PROBLEM 





FIRE RAISES OLD 





Blaze Gained While Firemen Chopped 
Way Through Walls to Loosen 
Locks 


In the daily press reports of the fire 
which broke out last Sunday at 450 
Fifth avenue are correct, and from the 
observation of a representative of The 
Eastern Underwriter they seem to be 
in this detail, firemen were seriously 
hindered from entering the storeroom 
where it originated because of the heav- 
ily locked doors. It was necessary to 
chop the woodwork and plaster around 
the doors enough to permit them to 
loosen the locks, which were then pried 
from the doors. Meanwhile the flames 
gained headway. Due to the stock of 
heavy woolen sweaters, cotton goods, 
baseball gloves and similar material in 
the room, a heavy black smoke was 
formed, thus further hindering the work 
of the men. 

The locks were safe and in proper 
compliance with the requirements laid 
down by burglary insurance men, but 
they also effectually prevented the fire- 
men from getting to the blaze without 
considerable difficulty. Had the fire oc- 
curred at night and gained headway 
before being discovered, the delay might 
have cost the entire building, the stock 
of ofl paintings on exhibit on the floors 
above, and the entire sporting goods 
stock of the Alphen company, in whose 
storeroom the fire originated. 

Luckily the firemen got the flames 
under control before they did the dam- 
age reported by the daily papers. The 
losses were much exaggerated, although 
the exact amount has not been deter- 
mined. But the fact remains that had 
the firemen been able to gain entrance 
at once, the loss would have been fur- 
ther reduced, and it seems that this 
point brings a problem for’ under- 
writers to study. Firemen and their 
apparatus should have access to a fire 
without fighting burglar-proof locks for 
the privilege of extinguishing it. 

Reuben Samuels, Inc., 119 Fulton 
street, handles the insurance on the 
Alphen company’s stocks, in amounts 
allotted to seventeen stock companies. 
F. B. Thomason, 64 Wall street, handles 
the insurance account covering the Mac- 
beth Galleries. 
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Underwriters’ Men 
Make Big Auto Raid 


THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLAND 





Hope to Eventually Recover 
Stolen Cars Valued at More 
Than $200,000 


250 





The Automobile Underwriters Detec- 
tive Bureau, under Director Harry M. 
Shedd, has just completed one of the 
largest raids it has ever made, which 
may result in the recovery of upwards 
of 250 cars valued at probably $200,000 
when it is completed. The latest raid 
was made through New England and 
ten Cadillacs, three Buicks and four 
Hudsons were located and identified. 
It is positively known where seventeen 
more Cadillacs are and more than 200 
cars which the Bureau has reason to 
believe were stolen. The officers are 
making an examination of them as fast 
as it is physically possible, as they are 
scattered throughout New England and 
the Middle States. 

The value of the cars already recov- 
ered in the latest raid exclusive of all 
other raids amounts to $58,900 and the 
autos are all of the newest models and 
have good marketable value. They 
were scattered through New England 
with Boston as the pivotal point. The 
roundup was the result of work the 
Bureau has been conducting for the 
past six months. 

When enough information had been 
secured, Director Shedd assigned in. 
vestigators to the case and as New 
England seemed to be the happy hunt- 
ing ground, called upon their Boston 
manager, Joseph P. Dumas, to assist 
him. As a result they have secured 
documentary evidence and confessions 
which have been turned over to the 
authorities, and they expect when the 
roundup is completed a large number 
of thieves and receivers of stolen cars 
will be gathered in at an early date. 

Investigation proves that a great 
number of converted tars had passed 
through the hands of skilful thieves 
and mechanics as they had attempted 
to veil identification by changing the 
numbers and marks but their efforts 
were of no avail. This is owing to the 
fact that the Bureau is in possession 
of complete records identifying cars 
which have had their numbers changed 
or altered. 

On May 2, Director Shedd, the man- 
ager of the Philadelnhia branch and 
two detectives from Atlantic City, un- 


Better Business 
Beckons You! 


It’s just around the corner, Be prepared 
to get your share. 63 years of fair dealing. 
53 millions in losses paid. Excellent ser- 
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Agents wanted in open territory. Apply today. 


vice and facilities make National Liberty 


earthed in Southern New Jersey, a 
crowd of receivers who were doing a 
wholesa’e business in dismantling auto 
trucks and pleasure cars. The men 
responsible for illegal procuring, have 
been cited to appear before State Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles William 
L. Dill at Trenton, for having posses- 
sion of automobiles with altered num- 
bers. In addition to this the matter 
has been brought to the attention of 
the local and Federal authorities, look- 
ing to the arrest and conviction of 
persons responsible for the thefts, alter- 
ations and marketing of stolen cars. 

The Automobile Underwriters Detec- 
tive Bureau is also contemplating raids, 
which it is believed will result in the 
capture of stolen cats and thieves in 
New York state, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. Men have also been assigned 
who are working on the border Jine of 
this country and Canada, who are at- 
tempting to recover cats which have 
been stolen in this country and trans- 
ported to Canada. 

The Bureau has moved its offices at 
140 Nassau street and secured larger 
and better quarters in the same build- 
ing. It also has adopted an improved 
system for quickly {dentifying stolen 
cars. 





BEYER’S TALK 





Says Agents in Pennsylvania Should 
Keep Close Watch Upon 
Legislature 
In addressing the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Federation Alvin D. Beyer, of 
Norristown, Pa., an itsurance agent, 
said that in 1920 fifty-one insurance 
bills were offered in the legis'’ature of 
that state, seventeen of which passed. 
“Do you know what they were?” he 
asked. “Did you help the good ones 
to pass; the poor ones to be defeated? 
The Insurance Federation was on the 
job and watched each bill and helped 

to get good laws.” 

Mr. Beyer said that the assured 
does not know his contract; that it is 
too full of technicalities, and it is his 
idea that the Insurance Federation 
should petition the insurance depart- 
ments to pass such laws “that wi'l give 
justice and equity to the assured, to 
the brokers and to thé insurance com- 
panies.” 





First Broker: 
ance business? 

Second Broker: If you mean good 
business, it’s bad, but if you mean bad 
business, it’s good—The Examining 
Underwriter. 


How is the fire insur- 
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New German General 
Average Clauses 


PUT INTO EFFECT APRIL 15 











Underwriters Fix Rates Ranging From 
1/20% to 1%% for New 
Conditions 





German underwriters have come to a 
new agreement according to which, 
from April 15, 1922, general average 
contributions not covered under the 
General Rules of Marine Insurance, 
1919, may be included in the policy, 
according to ‘‘The Marine Underwriter,” 
published in Berlin. The new clause 
in the primary cargo policy is drawn up 
as follows: 

The provision of art. 30 (8) G. R. M. L. 
is herewith cancelled; the provisions of 
art. 37, as to the limits of liability, re- 
main untouched, 

(With regard to effecting an insur- 
ance for amounts not covered under 
section 37 G. R. M. L., attention is drawn 
to the possibility of effecting a surplus 
insurance). 

The articles of the G. R. M. I. referred 
to in the above clause contain the fol- 
lowing stipulations: 

30 (8) Where less than the full con- 
tributing value has been insured, the 
insurer is liable for such proportion - 
only of the contribution as the sum in- On the Gang Plank a) I At the Station 
sured bears to the contributing value. : 

37 (1) The insurer is liable for all f 
loss or damage arising in the course of ‘ 
the voyage insured, for an amount not 
exceeding the sum insured. In an in- 
surance on ship, the rules contained in | | 
sections 34, sub-section 3, apply. 

(2) Expenses incurred pursuant to q / 
the rules contained in section 32 are to MV“ 
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be borne by the insurer, whether the e 
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total amount he thus becomes liable for M E R “4 NTI LE " 
exceeds the sum insured or not. & 

(3) Where expenses have already ome e 5 
been incurred in order to avert or mini- 4 5) 4 i! tt 7 Ax ‘ 
mize a loss or for the purpose of ascer- A Gj ta “a <4 
taining the loss or damage at the charge va i W » ° E £ 
of the insurer or for the refitting or ¢ : . Oo \ 


the repairs of the insured interest or (> 
where general average contributions 

have already been paid or the person \] — re 
effecting the insurance has become per- Ww, é 
sonally liable on account of them, the In the Locker Room —) ‘On the C 
insurer is, nevertheless, also answerable t ois » n the Car 
for a subsequent loss or damage, even — ? 2 ans ; 
though the'total amount of such losses Ta 

may exceed the sum insured, 

(4) The rules contained in sub- 
sections 2 and 3, however, do not apply, 
where and in sv far as the total amount 
to be paid by the insurer exceeds the 
sum insured by reason of liabilities to 
third persons incurred in a case of col- 
lision between ships for which the in- 
surer has become liable. 

Cover for the so-called General Aver- 
age Surplus Insurance is effected under 
a special clause running thus: 

“This insurance covers the insured 
up to the sum insured in case of gen- 
eral average for amounts not covered in 
the primary policy according to Section 
37 G. R. M. I. Warranted free of any 


claim arisi der the prim: lic ' ; i 
claim srising ander the primary policy Travel is Increasing Steadily 


“(With regard to effecting an insur- 



















































































































ance for these amounts, attention is Tourist Floater Policies are ees. “ely Patrons 
drawn to the general average clause, i road cover. 
primary policy). Once YOU explain the low cost an 
a oe ie eae oe [ WE'D LIKE TO HELP YOU INCREASE YOUR BUSINESS ] 
pends upon the sum insured and valua- 





tion of the surplus insurance being in 


accord ith the i d d Every Agency Help—for the asking. 

accordance wil e insure sum an : 

valuation in the primary policy, MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
“In case of the surplus insurance not 76 William Street, New York 


being effectéd under a separate policy 
but being contracted under one policy, 
together with the other insurances, the 
insured amount of the surplus insurance 
has to be separately declared.” 

For covering risks under the above 
mentioned policy clauses, German un- 
derwriters have come to a tariff agree- 
ment, the rates of which vary from 
1-20% to 114%, taking into account the 
quality of ships (iron and steel steam- 
ers and motorships or sailing vessels) 


as well as the different routes to be 
taken. 
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Requirements For 
Foreign Admittance 


DEPOSITS IN MOST COUNTRIES 
H. P. Mocre Tells of Opportunities 
Abroad and Also of Financial 
Obstacles to Be Understood And 


Overcome 


Howard P. Moore, manager of the 
American Foreign Insurance Associa- 
tion, explained in his address Wednes- 
day before the convention in Washington 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States some of the obstacles 
American companies must overcome in 
entering the foreign field. Mr. Moore 
is thoroughly optimistic over the United 


States’ chances for engaging success- 
fully in foreign countries but admits 


that there exist restrictions and handi- 
caps which if known in advance and 
anticipated become less perplexing. 
Following is Mr. Moore’s resume of 
entrance requirements in the leading 
countries of the world: 

When a United States company sur- 
veys the foreign field with a view to 
entering it extensively it is impressed 
at once with the purely financial bur 


dens involved in making government 
deposits. Comparatively few countries 
now remain not requiring deposits 


either of cash or of ,securities which, 
as a rule, are limited to those issued 
by their own governments. In some 
cases the amounts necessary to qualify 
are out of al' proportion to the pre- 
miums available,’ either because the 
country may be a small one or because 
of the pre-disposition of, what we may 
term “clanishness” in favor of, local 
insurance companies, or both. 

The following countries have at pres- 
ent no deposit laws. In South America 

Colombia, Ecuador, Bo‘ivia. In Asia 

China, India, Siam and the Dutch 
East Indies. The great continent of 
Africa is practically negligible from an 
insurance standpoint but in Egypt no 
deposit is required though in South 
Africa there are several. In Europe— 
Holand, Belgium and Turkey do not re- 
quire deposits. In some of the newly 
constituted states of Central Europe 
insurance regulations are so manifestly 
in the re-making stage that they need 
not be referred to at the moment. 

Huge Deposits Required 

In the search for opportunities in the 
foreign field the American company 
wil inevitably be staggered in discov- 
ering what huge sums must be pro- 
vided for deposits. Should a company 
decide to enter all of the countries 
known to require deposits the stagger- 
ing total of $1,884,000 would, at present 
exchanges, be necessary. The following 
comprise most of such countries. Be- 
ginning with South America, in Peru, 
Peruvian Pounds, 20,000, one-half of 
which must be invested in real estate 
and the balance in government bonds, 
at present exchange, $70,800. Chile, 
£22500, costing $74,000. Argentina, 
100,000, costing $119,500. Para- 
guay, an equivalent of 75,000 Gold 
Pesos, costing practicaly the same 
sum in American dollars. Brazil, for 
the denosit and for sufficient ‘declared 
capital” to enable a company to write 
a policy for the equivalent of $100,000- 
$168 000. Most of the Latin countries 
and those in Latin America follow a 
peculiar system requiring foreign insti- 
tutions to nominally set as‘de a certain 
pertion of their head office capita! for 
working in the country. 

In the Union of South Africa three of 
ihe States require deposits, namely Thea 
Transvaal, Natal and Cane Colony, total 
25,000, costing $110,750. 

In Japan, Yen, 100,000, costing about 
S50.000 


Pes os 


In the Commonwealth of 
and including 
States of 
Queensland, 

In New 
$443,000. 

In the Philippines, 


Australia, 
deposits in the 
Australia and 
$265,000. 


costing 


pecial 
Western 
£60,000, costing 
Zealand, £100,000, 


companies of the 


United States, not being classed as 
“Foreign,” are not required to make the 
statutory deposit of Pesos 100,000 about 
$50,000, 

In Great Britain and the Crown 
Colonies, £20,000, costing $89,000. 

In France, Francs 1,000,000, 
$93,000. 

In Spain, 
$31,000. 

In Portugal and Italy the require- 
ments are quite modest, calling for 
Escudos 25,000 and Lire 30,000 respec- 
tively, costing $2,025 and $1,620. 

In Greece, Drachmas 500,000, costing 
$22,500. 

In Sweden, 
$26,000. 

In Norway, 
$38,000. 

In Switzerland, Francs 
ing $20,000. 

In Germany, Marks 500,000, costing 
the American company the modest 
amount of $1,600. 

The Dominion of Canada requires 
$50,000 minimum deposit but New- 
foundland (one of the Crown Colonies) 
requires no deposit. 

In Cuba $75,000. 

In Mexico $50,000 
U. S. Currency. 

In Panama $25,000. 

Porto Rico $10,000. 
Proportions of Premiums Demanded 

In most of the countries the fore- 
going requirements are minimum and 
the company must further respond in 
the proportion to premiums received. 
In many a good share of the premiums 
must be left until liabilities have ex- 
pired, 40% and 50% being the usual 
figures. Venezuela has no deposit but 
to foreign companies i 


costing 


Pesetas 200,000, costing 


Kronen 100,000, costing 


Kronen 200,000, costing 


100,000, cost- 


(Mex.) $25,000 


business is im- 


possible because of a freak require- 
ment that 25% of the amount at risk 


must be left in the country under cer- 
tain safeguards; thus, if a company 
should write a policy of $50,000, for 
a premium of $500, they would have to 
put up $12,500, in other words deposit 
$12,000, besides the premium. 

Only one country (except Soviet Rus- 
sia) Uruguay, has refused to admit any 
insurance companies from the outside, 
insurance being a State Monopoly ex- 
cept to the fourteen companies, of 
which eleven are British, which were 
doing business at the time the law was 
passed, in 1911. 

Obviously the foreign field is not one 
for companies of small calibre or lim- 
ited resources. 

Investment Knowledge Necessary 

Financing entrance to such countries 
as may be considered worih-while not 
only taxes resources but requires in- 


re 
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vestment knowledge of a high order in 
the selection of bond issues and in 
discrimination as to governmental cred- 
it. In many countries the “services” 
of loans are from designated revenues 
set aside for the purpose and the mere 
general credit of the government is a 
last resort in borrowing and is in- 
exorably reflected in prices. One large 
South American country has_ twice 
funded the defaulted interest on bonded 
debt pus the amounts of sinking funds 
not maintained as agreed. Rates of 
interest obtainable on foreign govern- 
ment deposits vary from 24%2% to 7%, 
averaging about 542% at present, to 
American purchasers. New Zealand 
has lately outdone all other countries 
by raising a barrier of £160,000 for 
the admission of new companies (£35,- 
000 to those already doing business) 
but providing that cash only shall be 
received, interest 5%, which is subject 
to income tax. The effect of the latter, 
if a company should be so fortunate 
as to make underwriting profits, is for 
the two to step together into a higher 
tax grade and net income be something 
less than 24%% on the investment. In 
other countries the interest from com- 
pulsory Government deposits is not usu- 
aly subject to income tax. 

The bearing of all this is in the fact 
that one of the greatest deterrents to 
doing a large business outside of the 
United States is the frankly expressed 
preference of the insurers of a country 
for their own national institutions. The 
great British insurance companies have 
been generations in slowly building up 
all branches of insurance in other coun- 
tries as well as “the Empire” and their 
proportion of business is greater than 
ever because of the practical cessation 
of German companies, a'though they 
are operating in a few countries in 
South America. French, Italian, Span- 
ish and Dutch institutions seldom go 
aggressively outside of their own coun- 
tries and colonies and some contiguous 
territory. There are hundreds of native 
companies in most countries, individu- 
ally of trifling importance but collec 
tively often writing the cream of the 
business, the small values, dwellings, 
shops and the like. 

The American manufacturer and the 
American owner of merchandise in for- 
eign countries will naturally look to 
American companies to offer the same 
policy conditions and the same highly 
specialized methods of rating and the 
quick and effective service such owners 
have been accustomed to in the United 
States. Only through a large organi- 
zation of many companies, operated 
from a management standpoint, as a 
unit, can this ever be attainable. The 
insurance man from the United States 
finds conditions in the foreign coun- 
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tries, generally speaking, from twenty- 
five to forty years behind us; that is 
to say, in a development period we 
were once definitely in and passed 
through. It should be conceded, how- 
ever, that elaborate schedules are not 
necessary in most foreign countries 
and that they would add materially to 
the cost of doing business, as indeed 
they do here. 

Individual fire protection is not de- 
veloped either. In Buenos Aires again 
there are only twelve plants equipped 
with automatic sprinklers and in the 
balance of Argentina only ten more. 
In Japan, however, there are more than 
two hundred sprinklered plants. In 
Australia comparatively few, in the 
Philippines only one. Many of the new 
cotton mills in China, however, have 
been constructed of reinforced concrete 
and effectively sprinklered and the 
same applies to the jute mills near Cal- 
cutta and to the cotton mills in the 
Bombay Presidency. 





CARRIER ESCAPED THIS ONE 

An instance of how carriers occa- 
sionally are b'amed erroneously for 
missing goods was described at the 
recent Foreign Trade Convention in 
Philadelphia. A shipment of furs, 
worth $10,000, sent from Irkutsk, Rus- 
sia, in a case covered by a tin lining 
well soldered, appeared to the con- 
signees upon arrival to be lighter in 
weight than the average box of furs. 
Representatives of the steamship com- 
pany were therefore invited to be pres- 
ent when the case was opened in order, 
it is said, that the consignee might 
clearly place responsibility for the loss 
upon the carrier, who in a special agree- 
ment had contracted himself for the full 


liability. Being opened the case was 
discovered jammed with newspapers. 


The “I told you so” glance was directed 
toward the perplexed carrier. How- 
ever, upon closer examination it was 
found that the newspapers were printed 
in the Russian language and dated from 
Irkutsk. The carrier left, relieved. 





BRITISH MARINE PREMIUMS 


The annual reports and accounts of 
the London Assurance Corporation and 
the Royal Exchange Company are now 
issued, and both separately, and com- 
pared they make interesting reading. 
The London Assurance Corporation 
shows a net marine premium income 
of £678,231 for 1921, which compares 


with £1,219,825 in 1920; while the 
claims paid during last year were 


£707,398, which is more than the pre- 
miums received, though, of course, 
these ‘claims were, for the greater part, 
on account of business written in pre- 
vious years. The Royal Exchange 
shows even a greater reduction in ma- 
rine premiums, the net income for 1921 
being £248,364. This is down to pre- 
war standard, and is an astonishing 
drop from the £1,070,952 received in 
1920.—*‘Policy-Holder.” 





Floating London G. & A. Building Bonds 


Bonbright & Company, the Union 
Trust Company and Otis & Company 
are the bankers floating the $3,500,000 
6% sinking fund first mortgage fee 
bonds issue of the London Guarantee 
and Accident Building in Chicago. This 
is a twenty-one story fireproof building 
being constructed at a cost of $3,416,500 
at the new gateway of Greater Chicago, 
on Michigan avenue. 

This issue is callable during the first 
ten years as a whole at 105 and accrued 
interest or in part by lot for operation 
of the Sinking Fund at 102% and ac- 
crued interest. Thereafter in whole or 
in part by lot at 102% and accrued 
interest for the next five year period, 
and thereafter at a figure decreasing 
by % of 1% in each succeeding five 
year period. Denominations $1,000, 
$500 and $100. 

The company agrees to pay interest 
without deduction for Federal Income 
Tax up to 2% and to refund the Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut States taxes 
not exceeding four mills annually. 
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Foreign Trade Convention is Favorable 
To Principles Contained in Hague Rules 





C. S. Haight, Benjamin Rush, W. H. Stayton, National City Bank, 
and Majority of Shippers’ Delegates Endorse Rules, But 
Desire Changes in Some Clauses; C. B. Heinemann 
Leads Hostile Minority 


Advocates and opponents of The 
Hague Rules thrashed out their differ- 
ences of opinions last Thursday before 
nearly 250 delegates to the Ninth Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention at the 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia, 
At the conclusion of the session on 
“Ocean Carriage,” although no vote was 
taken, it was apparent. by the applause 
from the shippers, and the limited num- 
ber of representatives of the banking, 
marine underwriting and steamship in- 
terests that the convention is heartily 
favorable to the principle of The Hague 
Rules—the principle of world-wide uni- 
formity regarding the liability of ocean 
carriers—and will welcome their adop- 
tion in the United States after certain 
amendments have been made to clear 
up disputed points. 

Representative George W. Edmonds 
has introduced in Congress a bill, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, and entitled “A 
Bill to Amend the Harter Act,” which 
if passed will legalize the provisions 
of The Hague Ru’es, present laws to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The 
differences between the Harter Act and 
The Hague Rules are said to be of 
minor importance, but because of the 
provision in the Harter Act that viola- 
tions are punishable by fines not ex- 
ceeding $2,000 in each instance no 
steamship company here, even though 
willing, dares at present to issue bills 
of lading containing the liberal features 
of the Hague Rules. 

Text of New Bill 

To amend the Act of February 13, 1893, en 
titled “An Act relating to navigation of ves 
sels, bills of lading, and to certain obligations, 
uties and rights in connection with the car- 
riage of property.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That from and after 
——, 1922, it shall be lawful to contract for 
the transportation of property by sea, subject 
to The Hague rules, 1921, any existing law or 
laws of the United States to the contrary not- 
withstanding: Provided, however, That the said 
Hague rules shall be interpreted as follows: 

(1) Wherever loss or damage has_ resulted 
from unseaworthiness the burden shall be on 
the carrier or other persun claiming the exemp- 
tion provided in section 1 of Article 1V of said 
tules to prove that such unseaworthiness did 
not result from want of due diligence to make 
the ship seaworthy. 

(2) The burden ot proof shall be on the person 
claiming exemption under subdivision (q) of 
section 2 of Article IV of said rules to show 
that neither the actual fault or privity of, the 
carrier nor the fault or neglect of the carrier’s 
agents, servants, or employees contributed to 
the loss. 

(3) Article V of said rules shall not apply to 
ordinary commercial shipments, but only to 
cases where the character or condition of the 
property to be carried, or the circumstances 
under which the carriage is to be performed, are 
such as reasonably justify special contracts. 

Charles S. Haight, New York ad- 
miralty lawyer and chairman of the Bil 
of Lading Committee of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce opened 
the discussion on the Rules after Presi- 
dent W. H. LaBoyteaux, of Johnson & 
Higgins, had concluded his address on 
the vital points in marine insurance 
policies. Mr. Haight’s talk, in which 
he outlined the history and purposes 
of the Rules and plead earnestly for 
their endorsement, was published last 
week in The Eastern Underwriter. 


Finding that certain opponents in the” 


room to the Ru'es objected to his state- 
ment that the McKellar Bill before the 
Senate would never be passed Mr. 
Haight said that the bill was a word 
for word copy of the Nelson Bill intro- 
duced years ago, debated and definitely 
rejected. 
Insist on Equal Bills of Lading 

William G. Marvin, a prominent 

lawyer in this city, and formerly head 


of the insurance department of the 
National City Bank, then stated his 
approval of the Rules after being en- 
lightened by Mr. Haight on one or two 
points, whiie Malcolm Stewart, chair- 
man of the Middle Western Marine 
Committee arose to warn the conven- 
tion not to be stampeded into support 
for the Rules, contending that his peo- 
ple were not universally in favor of the 
Rules, because they thought many 
things were taken for granted whereas 
actual changes in the law are necessary 
to enforce the reforms. 


Frank Baxter, of the foreign trade 
branch of the National City Bank de- 
clared his bank to be in support of the 
Rules. 

Certain marine underwriters have in- 
formed the Shipping Board, according 
to Mr. Haight, that liner classifications, 
or equality with first class foreign 
steamers for cargo rating purposes, 
would not be given until the Shipping 
Board vessels grant bills of lading as 
liberal as those now used by the North 
Atlantic Conference. It is understood 
that the Board is formulating a new 
ocean bill of lading which will contain 
some of the Hague Rules provisions, 
and that a definite announcement will 
be made within a few days. To date 
the Board has refused to state whether 
it endorses the Rules. 

Packers Violent in Opposition 

C. B. Heinemann, of Chicago, repre- 
senting the National Industrial Traffic 
League, and the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, was the chief and most 
vociferous opponent of the Rules. So 
intense was his hostility that he in- 
dulged in personal abuse and unbe- 
coming language as well as giving con- 
crete dispassionate objections to the 
Rules. The packers are clamoring for 
the most stringent law possible which 
will place upon ocean carriers liability 
for all damage or loss to shipments, 
except those resulting from perils of 
the sea, the carriers to be responsible 
for the full market value of each pack- 
age or case. Today carriers manage 
to limit their liability to $100 a pack- 
age and the Rules increase this amount 
to £100. 

Mr. Heinemann made it plainly un- 
derstood that the packers desire a bill 
of lading easily understandable and not 
hitched to any scheme for world-wide 
uniformity and thereby liable to revision 
possibly without the specific consent of 
the interests he _ represented. The 
Hague Rules, in his estimation, call for 


an elimination of the privileges earned 
by shippers, and particularly do they 
destroy he alleged the unbroken chain 
of liability of the carriers from point of 
shipment to destination. The Rules be- 
come effective only when goods have 
reached a ship’s tackle and cease to 
govern after the same have been dis- 
charged at port of debarkation. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission bill 
of lading, effective in July is favored 
by the Traffic League. 

In answer to this criticism Mr. 
Haight contended that the present bills 
of lading would be effective until a 
ship’s side was reached, and that at 
no point in the journey would a shipper 
be unprotected. : 

Heinemann Becomes Humorous 

At this juncture Mr. Heinemann in- 
troduced his burlesque features, calling 
the Rules the “Hog” rules, “Vague” 
rules, and “Haight” rules, and char- 
acterizing them as unessential “utopi- 
an dreams, silly and absurd.” Every 
sentence, he said, cou'd be interpreted 
two ways, “my way and the other fel- 
low’s.” Describing the Rules as a 
“mere scrap of paper” he declared no 
court could enforce them. 

In rebuttal Mr. Haight reminded the 
packers’ representative that no nation 
had legislated the York-Antwerp Rules 
into existence. Nevertheless mention 
of them is made in every bill of lading 
and no trouble has developed in secur- 
ing obedience to them. He also re- 
torted that the word “Hog” was not 
badly used, noticing the source from 
whence it came. This provoked con- 
siderable laughter. 

Mr. Heinemann also evoked criticism 
by impugning that the marine under- 
writers, bankers and admiralty lawyers 
seek the Rules to increase artificially 
their business by making it more pos- 
sible for additional losses to incur 
through the lifting of responsibility 
from the carriers’ shoulders. Mr. 
Haight and Mr. Baxter answered by 
saying that there was an abundance of 
legitimate business to be secured with- 
out resorting to underhand methods for 
producing personal revenue. 

No demand from shippers exists for 
the Rules, according to Mr. Heinemann, 
“They seek to compel us to accept the 
Rules and they will fail’; the Harter 
Act need not be amended. The only 
reason this is sought is to deprive us 
shippers of the privileges we have 
gained during the 29 years the Harter 
Act has been in force. Let us use the 
Harter Act as the basis for more sane 
legislation. We want constructive 
ideas which we can take to Congress 
which will grant us what the American 
people desire.” 

“IT have seen the curse of the lack 
of system in international transporta- 
tion for twenty-five years,” Mr. Haight 
said in answering Mr. Heinemann. 
“We cannot undertake to change all 
laws at once, but it is one great step 
forward to reform practice on the sea. 
After that consideration can be given 
to inland bills of lading to create abso- 
lute uniformity throughout.” 

President Benjamin Rush of the In- 
surance Company of North America fol- 
lowed with his address in which he men- 
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tioned specific objections to the Rules. 
They are published in another column 
of this edition. 

Stayton a Conciliator 

W. H. Stayton, of the Baltimore 
Steamship Company, proved the cor 
ciliator and harmonizer of the meeting 
Feelings had begun to run high, les 
sening the hope for peaceful agreemen 
on the Rules in principle, and as Mr 
Stayton represented a steamship com 
pany against whose practices in gen 
eral the Rules are directed, it was 
thought that another bigoted opponen: 
was taking the floor. Instead Mr. Stay 
ton, who was formerly an admiralty 
lawyer, won immediate favor by ad 
mitting certain evil conditions in the 
carrying trade, caused, he declared, by 
the tremendous and rapid increase in 
the steamship business during the war 
when many undesirable persons secured 
ships imposing their own terms in bills 
of lading. 

“Put thought into selecting your 
carrier,” warned the speaker, ‘‘and you 
will receive better treatment. I agree 
that the present bill of lading is an 
abomination and hopelessly unsatis- 
factory.” 

The Harter Act cannot, in the mind 
of Mr. Stayton, give shippers the re- 
lief they desire. In its broad principles 
The Hague Rules are good, he de- 
clared, and go far in simplifying condi- 
tions and reducing expenses incidental 
to ocean carriage. Uniform legislation 
throughout the world is desirable but 
impossible, and the next best step is 
the adoption of a voluntary agreement, 
faithfully adhered to by the parties 
involved. This improvement the Rules 
offer. Mr. Stayton admitted that the 
bankers, underwriters, shippers and 
carriers could without difficulty pick 
flaws in the Rules, but such criticism 
never tended toward harmony, possible 
only if the interested parties agreed 
upon a set of regulations and working 
from the inside afterwards to eliminate 
minor faults. 

“It is not for American carriers to 
stand out against the shippers,” de- 
clared Mr. Stayton. “Tell us what you 
want, pay us for it and you will receive 
it. On the whole the man who accepts 
The Hague Rules takes a step forward.” 
The speaker’s liberal attitude won pro- 
longed applause. 

According to Ernest L. Jahncke, 
Jahncke Dry Dock & Ship Repair Co., 
New Orleans, chairman of the session, 
the Convention Committee will later 
vote on whether the Convention will 
throw its influence for or against The 
Hague Rules. 





PHOENIX -MARINE EXPERIENCE 

Sir Gerald Ryan, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Phoenix of 
London, had the following to say in 
his annual report with reference to 
marine insurance: 

This account presents the peculiar 
feature of a somewhat rapid return to 
normal conditions from the temporary 
exhilaration of war times. The pre- 
miums amounted to only one-half of 
the figure of the preceding year and 
about one-third of that for the year 
1917. In marine insurance, as you 
know, the claims do not emerge in a 
single year, but often are presented 
several years after payment of the pre- 
miums. This must be borne in mind 
when you consider the claim payments 
shown in the present account, which 
have arisen to a small extent only on 
the business transacted within the year 
but more largely on past year’s business 
the premiums for which appeared in 
earlier accounts. 

Notwithstanding this explanation, we 
cannot regard the working of our ma- 
rine business with satisfaction, but we 
suffer along with the most carefully 
conducted companies of this class. 
General business conditions were com- 
pletely unfavorable, and we can only 
view the result as another instance of 
adverse experience which can never be 
eliminated from insurance operations. 
The small profit of £23,157 is the out- 
come of past accounts which have been 
closed. The marine fund is abundantly 
sufficient for all our obligations, and 
we look forward to better times. 
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Amendments Rush 
Seeks in Hague Rules 


MORE TIME TO FILE CLAIMS 


North America President Traces Steps 
Whereby Carriers Manage to Clear 
Selves of Liability 








President Benjamin Rush of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
who is in favor of The Hague Rules, 
if properly amended, as already men- 
tioned in The Eastern Underwriter, has 
three specific objections to the Rules as 
now constituted. They are as follows: 

“[ may say, at once, that I am not in 
favor of the adoption of The Hague 
Rules in their present form. They are 


defective in that they deal only with 
the responsibility of the shipowner 
while the goods are on board of his 


ship, and fail tc deal with his responsi- 
bility while the goods are in his cus- 
tody, but not actually on the ship, They 
do not apply to deck cargoes. 

“An arbitrary limit of not exceeding 
one hundred pounds sterling value per 
package is provided for as the maxi- 
mum amount for which the shipowner 
would be responsible, 

“While this is a considerable improve- 
ment over the shipowners’ liability as 
existing at present, it falls far short of 
full liability in the case of merchants 
shipping valuable cargo. 

“Under section 3, subdivision 6, I 
think it would be better if a more rea- 
sonable time for the filing of notice of 
claim was inserted in these Rules than 
that which is now provided for, namely, 
written notice of claim for loss or dam- 
age must be made prior to the delivery 
of the goods. In most cases compliance 
with this rule is impracticable, and its 
insertion in the Rules unduly shifts the 
burden of proof. 

“Finally, under Article V, the wording 
of the language fails to carry out what 
the makers of the Rules claim to be 
their intention, Its wording apparentiy 
leaves open a door whereby ship owners 
would be empowered to make special 
agreements exempting themselves from 
all liability.” 

Original Status of Liability 

Following is Mr. Rush’s description of 
prevailing conditions with reference to 
the incidence of liability for damage to 
ocean shipments, and the reasons why 
these conditions were allowed to exist: 

“The principle, however, which ran 
through all marine exemption, was that 
the perils relieved against were not 
brought about through the negligence 
of the shipowner, These principles were 
in accord with the fundamental doc- 
trine that it was against the public pol- 
icy to permit a wrongdoer to exonerate 
himself from his own negligence, and 
hence the shipowner was liable for 
every loss occurring to the goods of his 
shipper, which did not fall within one 
of the exempted risks. This was all as 
it should be, and it is the violation of 
these fundamental principles which has 
given rise to the endless conflict and 
litigation between cargo owners and 
their underwriters on the one hand, 
and the shipowner on _ the _ other, 
throughout the world. 

“The shipowner has striven by every 
possible means, with the aid of the 
shrewdest business men and the ablest 
lawyers to broaden the exemptions from 
liability by inserting in the shipping 
contract innumerable exemptions, until 
the modern bill of lading has become a 
document that is a mosaic, wonderfully 
and fearfully made, so lengthy that no 
business man could possibly take the 
‘ime to read it, and printed in such 
diminutive type ag to be illegible with- 
out the aid of a magnifying glass and 
ruler. For a long time these efforts of 
the shipowner to relieve himself from 
his proper responsibility were unsuc- 
cessful, except in minor particulars, 
because of the policy of the law which 
prohibited him from exempting himself 
from the result of his own negligence. 
Special Exemption Contracts Sanctioned 

“The first break made in this bulwark 
came when it was held by the courts 
that a shipowner and a shipper could 


enter into a special contract for a re- 


duced rate, in consideration of which 
the ship would be relieved from certain 
liabilities theretofore existing. The re- 
duction, however, ws real and not ficti- 
tious. If the privilege had been kept 
within proper bounds, such contract 
might not have worked serious harm, 
but this was not to be. In my opinion, 
this was the wedge which has led to 
the intolerable conditions existing to- 
day. rue, at the inception, the shipper 
did not attempt to relieve himself from 
liability for his own negligence or for 
the full amount of the loss, but only 
from specific losses provided against. 

“Having gotten this privilege firmly 
established by the courts, it was only 
a short time before all shipping con- 
tracts were in effect placed in the class 
of special contracts, supported by the 
theory (though it was not true in fact), 
that the freight rate was reduced. One 
exemption after another became in- 
serted in all bills of lading until there 
was practically no risk from which the 
shipowner was not exempt. As 4 conse- 
quence of this freedom from liability 
for legitimate risks the shipowner soon 
became less careful of the merchandise 
entrusted to his care; the losses in- 
creased, and with it the cargo owners 
and underwriters’ liability. The inevi- 
table followed, insurance rates went up. 
The shipper could not pay these, so the 
price of the merchandise went up, and 
the ultimate consumer paid the bill. 

Rates Not Now Based on Risks 

“Notwithstanding these innumerable 
exemptions, the shipowner was still not 
satisfied in that he could neither exempt 
himself from liability for negligence nor 
the full amount of such liability. Against 
this bulwark he fought for years, and 
it was only until comparatively recent 
times that he has been able to get away 
from it. The same device, namely, a 
supposed reduction in freight rate, was 
again used as a consideration to enable 
the shipowner to limit the amount of 
his liability to a nominal sum, even 
though the loss occurred through his 
negligence, Henze, in practically all 
present-day ocean bills of lading there 
is a limitation of the amount of lia- 
bility, based upon weight, value or 
space occupied, and the consideration 
recited to support this exemption is an 
alleged reduced freight rate, | say with- 
out hesitation, in my opinion the claim 
of carriers that freight rates are based 
upon risks which they assume, is abso- 
lutely fallacious, 

“! say there is no relative comparison 
between the rates charged where the 
carrier assumes full marine liability, 
and the rate charged where the carrier 
assumes limited liability under  pro- 
tected bills of lading. I venture to as- 
sert that no carrier, whether ocean or 
rail, has ever prepared a rate based upon 
reduced liability, where there has been 
taken into account the percentage of 
risk eliminating under the various 
exemptions appearing in the bills of lad- 
ing. Moreover, I doubt if such a thing 
could be done—certainly not unless ac- 
curate records were kept extending over 
a period of years of the percentage of 
losses that resulted, for instance, from 
bursting of boilers, or from pilferage, 
or from rust, or from sweatage, or from 
a thousand and one other exemptions 
that appear in the bills of lading. In 
the absence of a scale based upon some 
such experience, no one could determine 
how much the normal freight for 
straight carriage ought to be reduced, 


Status of “Shipped” 
Bills in Hague Rules 








OBJECTIONS AND DEFENSE 
Rules Do Not Approve “Received 
For Shipment” Bills of Lading, 
Merely Recognize Their 
Existence 
The Eastern Underwriter has come 


into possession of a copy of the trade 
information bulletin issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce analyzing, clause 
by clause with objections and defenses, 
The Hague Rules, 1921. This pamphlet 
was prepared by A. J. Wolfe, chief of 
the Division of Commercial Laws, and 
only 1,000 copies of the first edition 
were published on April 19. Readers of 
The Eastern Underwriter who desire 
explanatory information on any clause 
of The Hague Rules are invited to com- 
municate with the editorial offices and 
the sections to which inquiries are 
directed will be published. 

Considerable discussion centered in 
Philadelphia at the Foreign Trade Con- 
vention around the clause of the Rules 
pertaining to “shipped” and “received 
for shipment” bills of lading. For the 
edification of marine underwriters that 
section and all material bearing directly 
upon it are reprinted here from the De- 
partment of Commerce bulletin. 

Resolution number five, adopted by 
the Maritime Law Committee of the In- 
ternational Law Association: 

“That in the opinion of this associa- 
tion the use of the shipping documents 


To merely guess at the proper reduction 
is wholly unscientific; has tended to 
increase the carelessness of carriers 
and has operated with very great injus- 
tice to the shippers and their under- 
writers, and ultimately to the consum- 
ers of merchandise, 

Why Extraordinary Conditions Exist 

“No other line of business of a hazard- 
ous or semi-hazardous nature, is or 
could be carried in this way. No indi- 
vidual or corporation, excepting car- 
riers, who of all are the least entitled 
io be favored in this particular, can 
limit the amount for its liability for his 
or its own negligence. Just why car- 
riers should have succeeded in securing 
this unheard of advantage, it is rather 
difficult to understand. Nevertheless, it 
is true. Possibly it is due to the fact 
that, as I have previously stated, there 
are certain reasonable and proper ex- 
emptions which the ocean carrier should 
be afforded, such as perils of the seas, 
ete., and working with these as a start- 
ing point through years of effort, little 
by little has been accomplished until 


the present extraordinary condition 
exists. 
“This vicious practice has been 


pressed by the carrier to such an extent 
that it has created conditions that are 
intolerable, and has raised a_ protest 
throughout the entire shipping world. 
The fact that the shipowner was not 
liable for more than a nominal amount, 
even if resulting from the gross negli- 
gence of himself or employees, has re- 
sulted in the losses increasing by leaps 
and bounds until they reached unheard 
of figures, The underwriters could not 
stand these losses, hence they either 
withdrew their covers or increased the 
rates to prohibitive figures. 
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known as ‘Received for shipment’ bills 
of lading and like documents has be- 
come in many cases a necessity of com- 
merce. This association is therefore 
of opinion that the interests concerned 
should co-operate to remove the difficul- 
ties which at present attend the use of 
such documents in the cases in which 
the necessity for their use is generally 
recognized. 


Section 7 of Rules 3 

7. After the goods are loaded the 
bill of lading to be issued by the carrier, 
master, or agent of the carrier to the 
shipper shall, if the shipper so demands, 
be a “shipped” bill of lading, provided 
that no “received for shipment” bill of 
lading or other document of title have 
been previously issued in respect of the 
g0o0ds. 

In exchange for and upon surrender 
of a “received for shipment” bill of lad- 
ing the shipper shall be entitled when 
the goods have been loaded to receive 
a “shipped” bill of lading. A “received 
for shipment” bill of lading which has 
subsequently been noted by the carrier, 
master, or agent with the name or 
names of the ship or ships upon which 
the goods have been shipped and the 
date or dates of shipment shall for the 
purpose of these rules be deemed to con- 
stitute a “shipped” bill of lading, 

Objections 

All references to “received for ship- 
ment” bills of lading should be elimi- 
nated. Only one form of bill of lading 
should be considered. Many merchants 
and bankers object to such bills of lad- 
ing. British court rulings have held 
that a “received for shipment” bill of 
lading is not a true bill of lading. 

Defense 

The Hague Rules do not deal with 
“received for shipment” bills of lading 
except by providing that, after goods 
have been lovated, a document of that 
kind may be exchanged for a “shipped” 
bill of lading, or may be converted into 
a “shipped” bill by being noted with 
the name of the ship and the date of 
shipment. The result of the discussion 
at The Hague of which the rules are the 
outcome was that no provision affecting 
the legal relationship between parties to 
“received for shipment” bills of lading 
was inserted in the rules themselves. 
Debate served to call attention to busi- 
ness difficulties arising in connection 
with this class of shipping document, 
but these difficulties, it was felt, are 
matters calling for separate and dis- 
tinct treatment, and, accordingly, all 
that was done at The Hague was to 
refer, in one of the resolutions adopted, 
to the desirability of co-operation among 
the interests concerned with a view to 
some solution being arrived at. 

Complaint is made that the rules 
“set up an entirely new and, so far as 
can be determined, a needless and un- 
called for shipping document, known as 
a ‘received for shipment’ bill of lading.” 
As a matter of fact, the rules set up 
nothing of the kind. They recognize 
the fact that for years past in certain 
trades a “received for shipment” bill of 
lading has been in daily use and that 
it is contended to be absolutely indis- 
pensable—for instance, in the wool 
trade from Australia and the cotton 
trade from the United States. The 
rules simply endeavor to make that 
document a safer one. 

Shippers have it entirely within their 
own control as to whether they will or 
will not ask for a “received for ship- 
ment” bill of lading, If they will wait 
until the goods are put aboard the ship 
before demanding a document to draw 
against, they will receive in every in- 
stance a “shipped” bill of lading. If 
they want a bill of lading before the 
goods have been loaded, the carrier can 
issue nothing but a “received for ship- 
ment” bill, 

Such documents should be very much 
restricted in their use, and in the future 
the International Chamber of Commerce 
may take active measures to see to it 
that “received for shipment” bills of 
lading are only issued by responsible 
lines which have regular and frequent 
sailings and which, in effect, maintain 
a service comparable to that of our rail- 
roads, which issue bills of lading before 
goods are placed on Cars. 
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Stoddard Tells How 
To Write Bail Bonds 


INTERPRETATION OF STATUTE 





Department’s Instructions to Compa- 
nies, Agents, Brokers, Attorneys, 
Individual Bondsmen and 
Indemnitors 





Superintendent of Insurance Stoddard 
has made pub’ic the Department’s in- 
terpretation of the laws recently passed 
by the Legislature relative to the bail 
bond business. These interpretations 
were put out by the Insurance Depart- 
ment in co-operation with Chief Magis- 
trate McAdoo, the Bar Association, and 
the various district attorneys in the 
metropolitan district. It is believed that 
the bail bond abuses will be a thing of 
the past from now on. His interpreta- 
tion follows: 

SURETY COMPANIES DOING A 
BAIL BOND BUSINESS 


License for Company 

According to the wording of section 554-b of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, a surtey com- 
pany engaged in a bail bond business must be 
licensed by the Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New York pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the insurance law. This provision 
does not operate to require a double license for 
any corporation—that is, if the corporation pos- 
sesses a license to do business from the State 
of New York, it will not be obliged to obtain 
any further license because of anything con- 
tained in this section. 

Licenses for Employees and Officers 

Section 554-b states that every corporation en- 
gaging in a bail bond business in a city of the 
first class shall procure a license for each of its 
employees and officers acting for it, as required 
by the insurance law. This provision does not 
operate to require a double license, and anyone 
already licensed does not require a further li- 
cense except that licenses must be stamped as 
hereinafter set forth. 

It is advised that each company request a 
license for all of its officers and employees who 
participate in its bail bond business (whether or 
not this license is required by a strict interpreta- 
tion of sections 142, 49 and 50 of the insurance 
law) in order to avoid any questioning of their 
authority by the magistrates. A 

Statements to Be Filed 

Companies doing business in a city of the first 
class should file by September Ist, 1922, when 
the act takes effect, certified statements of the 
names of all persons authorized to do a bail 
bond business or to execute bail bonds in their 
behalf in such city, with the district attorney of 
each county contained in such city or in which 
such city is contained, with the clerks of the 
supreme and county courts in the county in 
which he is doing business, and, if in the 
City of New York, with the chief city magistrate 
and with the clerk of the court of special ses- 
sions, and, if in the counties of New York or 
the Bronx, with the clerk of the court of gen- 
eral sessions. These certified lists should con- 
tain the names of all licensed officers, agents, 


and sub-agents. 
Bond : 

Each company which will be licensed or re- 
licensed on or after September Ist, 1922, and in- 
tending to transact the business of writing bail 
bonds in any city of the first class, shall file 
in the office of the Superintendent of, Insurance 
a bond in the penalty of $5,000 conditioned for 
the faithful performance of its duty, before 
receiving such license. Such bond must run 
from the company “to the People of the State 
of New York,’”’ and should be conditioned upon 
the company’s faithful performance of its duty 
and compliance with the provisions of law in 
respect, to the issuance of bail bonds. . 

Premium and mpensation 

Section 554-b of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure states that the premium or compensation 
for giving a bail bond shall in no case be 
greater than 3% of the amount of such bond. 
This is interpreted to mean that companies must 
see that their agents and brokers do not make a 
total charge of more than 3% of the face value 
of the bond. In other words, the companies 
will no longer be permitted to make an arrange- 
ment with their general agents whereby, for 
instance, 2% of the face of the bail bond 1s paid 
by said general agent to the company, minus the 
general agent’s commissions, with an _ under- 
standing that sub-agents of the general agent 
may have as their Tee any money that can be 
gotten out of the person applying for the bail 
bond in excess of the said 2%. Companies 
should now make and publish the rates which 
shall cover the entire bail bond service, and in 
no case should a charge be made by anyone 
other than the premium specific in the bond or 
application. Under the terms of section 554-b, 
a company charging, directly or indirectly, more 
than the legal amount shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and in addition thereto shall, in any 
action brought to recover any such over-charge, 
be liable in treble damages. | : 

Responsibility ; 

The termination of the abuses which are exist- 
ing in the bail bond business largely depends 
upon the co-operation of the officers of the 


Travelers Has Auto 
Accident Ticket 


A NEW INSURANCE POLICY 


$5,000 for Death Caused By Injury in 
Private Car; Other Benefits 
Given 


The Travelers is issuing something 
new again. This time it is an automo- 
bile accident ticket policy. 

The new form is something similar 
to the accident ticket one may obtain 
at any railroad station. It provides 
$5,000 insurance if death is caused by 
injury sustained while riding in, operat- 
ing or working directly upon a private 
automobile; or, if injuries do not result 
in death, it pays $25 per week, not ex- 
ceeding fifty-two weeks, for totally dis- 
abling injuries, or $10 per week for par- 
tially disabling injuries. 

It also provides for accidents in the 
ordinary walks of life, as well as travel 
by rail or water, paying $2,500 for loss 
of life, $1,250 for the loss of any one 
or more limbs, $25 per week for totally 
disabling injuries ov $10 per week for 
partially disabling injuries. 

The cost is twenty-five cents per day, 
but varies somewhat when they are 
taken for seven days or more. Seven 
days cost $1.50; ten days, $2; twelve 
days, $2.50; fifteen days, $2.75; twenty 
days, $3.50; thirty days, $4.50; forty-five 
days, $6; sixty days, $7.50, and ninety 
days, $10. 








surety companies engaged in this business. The 
success of the new laws depends in great meas- 
ure upon the control that these officers exercise 
over their agents. The insurance department 
will hold company officers to the highest degree 
of responsibility in order to prevent in the 
future what in the past has been a blot on the 
insurance business. 


AGENTS OF SURETY COMPANIES 
WHICH DO A BAIL BOND 
BUSINESS 


License 

Any agent already licensed, who intends to do 
a bail bond business after September 1, 1922, 
must call at the insurance department on or 
before that date, and must fill out a question- 
naire so as to satisfy the Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York that he is a 
person of good character and reputation and has 
never been convicted of any crime or offence, 
and to this end he must also file in the office of 
the Superintendent of Insurance written  evi- 
dence from those who know him, as to character 
and reputation. 

The word “offence” as used in section 554-b 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure will be in- 
terpreted to mean an offense involving moral 
turpitude. 

If the said Superintendent of Insurance is sat- 
isfied that the applicant is a person of good 
character and reputation and has never been 
convicted of any crime or offense, the insur- 
ance department will cause to be stamped upon 
the license of the applicant the words, “The 
holder is licensed to do a bail bond business.” 
Unless the license of an agent is stamped as 
described herein, the magistrates may not recog- 
nize the power of the holder to act and may 
not accept a bail bond offered by him. This 
stamping of the certificate is intended to show 
to the magistrates the fact that all requirements 
of the law have been complied with in so far 
as the insurance department is concerned. 

Each agent should at all times carry his li- 
cense with him and should be prepared to show 
it to the court upon request. 

When the word “agent” is used herein, the 
term is intended to embrace sub-agents and also 
officers or employees of companies who act for 
the company in the placing of bail bond business. 

On and after September 1, 1922, no agent 
applying for the first time for a license to do 
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a bail bond business will be licensed by the 
state until he has satisfied the Superintendent 
of Insurance that he is a person of good char- 
acter and reputation, and has never been con- 
victed of any crime or offence as above set 
forth. 

All agents intending to do a bail bond busi- 
ness should state this fact when they make 
their application for a license, in order that their 
license may be stamped as above described. 


0 

Section 554-b of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure does not require the individual agent to 
furnish any bond, as he is not engaged in the 
business of giving bail as defined by subdivision 
1 of that section. 

Premium and Compensation 

Premium and compensation have been de- 
scribed under the heading of “Surety Compa- 
nies.”” Each agent should be careful that the 
total charge for giving bail does not exceed 
3% of the amount of the bond. 

Refusal or Revocation of License 

Section 142, as amended, states that an agent’s 
certificate of authority or license shall be re- 
voked, or the issue or renewal thereof refused, 
by the Superintendent of Insurance, if, after due 
investigation and hearing, he determines that 
the holder or applicant has 

(1) Violated any law, or 

(2) Made a material mis-statement in the ap- 
plication for such certificate, or 

Has demonstrated his incompetency or un- 

trustworthiness to transact bsuiness as an insur- 
ance agent, or 

(4) Has been guilty of fraudulent or dishonest 
practices, u 
Criminal Prosecution 

Section 53 of the insurance law makes the 
violation of any provision of the law a_ mis- 
demeanor, except where the violation constitutes 
a felony. Section 554-b, subdivision 5, declares 
certain acts to be misdemeanors. Any agent 
violating these laws may not only be deprived of 
his license by the insurance department, but he 
may also be prosecuted criminally by the district 
attorney. The punishment for committing a mis- 
demeanor, unless some other punishment is men- 
tioned therefor, may be one year in jail and a 


fine of $500. 
Civil Penalty 

Any agent charging, directly or indirectly, 
more than the legal amount shall in any action 
brought to recover any such over-charge be 
liable in treble damages. 
INSURANCE BROKERS DOING A 

BAIL BOND BUSINESS 


State’s Policy as to Brokers 

Insurance brokers may do a bail bond busi 
ness. The policy of the state, however, will be 
to have persons who represent companies in 
doing a bail bond business, licensed as agents 
of such companies. 

License 

Any broker already licensed, who intends to 
do a bail bond business after September 1, 1922, 
must call at the insurance department on or 
before that date, and must fill out a question- 
naire so as to satisfy the Superintendent o 
Insurance of the State of New York that he is 
a person of good character and reputation and 
has never been convicted of any crime or of 
fence, and to this end he must also file in the 
office of the Superintendent of Insurance written 
evidence from those who know him as to char- 
acter and reputation. ‘ 

The word “offence” as used in Section 554-b 
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of the Code of Criminal Procedure will be in- 
panne ol to mean an offence involving moral 

If the said Superintendent of Insurance is 
satisfied that the applicant is a person of good 
character and reputation and has never been 
convicted of any crime or offence, the insurance 
department will cause to be stamped upon the 
license of the applicant the words, “The holder 
is licensed to do a bail bond business.” 
the license of a broker is stamped 
herein, the magistrates may not 
power of the holder to act and m 
a bail bond offered by him. This stamping of 
the certificate is intended to show the magistrate 
the fact that all requirements of the law have 
been complied with in so 
department is concerned. 
_ Each broker should at all times 
license with him and should be 
show it to the court upon request. 

On and after September 1, 1922, no broker 
applying for the first time for a license to do a 
bail bond business will be licensed by the state 
until he has satisfied the Su yerintendent of 
Insurance that he is a person of good character 
and reputation, and has never been convicted of 
any crime or offence as above set forth. 

All brokers intending to do a bail bond busi- 
ness should state this fact when they make their 
application for a license, in order that their 
license may be stamped as above described. 


Unless 
as described 
recognize the 
ay not accept 


far as the insurance 


carry his 
prepared to 


a . on 

Section 554-b of the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure does not require a broker doing a bail 
bond business to furnish any bond, as he is not 
engaged in the business of giving bail as defined 
by subdivision 1 of that section. 

s _ , Commission 

The commission received by the broker, plus 
the commission paid to the agent or agents plus 
the premium paid to the company, shall not in 
any case exceed 3% of the face value of the 
bond. For penalties, see instructions to agents. 


INDIVIDUAL BONDSMAN 


° 
License 

An unlicensed person may deposit money or 
property as bail or may execute as surety a 
bail bond for another, providing he does not 
receive a_ fee or other compensation for such 
service. Under these circumstances, he is not 
engaging in the business of insurance. If he 
receives a fee or other compensation, he can 
legally deposit money or property as bail or 
execute as surety any bail bond without a 
license, providing he, within a period of one 
month prior thereto, shall not have made such a 
deposit or given such bail in more than two 
cases not arising out of the same transaction. 

Except as above set forth, no unlicensed per- 
sons shall give bonds in criminal cases. The 
insurance law sets forth how such a person may 
be licensed. Section 54 of the insurance law 
provides that no such person shall be so licensed 
unless possessed of the same capital ($250,000) 
as that required of an insurance corporation do- 
ing the same kind of business and shall have 
made the statutory deposit and complied with all 
provisions of the law required of an insurance 
corporation. Section 9 of the insurance law pro- 
vides that no individual shall as principal trans- 
act the business of insurance within this state 
without such certificate of the Superintendent of 


Insurance. 
INDEMNITORS 
License 

An unlicensed indemnitor may act as many 
times as he desires, provided he does not charge 
a fee or other compensation. An _ unlicensed 
indemnitor may legally charge a fee or other 
compensation providing he shall not have within 
a period of one month prior thereto given in- 
demnification or security for like purpose in 
more than two cases not arising out of the same 
transaction. Subdivision 2 of section 554-b of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure states in effect 
that an indemnitor charging a fee or other 
compensation more often than above set forth 
must be licensed in accordance witn the insur- 
ance law. There is no provision in the insur- 
ance law for licensing an indemnitor unless he 
is doing an insurance business, in which event 
he may be licensed as set forth in section 54 
as previously described under the head of “In- 
dividual Bondsman.” 


ATTORNEYS 


Commission Forbidden 
Section 554-b of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure states that any member of the bar having 
any financial interest by which he is to profit 
from the giving of bail, shall be guilty of a 
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misdemeanor. This prohibits any lawyer from 
sharing in the commission of a bail bond agent 
or broker, or receiving any commission from 
a surety company executing the bail bond. This 
is not interpreted to mean that an attorne 
licensed as agent or broker may not profit from 
the giving of bail in any case where he is not 
retained as attorney. 


PERSONS OR CORPORATIONS OB- 
TAINING BONDSMEN FOR 
OTHERS 
Penalty for Accepting Fee or 
Compensation 
Section 554-b, subdivision 5, of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure states that any person or 
corporation who shall accept any fee or com 
pensation for obtaining a bondsman or bail bond 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. This se ga 
does not apply to a licensed agent or broker. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PUBLIC 
Deal Only With Licensed Agents and 
Brokers 


The legislation enacted at the recent session 
of the legislature is to protect the public. 

Persons seeking bail bonds may now assure 
themselves that they are dealing with a licensed 
agent or broker by requiring him to exhibit his 
license before they employ him. 


Do Not Pay More Than Legal Charge 


The total charge made by agent or agents 
and/or broker should not exceed 3% of the 
amount of the bond. 

If you are required to deliver personal prop- 
as collateral, you are entitled to a return 
of all of 
have 


de red, 


such 


property intact providing you 
paid the 


legal rate for the services ren 


Where to Make Complaints 


You are entitled to honest treatment in accord 
ance with the law. If any unlicensed person 
illegally charges you for giving a bail bond, or 
for depositing money or property as bail, or for 
acting as indemnitor, or for acting as an agent 
or broker, or for obtaining a bondsman or bail 
bond, report the matter to the district attorney 
of the county or to the nearest sitting magis 
trate. If your lawyer has any financial interest 
by which he is to profit from the giving of bail 
in your case, send the facts to the grievance 
committee of the local bar association. If any 
licensed company, agent or broker obtains a 
premium or compensation from you amounting 
to more than 3% of the amount of your bond, 
or if the agent or broker is incompetent or 
untrustworthy or has been guilty of fraudulent 
or dishonest practices, report the matter to the 
Complaint Bureau, State Insurance Department, 
165 Broadway, New York City. If all persons 
will co-operate with the magistrates, the district 
attorneys, the bar associations and the State In- 
surance Department, the public will be protected 
and the abuses which have existed in the bai 
bond business will be eliminated. 


Adjusting Automobile Claims 





By E. MOTTER, Adjuster of American Liability Co., Cincinnati 


Public liability is the legal liability 
of the assured for personal injuries to 
individuals caused by the assured’s 
negligence in operating an automobile. 
It is se'dom that any two automobile 
liability claims are alike. 

It is advisable to first ascertain if 
the assured is at fault and this can 
usually be determined by the securing 
of written statements from eye wit- 


nesses and after this has been accom- 
plished, call upon the injured party as 
a representative of the assured being 
careful to in no way intimate or indicate 
that an insurance company is interested 
in the matter. 

Arrange on behalf of the assured for 
excel'ent care and surgical attention. 

In a certain casé coming under my 
observation, food was furnished for the 
family of the injured person as they 
were in destitute circumstances; in 
another case the family was supplied 
with fuel and clothing. Things of this 
kind win the confidence of the claimant, 
a very vital factor in the adjustment 
of the claim, but care should be exer- 
cised not to effect a settlement until 
aware of the outcome of the injuries. 

Another case worthy of mention is 
that of a boy four years of age who 
ran out into the street when two cars 
were coming from opposite directions 
and was struck by one of the machines 
whose driver took the boy to the hos- 
pital and after first aid was admin- 
istered and examination made, the boy 
was taken to his parents’ home. The 
company’s adjuster finding that the 
mother of the injured boy was a widow 
and in rather’ straitened = circum- 
stances, after te'ling her that he repre- 
sented the owner of the machine which 
injured the boy, made provision for 
food as well as fuel, Immediately 


afterward three lawyers called on the 
mother, very anxious to secure her as 
a client, and each one intimated that 
he could secure large returns for her. 
She replied that none of them could 
do as much for her as had been done 
by a friend of the man whose machine 
struck her son. It is needless to say 
that an adjustment was made which 
was very satisfactory to all. 

An adjuster should always be fair, 
square and liberal minded. He should 
not prey upon the sympathies of the 
unfortunates, but should offer them 
friendly sympathy, always conveying 
the thought that he is the representa- 
tive of the owner of the car and when 
all the true facts are ascertained if 
there is no legal Hability on the part 
of the owner it is comparatively easy 
to show the reason and ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred the ambulance 
chasing lawyer will not be able to even 
make an impression on their minds. 

An adjuster should be very prompt 
and not appear too important, should 
continually convey the idea that he is 
the representative of the car owner 
but the most important feature of all 
is to be absolutelv fair with the in- 
jured party as well as the car owner. 
Honesty and fairness are the greatest 
means in the settlement of automobile 
liability claims. 





ADJUSTS CLAIMS IN DELAWARE 


FE. R. Hunt, assistant secretary of the 
United States Casualty, took a short 


trip to Delaware this week adjusting 
claims. 





JOYCE BACK FROM VACATION 

Wm. B. Joyce, president of the Na- 
tional Surety. returned from his vaca- 
tion in California, May 15, and ad- 
dressed employes at the new building 
at noon on the 16th. 


LUNCH TO C. E. MILLEN 

Officers and junior officers of the 
American Surety entertained Assistant 
Secretary Charles E. Millen at luncheon 
in honor of the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of his association with the company, 
May 10. The luncheon was given in 
the company lunch room on the twenty- 
third floor of the American Surety 
building, 100 Broadway. Mr. Millen 
spoke of the conditions which existed 
in 1888 when he joined the organiza- 
tion. The company offices were located 
in a room at 160 Broadway which oc- 
cupied only about one-fifth the space 
of a single floor in the present building. 
Bills, bonds, and many letters were 
written entirely by hand, the type- 
writer being reserved for use only on 
the most important letters. He said 
that it was frequently necessary to fix 
special rates on applications for bonds 
as conditions then made _ uniformity 
almost impossible. 





MADE HEALTH SUPERVISOR 


The Safety Institute of America an- 
nounces the appointment of Dr. Charles 
Ndward Amory Winslow as Health Su- 
pervisor. At the same time the Safety 
Institute makes public a plan for the 
expansion of its program so as to in- 
clude, in addition to the prevention of 
accidents, the many influences which 
affect the hea'th of industrial workers. 





NATIONAL CASUALTY MOVES 


The Eastern Department offices of 
the National Casualty, of Detroit, have 
been moved from 49 Maiden Lane, to 81 
John Street, New York City. The 
offices occupy the entire second floor 
of the building. They are arranged 
efficient'y for the expansion of the busi- 
ness and are centrally located in the 
insurance district. The new telephone 
numbers are Beekman 7947 and Beek- 
man 7948. 





Edson §S. Lott is a vice-president of 
the Safety Institute of America, an or- 
ganization that is trying to prevent in- 
dustrial, street and all other accidents. 
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The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 
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and Accident 
Company, Limited. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 

| been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 

| is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 





Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 





OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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A Good Banquet 


The dividing line between a good 
banquet and a bad banquet is hard 
to define and it is equally difficult to 
tell what will be a good banquet speech 
and what will not. The thirteenth an- 
nual banquet of the Casualty & Surety 
Club of New York, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria last week, was a good banquet 
and got under way with p'enty of spirit 
right from the start. It reflects great 
credit on President John S. Turn and 
his efficient committee. 

The principal speech was made by 
Augustus Thomas, the veteran play- 
wright and Democratic orator. Mellow, 
liberal, amiable, Mr. Thomas made a 
direct plea for a modification of the 
Volstead Act which he said was an 
enemy to liberty, and which he regarded 
as the work of a group of fanatics 
whose motives he did not attack, but 
he believed that the direct result of 
their activities was a menace to our 
institutions. 

In discussing the constitution he said 
that until the 18th amendment had been 
passed, there was nothing in the consti- 
tution which infringed personal liberty 
and he explained the foresight of 
Thomas Jefferson in protecting the per- 
sonal liberty of the citizens of the 
country. The Eastern Underwriter re- 
porter watched the banquet guests and 
noted that nine out of ten of them 
applauded the talk of Mr. Thomas. 

* * * 
Conviviality 

There is just as much drinking at the 
present time among people who go to 
banquets as there ever was but, in- 
stead of ordering at the table as for- 
merly, banqueteers rent rooms in the 
hotel and the numbers of these rooms 
are quickly communicated, with the 
result that there is a constant stream 
of people leaving banquet halls to go 
to hotel rooms. Sometimes this has 
a discouraging effect on the speakers 
as people are constantly getting up 
from tables to go to rooms for a drink. 
However, many people bring flasks 
which are quickly emptied. 

During the recent dinner of the Amen 
Corner, one of the most prominent in- 
surance men offered his flask to a dis- 
tinguished-looking individual sitting at 
his left, which offer was politely de- 
clined. Six other men at the table, 
however, helped themselves and in the 
middle of the banquet the distinguished 
man left. Later, it developed that it 
was Ralph Day, prohibition director, 
who was good enough sport not to 
protest at the drinking he saw all 
around him. 

To a great many people the average 
banquet is a bore and the situation is 
not improved by prohibition. After all, 
the big thing at a banquet is not the 
speeches but the companionship, the op- 
portunity to meet people whom one 
knows and whom one does not see 
often. An ultra-dry banquet is exceed- 
ingly difficult to get under way and 
as Mr. Thomas said the other night, the 
attempt to substitute singing for liquor 
is only mildly successful. 

. * ¢ *@ 
Henry S. Ives Talks 

Insurance men of New York had an 
opportunity to the measure of Henry 
S. Ives, the newspaper man who went 
with the Casualty Information Clearing 
House with the interesting assignment 
of finding out what is the pulse of the 
American people respecting insurance. 
Mr. Ives, who is about thirty-seven 
years old, is the man who wrote the 
editorial about insurance in a St. Paul 








paper which was so good that hundreds 
of thousands of copies of it have been 
distributed through the medium of re- 
publication in insurance publications. 
He made a talk at the casualty dinner, 
speaking in a graceful, easy fashion and 
made a good impression. Mr. Ives at 
one time was secretary of the Minne- 
sota State Tax Commission and before 
going with the Clearing House he 
handled publicity for Will Hays when 
the latter was postmaster general. 
* ¢ 8 
Hays’ Innovation 

Will Hays, by the way, has hit upon 
an innovation. He was guest of honor 
at a dinner given him by the American 
Publishers’ Association and a few days 


after the dinner he sent a _ personal 
letter to every man who attended, 
about 700. - 

* ¢ * 


Lunt Makes Hit 


EK. C. Lunt, vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Casualty Company, made his 
usual hit in his talk and no one in the 
insurance business speaks more spon- 
taneously and with greater measure of 
humor. He is a natural born wit and 
his side-pokes at the casualty men who 
look down on the surety men were 
great'y enjoyed. Mr. Lunt, who is a 
Harvard man, and who began his career 
as secretary to Senator Hoar, has writ- 
ten a book on surety which he says 
will sell for $2.50 and will tell execu- 
tives something they ought to know, 
while it will also appeal to other men 
in the business. 

* ¢ 
New York Didn’t Want Farm 
Autobiography 


Deputy Lownes, in charge of the New 
York City end of the Insurance De- 
partment, was introduced at the ban- 
quet. He said he was a farmer and a 
lawyer. As a member of the legis- 
lature he had sent to the Red Book 
his own story of his career as is cus- 
tomary with the other legislators and 
most of this story had to do with his 
farming interests as his district was 
largely agricultural. When he was ap- 
pointed by the Department and desired 
to furnish a sketch of his career to 
the daily newspapers, Mr. Lownes was 
told that he had better re-vamp the 
autobiography in order to put more 
stress on his legal career as people of 
New York City are but slightly inter- 
ested in farmers and farm grangers. 

a 7 s 
On the Job in New York 


The Fidelity & Deposit’s home office 
paper has this to say of its New York 
City contract department: 

“The New York office boasts of a 
Contract Department that is second to 
none, for in addition to unusual effi- 
ciency and speed in handling contract 
matters it has the most complete in- 
formation service in New York City. 
More than 200 contractors receive ad- 
vance information daily about contracts 
and also tabulation of all bids opened 
by the New York City government. The 
contractors appreciate this service and 
judging from the increasing number 
of calls for information on contract 
matters, they are depending more and 
more each day on F. & D. service. 

“John Griffin’s able assistants in get- 
ting the New York contractors to come 
to 120 Broadway are Messrs. Harry 
Solon, John Higgins and Nelson Banks. 
Lloyd Chittenden and Charles M. Mohr 
chase them into the Uptown Branch 
office while George E, Baer helps Man- 
ager Albert L. Carr keep the Brooklyn 
contractors happy.” 
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Careless Window Men 

A newspaper item of recent date says 
a window washer in New York City was 
sent to jail because of his refusal to 
wear a life belt while washing win- 
dows. The foreman had asked him to 
put on the life belt and he had refused. 
He was arrested and brought into court 
and because of his inability to pay a 
fine was sent to the Tombs. Casualty 
underwriters have for a long time en- 
deavored to secure enforcement of rules 
and Jaws which would necessitate every 
window washer’s wearing life belts. 
Oniy recently, in Hartford, Conn., 
on several of the large buildings of the 
city, the writer has noticed window 
washers working without life belts. 
Doubtless the only way to correct the 
situation is through proper legal en- 
forcement. 

One interesting point that is over- 





looked in connection with this hazard 
is not only the probable compensation 
claim developing because of injury to the 
workman but the serious public hazard 
involved as regards people on the 
streets under these workmen, and this 
applies not only to the use of life belts 
but to the window washers’ making sure 
that the tools which they are using are 
not placed carelessly so that they will 
be likely to fall, says “Protection.” 
* * i 


New Glass in Thirty Minutes 

The Travelers’ paper, “Protection,” 
has an interesting little article this 
week from the assistant manager at its 
Bridgeport office. It reads: 

“On Tuesday, March 7, a break of a 
plate glass covered under this policy 
(Bridgeport Cycle Company) was re- 
ported to us. We replaced the broken 
plate within a half hour,” 
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SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 
It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. 


It is a great human welfare institution with a membership of nearly a 
million thrifty, far-sighted persons banded together for mutual protec- 
tion, whose combined insurance aggregates $2,817,970,732. 


Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large Surplus Re- 
serves guarantee its stability regardless of financial conditions. 


It paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries $83,678,764 in 1921. Its Total 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization total 
$1,458,653,991. 


In 1921 it paid 8,919 Domestic Death claims. Of these, 8,804 (or 98.7% ) 
were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 


Its Mortality Rate for the year 1921 was the lowest in the history of the 
Society. 


Its Refunds (Dividends) to Policyholders in 1921 were $18,745, 639, and 
it has set aside $26,148,772 to pay the Refunds due in 1922. 


It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 


It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as 
promptly as a bank draft. 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employes in a body 
on the Group Insurance plan, with scientific medical inspection substi- 
tuted for personal medical examination. 


It has devised the Home Purchase Plan of insurance whereby a man of 


moderate means can own his own home and pay for it conveniently 
whether he lives or dies. 


It has developed a programme for the education and training of its 
agents in the principles of life insurance and in modern salesmanship. 


It maintains at its Home Office an Inheritance Tax and Business Insur- 
ance Bureau for the benefit of the insuring public. 


Its policies are liberal, clear and comprehensive, readily adaptable to 
the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
120 Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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Semmann’s Fire Insurance Cancellation Tables 2.00 Social Insurance, by I. M. Rubinow 4.20 
Special Agents’ and Adjusters’ Handbook 2.00 Semething is Always Happening—an accident leaflet 10 
Stock vs. Mutual Insurance 10 Standard Accident Table, A 1.50 
Underwriters at Lloyds, London 10 Tables of Comparative Benefits of Various Compensation Laws — 1.00 
Universal Manual of Fire Insurance Cancellations 3.00 This May Happen to You 25 
Weakness of Mutual Fire Insurance 10 Thousand and One Hints to Industrial Avents 1.50 
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Up From The Bottom 





Distinguished Underwriters Illustrate that’ Presidents and United 
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land of oppor- best servants, and that the most capa- 

tunity is no where better exemplified ble started in the humblest capacities, 

x : 2: is demonstrated by a hasty sketch ol 

than in the great business of insurance. the careers of many of the leaders in 

In the insurance districts of New York, the business. With few exceptions 
ws 









































KE. G. SNOW WATCHING VAULT DURING 


POU 


HIS FIRST DAY IN NEW 


OFFICKE OF THE HOME 


Hartford, Philadelphia, and other cities 
a welcome hand is extended to the am- 


bitious, the intelligent and the earnest 


worker. It is a free field with no favor- 
ites. Pull and influence are almost neg 


ligible. It ards, 


shirkers and mechanical thinkers. It is 


is a poor place for lagg 
an old established field of high respecta- 
bility, 
short hours. 


healthy working conditions and 


Talent 
ily recognized, 


is welcome, speed- 


and opportunity 


obtain 


every 
is given to adequate training. 
Youth is no handicap and positions are 
numerous but 
has amazing ramifica- 
tions, sub-divisions and classifications 
with many departments requiring a 
head. It is not a business where high 
salaries are paid at the start, but they 
come later to the worthy and fit. The 
mere fact that underwriting is beset 
With difficulties and a poor underwriter 
in any one of several departments can 
wreck a company makes the demand 
al the greater for the level headed un 
derwriter. Thus, the trained, skillful 
underwriter of good judgment succeeds 
more surely in the long run than the 
merely brilliant underwriter. 


Good Work Rewarded 


That the business of insurance 1s 
democratic with great rewards for its 


not only secure, 


The business 


every insurance company president ant 


every insurance Company United S’ate 
Manager began as an offices bo whil 
a review of the first days in the insur 
ance offices of these executives illus 
trates that probably not one of them 
fet sure when he started that he would 
some day be running a compacy. In 
this article The Mastern Underwriter 


will tell what some of the leaders did 
during their first days in the business. 


Early Insurance Days of E. G. Snow 


IX. G. Snow's father wanted him to 
become a lawyer and the future presi 
den of the Home did start in a law 


office in Waterbury, Conn., but believed 


after snvending nine months studying 
Blackstone and other legal luminaries 
that he woud be havpier envag d else 
where. He obtained his fathers per 


mission to look for anothor opening 
which he found in the insurance office 
of John W. Smith. Waterbury, Conn., 
where there was a vacancy caused by 
another man going to the Civil War. 
Mr. Snow was given his position pend 
ing his return from the army. It was 
not a job that would be appreciated by 
the average young man of today inas 


much as; his duties began «wbout 7 
o’clock in the morning with building the 
fire and a few other jobs from which he 
would hurry to breakfus! only to return 
at 8 o’clock. At noon he went home to 
lunch, and returning, remained untill 


6 o'clock when he had a briel respite 
for supper. Returning to the oflice he 
shut up shop at about 9:30 o’clock. 
From this distance it looked like a hard 
grind, but he liked it. Occasionally, he 
would go to New York City carrying 
remittances to the insurance companies, 
one of them the Home; and when his 
predecessor returned from the war 
young Snow confided to nis employer 
that he would like to have his influence 
exerted to obtain a position with the 
Home, which was done. 


Watching the Vault 

Mr. Snow walked down 
the oflice of the Home 
arrived at 9:30 o’clock and walked 
through to the oflice of President Mar- 
tin, who told him to sit down in a cor- 
ner. More than two hours he sat there 
unnoticed; then at noon the president 
came out and saying, “You come with 
me,” walked him to a tiny table stand- 
ing near a safe. 

“Watch this vault,” were his instruc- 
tions. “Don’t let anybody in who doesn’t 
belong here.” 

Snow had noticed that there 
about thirty employes, and he 
“How do I know who belongs?” 

The answer was: ‘That is for 
to find out.” And he did. 
clerks, 


Broadway to 
then at 1385— 


were 
asked: 


you 
Surrounding 





Henry Evans’ Start 

Evans, chairman of the board 
o! the “America fore” companies, be- 
gan his career in the cashier’s depart- 
ment of the Continental, and was made 
to do the duties of a runner of that de- 
partment. This included depositing 
checks, making collections and taking 
checks to banks in payment of loss 
drafts, ete. It was not long before he 
was transferred to the agency depart- 
ment Where he kept what was called 
the “extra premium book.” Later, he 
helped Mr. Nourse in the loss depart- 
ment, checking proofs of loss. Soon 
he became a map clerk under Mr. Peck, 
then secretary. His next step in pro- 
motion was to be Mr. Peck’s assistant, 
and so he went up the ladder until ten 
years had passed when he became an 
officer. 

In discussing the early days he said: 
“T just worked; that is, did my own 
and any other duties which I could find 
to do. It was experience that I was 
seeking and I knew that the more I had 
in the office, if I worked intelligently 
and efficiently, the more valuabie I 
would be, and the faster I would get 
a'ong. The fact is I was out of meat 
and simply had to get the woodchuck.” 

Mcllwaine Started in a Bank 
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OFFICE BOY’S 


sitting at the 
rid ol 


tuble, or desiring to ger 
some Of timer dco diloaaed 


some of their own work, including ad- 
aressing envelopes. that in brief is 
how E. G. Snow made his debut in in- 


surance, 
York. 


both in Waterbury and in New 
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asked what else he could do. He was 
ushered into the insurance department 
in the back of the place and did some 
work in that department. Insurance 
from the start had an appeal for him 
and he did the work so intelligently 
that he gradually became exclusively 
identified with the insurance depart- 
ment of the bank. 

Secretary Henry W. Gray, Jr., of the 
London & Lancashire, made his start in 
the business in Louisvile. He was taken 
into his father’s oflice and his parental 
ancestor handed him two _ pieces of 
paper and a pin and told Henry to pin 
the two pieces of paper together. The 
job completed he handed it back to his 
father, who frowned and asked if that 
were the best he could do. Henry 
answered that they were pinned to- 
gether. His father replied: “You did 
not use your head. Now, go back into 
the office, think about it, and try 
again.” Henry spent three-quarters of 
an hour thinking and then handed the 
papers to his father, who again re- 
marked: “Is that the best you can do?” 
The papers were pinned together with 
the point sticking out. His father took 
them apart and pinned them together 
with the point between the two sheets, 
suying “That’s better.” 

Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America, be- 
gan as an office boy and did all the 
work called upon from beginners in a 
home office. His salary was $2 a week. 

Damon’s First Salary, $50 a Year 

A. Willard Damon, president of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, left the 
Chapman Grammar School as a Frank- 
lin Medal scholar in 1862 to enter the 
oflice of the Washington Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, where he spent his first 
day in the insurance business. He did 
not know whether he had a job or not 
as most of the day was spent in com- 
petition with another young man, also 
a graduate of the Chapman Grammar 
School, for the place that was open in 
that oflice. The salary accompanying 
Mr. Damon’s first position in the insur- 
ance business was $50 a year. At that 
time they paid insurance clerks every 
three months. If there is one thing 
more than another outstanding in Mr. 
Damon's accomplishments it is his writ- 
ing. The records of the old Washington 
Insurance Company carry innumerable 
pages of the output of Mr. Damon’s 
hands which are as well executed as 
though done from a steel engraving. 
Mr. Damon still retains the art. 

Why Shallcross Took Up Shorthand 

Cecil F. Shallcross, United States 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, when asked by a friend to tell 
what he did during the first day in the 
business recently said: “I filled ink- 
pots, filed papers, copied letters, ran 
errands and asked questions.” 

The associates of Mr. Shallcross on 
the Street say that he is still asking 
questions. Moreover, when he gets in- 
formation he remembers it with the re- 
sult that he is one of the best posted 
insurance men in the world. It has 
always been noticed of him that he 
never asks the same question twice and 
he never asks an untelligent question. 
He is a natural born absorber of in- 
formation, and, like all men who desire 
to be informed, goes out and gets it. 
Soon after his arrival in America from 
India where he was manager of the 
Royal, one of the first things he did was 
to make a complete study of the insur- 
ance statutes of the different states. 

Through stenography Mr. Shallcross 
can contribute part of his success. One 
day when occupying a subordinate posi- 
tion he informed his associates in the 
Royal ollice in Liverpool that he had 
decided to study shorthand and _ type- 
writing and when they pooh-poohed the 
idea, saying he would find himself in a 
rut, he did not take their comments 
seriously as he figured that by being a 
stenographer he would eventually get 
into contact with the leading executives 
of the company and thus come to their 
notice. This is exactly what happened. 
One day when there were no stenogra- 
phers around, he heard one of the de- 
partment heads expressing impatience 
because he could not dictate a letter im- 


mediately, and, true to story book fash- 
ion, he volunteered to take the letter, 
which he did so satisfactorily that he 
continued for a time as a stenographer. 

The Most Distinguished Figure in 

Insurance 

Morgan G. Bulkeley, president of the 
Aetna Life and Afliliated Companies, 
which includes the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company, who is still in active ser- 
vice at the age of eighty-five, and who 
has hat! a more distinguished career 
than any insurance man living, began 
his business activities at the age of 
fourteen with a clothing firm in Brook- 
lyn. He acted as errand boy, received 
$6 a week for his duties, and they in- 
cluded sweeping out the store. He has 
been mayor of Hartford, governor of 
Connecticut and United States Senator. 

Charles H. Remington, vice-president 
of the Aetna Life and Affiliated Compa- 
nies, began his business life as a cash 
boy in a department store for $1.50 a 
week and later became a clothing sales- 
man. His first job in an insurance office 


over by the chief clerk to a filing clerk 
for instruction in the mysteries of filing 
daily reports so they could be found 
when wanted. He also handled agency 
files and ran errands. 

Dunham Reported at 7 A. M. 

Daniel H. Dunham, president of the 
Firemen’s of Newark, tells the following 
particularly interesting story about his 
first day in an insurance oflice: 

“As | entered the office of the Fire- 
men’s Insurance Company about fifty- 
two years ago, when a boy, it is difficult 
to remember just how I spent my first 
day in the office. I recall among my 
first duties that of reaching the office at 
about 7 A. M., looking after the furnace 
fire and dusting off the desks and coun- 
ters so that they might be in shape for 
the president and secretary upon their 
arrival at & o’clock. 

“My later duties were to deliver ex- 
piration notices to the assured, and 
simply to advise them the date that 
their insurance would become due. If 
they did not come in to renew the policy 
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PRESIDENT HAWLEY, OF OHIO FARMERS, WAS BORN IN HOME OFFICE 
BUILDING OF COMPANY 


was as a mail clerk with the Orient, 
but it was not long before he was look- 
ing after the company’s loss journals 
and assisting the cashier. At one stage 
of his career Mr. Remington decided 
that he wanted to go with the National 
of Hartford. He approached James 
Nichols, then president of the National, 
told him that he regarded opportunities 
with the National as inviting and said 
he wanted to work for that company. 
“What can you do around an insurance 
oflice?” he was asked. “Anything,” came 
the prompt reply. This was said 
with such positiveness that President 
Nichols said: ‘We have no vacancies 
here but if you can do anything, I will 
employ you at $900 a year to do any 
and all kinds of work that we may ask 
of you.” He took the job although he 
had one which paid $1,500 a year. 
Three Famous Office Boys 
United States Senator Joseph S. 
Frelinghuysen was once an office boy 
with the Continental and two other boys 
in the office, both getting about the 
same salary he did, later became lead- 
ing figures in the business. One of 
them was Sumner Ballard, the king of 
re-insurance men, and the other was 
James A. Swinnerton, now president of 
the American Eagle. When Mr. Swin- 
nerton reached the office of the Conti- 
nental on his first day there, which was 
over forty years ago, he was turned 


we assumed that they had dropped dead. 
They had no automobile or delivery 
wagon connected with the office at that 
time, and I had to do a tremendous 
amount of walking, which probably has 
something to do with the good health 
that I am still enjoying. 

“In later years we found that it was 
necessary to employ a man familiar with 
the business, at a salary of $2,000 or 
more, to visit our assured and_ prac- 
tically sleep with them in consequence 
of the competition that grew in the busi- 
ness.” 

John H. Packard, United States man- 
ager of the London Assurance, had this 
experience: 

“T left college on Friday afternoon 
intending to go back on Monday morn- 
ing—instead of that I found myself in 
an insurance agency on Saturday morn- 
ing. I filled inkwells; kept the fire go- 
ing in the coal stove; ran errands— 
which were numerous as five special 
agents were in the office as well as my 
employer; did some copy work, proba- 
bly daily reports; copied letters, in fact, 
I was called upon to do so many odd 
jobs that when I left the office I won- 
dered how they ever got along before 
I went to them. I think that was my 
usual daily routine for four or five 
months. I was then entrusted with the 
writing of policies, etc.” 

William R. Hedge, president of the 


Boston Insurance Company, spent his 
first day bringing the indexing of the 
letter book up to date—cross indexing 

turning leaves back and forward till 
his arm was almost paralyzed. Five 
o’clock was reached, he was asked to 
help get out the mail. 

J. Lester Parsons, president of the 
United States and the North River, also 
belonged to the army of office boys. 
He decided one day to quit school and 
go to work and he got a position as 
oilice boy in a company the president 
of which was the fatner of one of his 
friends. He was early initiated into the 
mysteries of the copy letter book and 
bank running. 

President Norman T. Robertson, of 
the Continental, began his insurance ca- 
reer with Weems «& Bering, local agents 
in Houston, Tex. This was way back 
in 1898 and his salary was $10 a month. 

Kk. C. Jameson, president of the Globe 
& Rutgers, a company which ten years 
ago had surplus over capital and lia- 
bilities of $3,199,725 and now has sur- 
plus over capital and liabilities of 
$13,000,000, began as an oflice boy with 
the Boston Insurance Company at 43 
Wall Street. His first work in the in- 
surance office consisted of running er- 
rands and making collections. 

Boyle Began as Stenographer 

Oswald G. Boyle, recently appointed 
United States manager of the Atlas, 
made his entrance into fire insurance 
taking dictation from Silas P. Wood, 
then agency manager of the old Ameri- 
can of New York, which was located at 
120 Broadway, the site of the building 
now occupied by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. Some of the letters 
he took the first day were brief notes, 
enclosing loss drafts, giving the idea to 
the new stenographer that the chief 
Lisiness of a fire insurance company 
Was paying out money. 

Alfred G. Martin, manager of the 
Northern Assurance Company, during 
his first day in fire insurance spent 
most of the time cleaning ink-wells and 
learning that oxalic acid with plenty of 
elbow grease as the active principle 
removes stains from office furniture. In 
addition to this he went to the post 
office eight times for mail, and the 
crowning achievement of the day was 
that for all this he received $0.26 2/3. 
The job was not with the Northern As- 
surance Company, Limited. 

Percival Beresford, United States 
manager of the Phoenix Assurance, is 
another underwriter who started on the 
bottom rung of the ladder. He entered 
the London office of the Palatine thirty- 
two years ago as a junior clerk. 

Took Six Months to Clean Up Table 

President C. V. Meserole, of the Bank- 
ers & Shippers, has this to say of his 
first day in the business: 

“On the morning when I first took my 
place in an insurance office | was led to 
a table about eight feet long and four 
feet wide, which stood against the wall, 
and which was piled, nearly to the ceil- 
ing, with bundles of daily reports. I 
was assigned to a stand-up desk oppo- 
site this table, given a pad of special 
agents’ inspection blanks, and told to 
make out an inspection blank for each 
of the daily reports on the aforemen- 
tioned table, and when I had finished 
the job to report to my superior for a 
further assignment: It was just a little 
over six months after my first day that 
I had the pleasure of seeing the top of 
that table free of daily reports.” 

No Salary Mentioned to Bailey 

President C. W. Bailey has only 
worked for one company and that is the 
American of Newark. He started with- 
out knowing how much he was going to 
get in his weekly pay envelope. In 
reminiscing the other day he said: 

“In December, 1876, I entered the of- 
fice of the American as office boy. The 
duties of an office boy in those days 
were very diversified; they gave a boy 
a better idea of the general business of 
the Company than can be gotten today 
by entering a company at the bottom. 

“I was interested in the business from 
the very first and have always found it 
most congenial, especially in this office 
as I was associated with a very high 
type class of men. Our president at 
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that time was Stephen G. Gould; the 
secretary of the company was Colonel 
F. H. Harris; James H. Worden was 
assistant secretary and P. L. Hoadley, 
superintendent of agencies. 

“It was just about this time that the 
American entered the agency business, 
and for a number of years we had only 
forty-one agents. I believe that the con- 
servative manner in which the Ameri- 
can extended its operations has been 
one important reason for its success. I 
have seen many companies, which were 
organized in Newark, fall by the way, 
principally on account of their desire to 
do a large agency business. 

“There is nothing peculiar in the way 
I got my first job. It was simply that I 
was looking for one and the president, 
Mr. Gould, knew of it and offered me 
the position. There was nothing said 
about salary; I simply came in the of- 
fice to do what I could and did not 
know whether I was going to get any 
pay or not until some time in March. 
This is quite different from the spirit of 
the boy of today who is entering busi- 
ness. The first question he asks is 
‘How much am I going to get?’ I feel 
that this spirit has in many cases de- 
stroyed the usefulness of the boys today 
as they are more interested in pay day 
than they are in giving the best that is 
in them in the interest of their em- 
ployer. 

“I believe that most of the men at 
the top in the insurance’ business 
started out in an humble capacity, and 
there is the same opportunity for a boy 
today if he will give conscientious ser- 
vice and apply himself and be patient. 
The trouble is that most of them want 
to get rich quick and are not satisfied 
to go through the various stages that 
will land them at the top.” 

H. N. Kelsey, manager of the Lon- 
don & Scottish, began in a local office 
in Indianapolis. He said: 

“I was perched on a high stool writ- 
ing policies by hand and entering de- 
tails of same in a register. A memor- 
andum of the order was placed on the 
desk and I was left to my own resources 
in getting up a form to suit. I have 
never struck anything that so empha- 
sized the sense of my responsibility nor 
approached the apprehension’ with 
which I discharged it. The adjusters 
handling the losses if any which oc- 
curred under those policies must have 
been men with wonderful tact and 
ability.” 

In talking of his entrance into the 
insurance business, President F. R. Big- 
elow, of the St. Paul Fire & Marine, told 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“On the morning of Sept. 7, 1891, a 
Monday morning, I was brought into 
the St. Paul Fire & Marine office by 
my father and was turned over to the 
chief clerk, who put me at work slitting 
the envelopes in the Monday morning’s 
mail. That finished, I was given a chair 
at a large table, and a clerk was de- 
tailed to teach me his job of entering 
marine daily reports in the register and 
of keeping the files of certain bor- 
dereaux which were not entered. Every 
time the mail came in, I had to get up 
and slit the envelopes. And that is not 
only what I did the first day but for a 
good many days!” 

J. B. Levison, president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, spent his first day in an 
insurance office mastering the old-fash- 
ioned letter press and delivering policies 
to brokers. 

Cc. J. Holman, president of the Cali- 
fornia, began at $4 a week as office 
boy for Alliger Bros., then United States 
managers of the Commercial Union. 

“Four dollars a week looked to me 
like a big salary,” he said to The East- 
ern Underwriter, “and I was immediate- 
ly placed under the charge of C. F. 
Mullins, at that time superintendent 
of agencies of the company. I spent my 
first day in the agency department, run- 
ning errands, pasting daily reports for 
the sixty-seven agencies in the United 
States, which was the extent of the 
company’s agency connections at that 
time; shipping out supplies, copying let- 
ters, licking postage stamps and taking 
the mail to the post office. This was 
back in 1873 in an old time dwelling 
house on Pine Street where part of the 


Equitable Building now stands—some 
years ago, hey?” 


Schaefer Answered An Ad 


Otto E. Schaefer, president of the 
Westchester Fire, started with that com- 
pany and has never been with any 
other. The Westchester advertised for 
an office boy. Mr. Schaefer passed the 
examination which consisted of writing 
a policy, figuring an unearned premium, 
and answering questions propounded by 
various officials, and was told that if 
acceptable he would be advised. Sev- 
eral days later he received a note re- 
questing him to start in that morning. 
He hustled and arrived at the office 
but found no one in the outer office, so 
went into the president’s room where 
he had had his examination, and there 
found a clerk sorting some mail. He 
said “Good morning” to him, and was 
greeted with the following: “Good morn- 
ing! Are you the ‘bloke’ who is going 
to work here?” When the manager ar- 
rived he was shown how to file daily 
reports; at that time every agency hav- 











Halle remarked when he first saw the 
typewritten forms: ‘My, but we are 
getting tony.’ 

“The balance of my first day was 
spent in taking dictation from Assistant 
Manager Foster, who has since gone 
over the Great Divide, his idea being 
to lighten the work of the then one 
stenographer of the Western Depart- 
ment, and incidentally, test my steno- 
graphic ability. 

“An amusing incident in connection 
with my first day at the office was this: 
There was an old gentleman working 
(?) in the office at that time whom the 
boys called ‘Peg-leg Steedl.’ I natur- 
ally attended strictly to my own work 
on my first day, as I endeavored to do 
on subsequent days, and Peg-leg Steedl 
by reason of the fact that they were 
not used to having any one come into 
the office and pay no attention to those 
around them, noised it about that the 
new clerk was ‘Foster’s detective.’ ” 


Insurance Clerks 
W. A. Blodgett, of Fred S. James & 
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HENRY W. GRAY’S FIRST LESSON IN OFFICE BOY TECHNIQUE 


ing a number and the reports being 
filed consecutively as to policy numbers 
and also as to renewal numbers which 
was the principal method of renewing 
policies in those days. Mr. Schaefer 
was also instructed as to pasting en- 
dorsements on daily reports. His other 
duties were to answer bell calls, copy 
letters in the letter-press and then en- 
close them in envelopes, and finally to 
take the bag to the postoflice. Thijs 
constituted his first day’s work, but he 
soon realized that the junior member 
of the firm was singled out to do as 
much work as he had capacity for, 
which arrangement was entirely satis- 
factory to him, as it was always his 
desire to learn the work of someone 
who had a better position. 


Coates Began as Typewriter 

Charles H. Coates, president of the 
National Liberty, has this interesting 
story to tell of his entrance into the 
business: 

“The first work assigned to me upon 
my first day in the Western Department 
office of the old Germania, now National 
Liberty, at Chicago, was that of making 
out loss reports to the Home Office on 
the typewriter and entering same in the 
loss register. Up to that time all loss 
reports sent to the Home Office had 
been written in longhand; and Manager 


Co., copied letters written by executives 
and others his first day in an insurance 
office. In those days carbon paper was 
not known and as soon as a letter was 
written it was copied by the following 
process: The book consisted of sheets 
a little heavier than tissue paper. The 
typewritten letter was placed under a 
sheet which was wet, and the book then 
closed and put into a press where the 
impression was made on the page. It 
was the custom of Mr. Blodgett, and of 
many other men now prominent in in- 
surance, to read these copy books at 
night, not only for information about 
insurance but for improvement of style. 
There are still numerous underwriters 
who pass along many letters to clerks 
in order that they may become ac- 
quainted with subjects discussed there- 
in. 
DeMott’s Start 


Howard DeMott, manager of the Re- 
insurance Bureau, began his insurance 
career in Minneapolis. In discussing his 
earily experiences he said to The East- 
ern Underwriter: 

“Your reference to first-day experi- 
ences in the insurance business takes 
me back to March 15, 1883, and brings 
to mind old and vivid recollections. I 
well remember my first day. At ten- 
thirty A. M. I had no idea whatever 


of entering the business and at one- 
thirty P. M. I was in the employ of the 
Judge Ames Agency in Minneapolis, one 
of the two leading offices there, and my 
first job was the writing of a policy in 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia. 
It was a good risk, too, and I have kept 
my eye on it from time to time until 
recent years and never knew of a loss 
on it. The Fire Association in those 
days had the same old fire hydrant on 





When asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter to describe his first 
day in an insurance office President 
F. H. Hawley, of the Ohio Farmers, 
furnished the most unique story in 
this symposium. 

“To answer your question is 
rather difficult,” he said, “for the 
reason that | was born in the 
second story of our old office build- 
ing, where my father and mother 
lived, and no doubt | spent my first 
day in the arms of a nurse.. | think 
|! am something like ‘Topsey’ in 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’—I just ‘grow- 
ed.’ While | cafinot give you any 
definite date or occasion in connec- 
tion with my first work at the office, 
yet | can say that | spent many 
months and years in connection 
with the small details of the Home 
Office work.” 











their stationery that they put out at 
the present time. 

“Minneapolis was rather a small town 
in those days, only about forty thousand 
inhabitants, but it was very much fron- 
tier, and was certainly a dear old burg 
in those times. Your letter has stirred 
up many recollections in my mind. The 
large company of those days would be 
but a pigmy today and the changes that 
have come into the business are indeed 
stupendous.” 


C. H. Post’s First Day 


Charles H. Post, United States Man- 
ager Caledonian Insurance Company, 
gave this version of his first day in fire 
insurance: 

“First: I well recall my first day as 
a clerk in the agency office of Neafie & 
Terwilliger at Ellenville, New York, this 
being in November, 1872. During that 
day, I was called upon to write up some 
policies and make out the daily reports. 

“The first policy was written by me 
in the Westchester Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and in making the diagram on the 
back of the daily report, I did so entire- 
ly in red ink, not only making the build- 
ings which were frame but the road- 
ways in the same color, thinking that it 
looked handsomer that way than in ordi- 
nary ink. Naturally I was obliged to 
rewrite that daily report and learned 
my first lesson. 

“Second: In the following year, my 
employers permitted me to start out 
soliciting business. The first policy I 
secured was on a little frame house 
about one and a half miles from Ellen- 
ville, owned and occupied by a negro. 
While my employers encouraged me on 
the one hand, they were somewhat 
amused on the other by saying that I 
would never secure the premium. 

“[ did, however, get it in about three 
months by taking my pay in chestnuts 
and trading these off at the grocery 
store for cash. The house in question 
still stands.” 


IDEAS IN DEMAND 

Fire insurance is conducted different- 
ly today than a quarter of a century 
ago. There have been many innova- 
tions. Who thought of them? Some- 
body did, and they were adopted. In 
the next quarter of a century there will 
be many other changes, and some of 
these will be conceived by persons who 
are now clerks in insurance offices. If 
you see where something can be im- 
proved, where more efficiency will result 
from a different method, don’t be afraid 
to carry your suggestion to a depart- 
mental head. 
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Present Clerks 
Future Executives 


—_—— 


By J. L. CUNNINGHAM 
Chairman of Board, Glens Falls 


From insurance clerks must largely 
come our future agents, brokers, field 
men, managers and executives. This 
will be more forcefully apparent when we 
understand how considerably the pres- 
ent “higher-ups” in our business had 
their humble beginnings, even as office 
boys. Their promotions have not come 
by leaps and bounds, seldom rapid, but 
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CUNNINGHAM 


following years of studious experience 
and faithfulness in lesser things. 

Believing that there is less of the 
influence of “pulls” and favoritism in 
the business of insurance than in other 
sorts, more demand for and apprecia- 
tion of ability, merit and character— 
fitness for service, there is encourage- 
ment for the aspiring and ambitious 
young employe who is doing more than 
just enough to hold his job. 

A Lack of Understanding 

A one-sided, short-sighted employe 
in an office which had a rea) interest in 
its force, said: “All this cackle about 
promptness, faithfulness, etc., is just 
to get as much work out of us clerks 
as they can,” a statement that evi- 
denced the sub-quality of his service, 
his lack of understanding. 

The best office in which to be em- 
ployed is wherein employes are ex- 
pected and made to do their best and 
where a consistent discipline is en- 
forced. Many an indolent and many 
a sluggish mentality has been bright- 

ened by the atmosphere and the ex- 
ample of associates in a strictly regu- 
lated office. The character and envi- 
ronment of an office is contagious and 
laxity is dangerous, even to an em- 
ploye. | 

There is more of the manly, more 
of hopeful expectation for the clerk 
who said: “Whether I get promotion 
or not, I have personal satisfaction in 
believing that I have tried to be pre- 
pared for and worthy of it.” Such 
preparedness may not be immediately 


called for, but persisted in the occasion 
is likely to come, and in the mean- 
while there is that “personal satis- 
faction.” 


There are unhappy individuals who 
think that their worth is overlooked 
and they grouch over their unrecog- 
nized merit, when it may be that their 
“boss” has a different and fitter esti- 
mate of their fitness. Such mourners 
should undergo a thorough introspec- 
tion, inventory and classify their qual- 
ities—they might find something the 
matter which is curable. 


Conduct in and Out of Office 


It is commendable in an employe to 
conduct himself properly and do his 
work well during office hours, but 
more than this is due to himself. He 
will find that what he does after office 
hours, his conduct, associates, and 
habits will be measured for or against 
him. These after hours, while not 
wage-earning, ought to be made the 
most profitable of all. Reasonable 
recreation should not be neglected; 
but these hours should not be much 
wasted in cheap and tiring pleasures, 
borrowing from the time required for 
rest and thus unfitting himself for his 
best work, which he is obligated to 


render. 
These hours between working and 
sleeping, with good allowance for 


playing, afford a fine opportunity for 
education, intellectual cultivation, es- 
pecially profitable along the lines of 
the service engaged in and supposedly 
a life work. 

To be at his best an insurance em- 
ploye should preserve his health and 
strength and cheerfully discharge his 
daily tasks, not only, but he should 
make himself familiar with the his- 
tory, purpose and policy of the office 
employing him, be enthusiastic for its 
interests and consider himself a help- 
ful part of its propelling machinery. 

More than this, especially for his 
own good, he should inform himself, 
the more the better, of the annals, 
principles, ethics, methods, practice 
and literature of the business in gen- 
eral, in order to render a more intelli- 
gent service and fortify his ambition 
for future advancement. 

The Dreamer and the Visionary 

It is good for level-headed young 
men to “dream dreams and see vi- 
sions,” recognizing the big difference 
there is between having a vision and 
being a mere visionary. A vision of a 
“higher call” cannot be achieved with- 
out preparedness for it. Real advance- 
ment 1s largely duc to those who have 
lived beyond the requirements of daily 
routine and caught the spirit of studi- 
ous preparedness to invite its coming. 

We often hear the disparaging com- 
ment: “He lacks ability,” which often 
means little more than that he has 
neglected his opportunities, for ability 
is more often acquired than native, 
especially is this so in respect to a 
specialty—like insurance, for instance. 

Practical success has been oftener 
reached by the patient plodder, the 
quiet observer and systematic student 


Insurance As Seen By Two Leading Figures 





of his vocation, for use beyond present 
requirement, as compared with some 
who were valedictorians of their col- 
lege class. 

There are dull metals that acquire 
brilliancy by the friction process of 
polishing, and the world is full of well 
built, self-made men, constructed from 
ordinary original material. 

What an “encouragement of hesi- 
tancy” for those considering this edu- 
cation idea is the amplified opportuni- 
ties of recent years in the helpful in- 
surance educational organizations, 
which you mention and will, of course, 
exploit. Much of the experience, facts, 
figures and practice of insurance which 
used to be and difficu't 
to gather, is now offered in systematic 
concise, tabulated and_ time-saving 
form. 

Taking Advantage of Reading 

I trust you will not be so modest 
as to underestimate the important spe- 
cial value of insurance journalism. No 
learner of the business, no learned in 
the business, can do without the cur- 
rent events, the day by day _ intelli- 
gence, expert comments and discus- 
sions, now so fully furnished by our 
trade journals. 

If an aspiring clerk does not have 
access to the journal files of his office. 
or even if he has. it would be a good 
investment fer him to have one or 
more for his own use—being his own 
he will value them the more. 

I have been talking of men, but I 
would certainly include the women who 
are more and more entering the busi- 
ness of insurance and proving the 
value of their alert mentality and 
quick perceptions. Some have attain- 
ed prominence and many have the 
laudable ambition of continuing and 
growing in their usefulness. 


so scattering 








The Reinsurance Bureau ' 





By Manager Howard DeMott 








The Reinsurance Bureau is composed 
of a group of companies with the pur- 
pose of furnishing one another in the 
case of excess liability with reinsur- 
ance, each company assuming a percen- 
tage of every risk undertaken as cov- 
ered by the usual fire insurance policy; 
also agreeing to assume an equal per- 
centage of 100% of each loss met. 

The function of this group is two-fold, 
therefore. Inasmuch as the members 
participate in every risk undertaken, it 
provides income as well as reinsurance. 

The operation of the bureau is facul- 
tative with the exception that the bind- 
ing power of the facility is vested in 
the membership subject to rules to 
which they have agreed and the limita- 
tion of bureau acceptances upon any 
one risk to an agreed total amount. 

The territory of the bureau’s operation 
is now the entire United States, with 
the exception of Mississippi, Nevada, 
Alaska and the insular possessions, also 
certain congested districts in some of 
the larger cities. 

The bureau was organized and opened 
for business July 24, 1911, then operat- 
ing in but sixteen states. 





A Tale of Two 
High School Boys 


By C. A. LUDLUM 

Vice-President, Home 
Two boys of the same age enter a 
high school. Both are anxious to get 
ahead. One is a brilliant lad who can 
pick up a text book, glance hurriedly 
through the pages and master the text 
in a few minutes. His mind works 
so quickly that it looks plain sailing 
on the sea of life for him. The other 


C. A. 


LUDLUM 


lad is apparently handicapped because 
his wits are not so keen; it takes him 
longer to comprehend; the books look 
formidable, being mastered with dif- 
ficulty. A year goes by; examinations 
are held, and a surprising thing hap- 
pens. The boy with the mediocre mind 
has a higher standing than the other 
fellow. This he maintains for the bal- 
ance of the course. 


Now just what happened to put the 
boy with the poorer mental equipment 
ahead of the other who at the start 
seemed particularly endowed? 

One worked; the other didn’t. One 
had his eyes on the job, the other 
didn’t. It was the old story of the hare 
and the tortoise in which the hare 
loafed by the wayside while the other 
kept on going. The brilliant boy who 
thought the text books so casy didn’t 
pay much attention to them. He fig- 
ured that he could learn his lessons 
any time, but frequently he didn’t 
learn them at all. The other fellow 
plugged all the way through, coming 
across the tape line a winner. 


Use Instinct as a Guide, Not a Crutch 

And that little story continues to 
be applicable as the years roll by and 
the school boys embark upon a busi- 
ness career. 

The young man who thinks he can 
get along by instinct, or natural apti- 
tude, or slide through the job Lecause 
it is easy quickly falls into a rut, 


while his associate who regards busi- 
ness aS a serious vocation, who is un- 
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happy in his job until he has mastered 
it, who keeps his mind on his work is 
bound to go ahead. 

Therein lies the explanation for the 
fact that so many men of nimble, even 
of scintillating minds, make slow pro- 
gress in the business world, while fre- 
quently men at or near the top are 
seen who do not impress persons they 
meet as being shining lights. It seems 
like a paradox; as if human nature is 
turned upside down; as if there were 
a joker in the cards of fate, but the 
truth is that the handicaps one meets 
in going through life are largely those 
of one’s own making. When some one 
says that loyalty, love of work, con- 
centration upon the work in hand and 
exercise of sound judgment are plati- 
tudes or dismisses these qualities with 
a sneer he is short-sighted because 
while it may be trite to preach them, it 
is certainly profitable to practice them. 
I have sometimes seen a man throw 
up his hands and adopt a give-up-the- 
ship attitude because he has convinced 
himself that he cannot compete with 
some other man on the theory that the 
other man has better judgment, we 
will say, but sound judgment has not 
necessarily anything to do with qual- 
ity of mental equipment. It is largely 
the product of experience, observation 
and commonsense. 

-One Thing at a Time 

Keeping in touch with the object at 
hand—being on the job—doesn’t mean 
that an insurance clerk, for instance, 
shall give up all outside interests; that 
he shall not thrill at a ball game; or 
put theatres and other entertainments 
out of mind. An _ outside interest, 
broadening of viewpoint, changing of 
scene and routine, are highly desir- 
able, but the young man should not 
think a lot about the ball game or vau- 
deville show while in the insurance 
office, nor think of the insurance office 
while at the ball game or the vaudeville 
show. There is a place for each, but 
“don’t mix up the twins.” 

The insurance business is a good 
one for a man who will give it his best 
attention and it is a poor one on which 
to ride blindly to fame and fortune. 
Essentially it is a business where ex- 
perience and training count. It has 
its own technique, naturally, as it is 
one of the oldest businesses in the 
United States. This technique is not 
easy to master, but many do master 
it, thus proving that the difficulties 
are not so numerous as might appear 
at first glance. 

So that’s the situation. The tech- 
nique is there—available for any one 
who wants to learn it. Many know the 
technique and are willing to impart it 
to others. Scores of books or articles 
have been written on every phase of 
it. It is stretching out its arms ready 
to be grasped. And it’s the man who 
pays attention to his work who mas- 
ters it. In working hard for himself 
he is working hard for his family. The 
man who fails makes himself and 
others miserable; the man who suc- 
ceeds makes himself and others hap- 
py. In brief, concentration wins. 


Admiration is the daughter of igno- 
rance, 


By diligence and patience the mouse 
bit in two the cable, 


My First Day In An Insurance Office 


By An Insurance President 


My first day on the job might have 
been prosaic and commonplace, but it 
didn’t seem just so to me. I was en- 
tering a new world at an impression- 
able age when the stories of presidents 
who had taught country schools, or 
driven mules on a towpath, or studied 
by the light of pine knots all seemed 
very real and inspiring, and to hold out 
hope for the most humble beginner— 
with grit and nerve. I never did any 
of those things so of course I didn’t 
succeed those who did, but I’ve held my 
job longer than they. That’s some 
consolation. 


Never mind my name. Necessity, 


- which shapes the destiny of many of 


us put me at work for the family with- 
out pay in a small country agency a 
short time before my first salaried em- 
ployment. In those days when a silver 
dollar looked as big as a Ferris Wheel 
looks now it was to me a position 
rather than a job. Later I was to real- 
ize the difference. 
Green to Big City Ways 


I was pretty young, green to city 
ways, and they say walked into the 
office in zero weather in midsummer 
attire. That’s a trifle strong, though 
I had never before seen snow, had 
only once seen a city and had every- 
thing to learn, even to dodging the 
horse cars in that metropolis. Their 
tinkling bells even made me think of 
the “fast mail” driving through the 
main (and only) street of Wahalak or 
Sucarnochee. 


I knew what policies and daily re- 
ports were, and what a fire insurance 
company in those days of limited oper- 
ations, days in which all the present- 
day complications attending the busi- 
ness were absent, was supposed to be, 
but an office with seventy-five people 
I had never thought to exist. The 
First National Bank in my old home 
town or the leading general store were 
not in that class. After forty years of 
changing conditions I doubt if my 
knowledge of what an insurance com- 
pany is supposed to be and do in these 
strenuous days is as accurate as my 
impressions then. 

Resolved to Sit on Throne and Did 


My first day in such an office will 
of course never be forgotten, for early 
impressions of that kind stay with us 
always. Letters of introduction took 
me without delay before the throne on 
which the Manager held sway, the 
King of all he surveyed and some he 
couldn’t see, and arrangements to favor 
the company with my valuable services 
were quickly concluded. I felt awed 
in the presence of this great man, an 
unusual character with partisan friends 
and bitter enemies, a man of rather 
distant manner, whom I was to find 
later a real democrat under a veneer 
of aristocracy, but then and there I 
resolved some day to sit on his throne 
—and I did. 

Maybe that resolution was the out- 
standing feature of my first day in a 
real insurance office. 





Naturally, the task assigned me that 
first day was of minor importance, 
such as learning the filing system and 
what buzzer or bell called me or the 
darky messenger or the profane ship- 
ping clerk, but when the Manager in 
person had honored me by passing on 
my credentials, my inquisitiveness, or 
possibly as you might call it my fac- 
ulty of observation, asserted itself and 
before the day was over I was heart- 
ily disliked in more quarters than one 
as the result of asking and seeing too 
much. You see, that was the day I 
started on the task of acquiring a 
managership of my own and naturally 
felt there was no time to lose. 

It was not sufficient for me then, 
nor is it sufficient now merely to see 
that a thing is so or that a machine 
operates in a certain way. I have al- 
ways had the feeling that it was nec- 
essary to know why it is necessary for 
the wheels to go ’round and what turns 
them, and that an intelligent under- 
standing of the “why” of every pro- 
position was necessary to the proper 
accumulation of accurate general in- 
formation. Everybody needs it, but to 
the successful underwriter it is indis- 
pensable. You can never get too much 
of it about any or all lines of industry. 

Entering or registering daily reports, 
acting as map clerk and_ general 
handy-boy for the Assistant Manager, 
this inquisitiveness or faculty of ob- 
servation, in time stood me in good 
stead and with a retentive memory 
made me a handy-boy for others as 
well. When you get that far along it 
is surprising how they all want to help 
you—they can use you a lot, and do- 
ing for them you learn for yourself if 
you will. 


Plenty of Room at Top 


The struggle through the different 
office grades was not always easy. 
There were times without number 
when discouragements arose, but the 
same stern necessity which took me 
out of school and saved me from being 
a country school teacher before trying 
for the White House, kept me at the 
task—and here I am. Necessity is 
occasionally the mother of something 
besides invention. 

There is an old saying that “there 
is plenty of room at the top.” That is 
true even though the top of a step lad- 
der covers much less space than the 
spreading legs. On each step of the 
ladder there is room, and experience 
and observation show that the space 
at the top is often times more than 
ample for the amount of talent that is 
available to occupy it. The situation is 
a good deal like that of a West Point 
class—four hundred at the beginning, 
forty at the end of four years. Natu- 
ral aptitude it is true cuts a good deal 
of figure in the final outcome, but 
character, intelligence, industry, tact 
and good conduct all have their places 
in the general scheme, and each place 
is as important as the rungs of the 
ladder on which you reach the top. 


Character of course is the foundation 
of the highway leading to any position 
of responsibility. Intelligence is next, 
but given a foundation of character 
and intelligence, industry will turn 
the trick. Your character is some- 
thing you determine for yourself, and 
intelligence is largely a matter of pro- 
per cultivation of the faculties Nature 
bestowed on you. 

The Real Measure of Successs 

You will get your bumps, of course. 
There is never a time when it is pos- 
sible for everything to run as smooth- 
ly as you would have it, but obstacles 
placed in the way of a fighter only 
make him fight the harder, and if he 
fights intelligently, the result is sure. 
We can’t all be presidents, but there 
are many positions of honor, of trust, 
of dignity and responsibility hardly 
less desirable to which you may well 
aspire. They are all rungs in the 
ladder. 

But do not forget that why. It is 
the foundation of everything in this 
business and second only in importance 
to character. It is a measure of intel- 
ligence. If you are lacking or fail to 
develop the faculty of observation, or 
inquisitiveness if you please, it is a 
reasonable certainty you not only 
have no future in fire insurance man- 
agement, but I should say as a gen- 
eral proposition, your future in any 
other than a purely mechanical occu- 
pation or employment is apt to be han- 
dicapped most seriously. Underwriting 
is nothing more than the exercise of 
sound common sense developed or 
sharpened through observation and 
study of the why and the exercise of 
reasoning power in applying the les- 
sons so learned. 

But, my friends—and that all those 
who have been associated with me 
through the years are my friends in 
fact means to me some measure of 
success—remember that on the other 
hand it is nothing less. 





CHECKING UP 


One morning a negro sauntered into 
the office of a white friend. “Good 
mawnin’, Mr. Withrow. Kin I use yo’ 
phone a minute?” he asked. 

“Why, certainly, Sam.” 

Sam called his number, and after a 
few minutes’ wait, said: “Is this Mrs. 
Whiteside? Well, I seen in de papeh 
where you-all wanted a good culled 
man. Is yo’ still wantin’ one? Then 
the man you’se got is puffectly satis- 
factory, and yo’ doesn’t contemplate 
makin’ no change soon? All right, 
ma’am. Good-bye.” 

Mr. Withrow called to Sam as he left 
the phone: “Now, that’s too bad, Sam, 
that the place is filled.” 

“Oh, dat’s all right, Mr. Withrow. 
I’se de nigger what’s got de job, but I’s 
jest wantin’ to check up.”—Judge. 





Would you persuade, speak of inter- 
est, not reason. 

The favor of the great is no inherit- 
ance. 

One today is worth two tomorrows. 

He that would catch fish must ven- 
ture his bait. 

In a discreet man’s mouth a public 
thing is private. 
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“Books are standing counselors and preachers, always at hand and always disinterested, having this ad- 
vantage over oral instructors, that they are ready to repeat their lessons as often as we please.”—Chambers. 


BOOKS 


INSURANCE FIELD Make One Big Book. Each Copy Complete In Itself. lifty-two Books During 


1 Fifty-two Copies of The FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE & CASUALTY EDITION of THE 


The Year, Fiwe Dollars. 


It is a National Business publication read by executives, department chiefs, field men and agents throughout the 
United States. Clerks who want to know the “reason why” and have an ambition to grow in knowledge will 
read The Insurance Field regularly. Either subscribe for a copy and have it sent to your home address or ask 
your company to provide a sufficient number of library copies for the use of yourself and your ambitious 


associates. 


W. D. Matthews, Chief Surveyor, Chicago 

Board of Underwriters, 722 pages, leather, 

flexible, pocket size. Postpatd. $4.10. 
Here’s a reference book containing useful informa- 
tion, rules, tables and data, for the use of fire protec- 
tion and fire prevention engineers, field men, examin- 
ers, local agents, architects, mechanics, firemen, stu- 
dents and others interested in the conservation of life 
and property. A more valuable treatise on the subject 
has never been issued. It is complete, clear and ex- 
tensively illustrated. 


2 Insurance Engineer’s Hand Book, By 


Practices, by William D. Winter, Third 
Vice-President, Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company of New York, Special Lecturer on 
Marine Insurance, New York University. 
Postpaid, $4.00. 
The book contains 433 pages and is an acknowledged 
authority on marine insurance, covering completely 
every phase of the business. 


3 Marine Insurance, Its Principles And 


Fire Protection, Postpaid, $4.00. Bible 
paper, pocket size, 800 pages, including 140 
pages of illustrations. 
New edition is more comprehensive, better indexed, 
better illustrated and generally improved. [very 
chapter rewritten and a dozen new, timely chapters 
added. Complete, accurate, comprehensive data on 
common and unusual causes of fire. 


A Crosby-Fiske-Forster Hand Book Of 


Hall On Fire Insurance, by Thrasher 
Hall, foremost adjuster, student and au'hor 
Bound in sheep, 585 pages, Postpaid, $5.00. 


The work has been characterized by a company 
manager as “the foundation of a modest fire insur- 
ance library.” 


Huddy on Automobiles, sixth edition, 
1382 pages, Postpaid, $12.00. 


The book takes you through all the activities of the 
use of motor vehicles, from their manufacture and 
sale, through their registration, regulation and use of 
the highways, to the measure of damages when they 
are destroyed by the acts of a third person. 


Third Party Insurance, by Martin P. 

Cornelius, General Attorney, Continental Cas- 

ualty Company, Postpaid, $5.00. 
Third Party Insurance is “insurance against liability 
imposed by law upon an individual, firm or corpora- 
tion by reason of injuries to person or property sus- 
tained by a third person on account of a specified 
activity of the assured.” The book contains 300 
pages—ten chapters, and covers all phases of third 
party business: Workmen’s Compensation—all auto- 
mobile covers,—all miscellaneous public liability lines, 
and—it meets the needs of agent, broker, lawyer, and 
in fact, all business men. 


THE INSURANCE FIELD makes and sells only gool books, and when it tells you a book is good that means 
you will be more than satisfied with it when you have read it, and —it means you would not do without it for 


several times the price. 


All the books described above contain fundamental information on underwriting principles and every ambitious 
clerk should have copies at hand for reference at all times. Either purchase copies for yourself or ask your 


company to provide a sufficient number for library use. 








THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 
Incorporated 
P. O. Box 617, Louisville, Ky, 


Find enclosed my check in the amount of 
ao for which send to my address book 
or books herein indicated. Name 


Street or Building 


Town 


State 
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The National Board of Fire Underwriters 





By W. E. MALLALIEU, General Manager 














The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
me to say something about the work 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. Perhaps it would be well to 
begin by telling what it is not. It is 
not, for example, “a fire insurance 
trust.” It is not a corporation, or, in 
any respect, a money making concern. 
It has no legislative powers over the 
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business, nor has it jurisdiction over 
companies or agents. It has had noth- 
ing to do with rates since April, 1876, 
nor with agents’ commissions or com- 
pensation since July, 1886. 

The National Board is an educational, 
engineering, statistical and public ser- 
vice organization, maintained by the 
stock fire insurance companies, its mem- 
bership including nearly all of the im- 
portant underwriters in this class. 

Theoretically, the service it renders 
is for its membership, but, in practice, 
it has become, to ail intents and pur- 
poses, a public service institution in 
most of its activities. This is due to 
the fact that for more than a generation 
its fire prevention efforts have become 
a larger and larger part of its activities 
and fire prevention is essentially a pub- 
lic matter. 

Its Various Committees 

Its work is carried on through the 
following committees: 

Actuarial Bureau 

Adjustments 

Clauses and Forms 

Construction of Buildings 

Finance 

Fire Prevention and Engineering 
Standards 

Incendiarism and Arson 

Laws : 

Membership 

Public Relations 

Statistics and Origin of Fires 

Uniform Accounting 


All of this work is under the general 
direction of an Executive Committee 
which meets once a month and includes 
the elective officers and the chairmen 
of the various standing committees. 
The working force consists of a general 
manager and office staff and of special 


staffs for the Committees on Actuarial 
Bureau, Construction of Buildings, Fire 
Prevention and Engineering Standards, 
Incendiarism and Arson, Laws and Pub- 
lic Relations; the offices occupy two 
floors of the building at 76 William 
street, New York City, and it has branch 
offices in Chicago and San Francisco. 
The routine work of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters is carried 
out under the direction of its various 
committees, each one of which has a 
special and important function. 


Actuarial Bureau 


This department is the biggest thing 
in fire insurance on its more technical 
side, but it also has an important bear- 
ing upon fire prevention. For many 
years it has been realized that the ag- 
gregate statistical information  con- 
tained in the records of the various 
insurance companies could be made of 
immense value to the business as a 
whole, and, incidentally, to the public, 
if it could be collected, classified and 
tabulated at one central point. Thus, 
the burning ratio or fire cost in every 
class of property, and a comparative 
understanding of the special hazards 
in certain classes of occupancy and in 
certain localities, could also be deter- 
mined. In addition, the accumulated 
records would make it possible to bring 
about an added check upon incendiar- 
ism. This value was well recognized, 
but the vast amount of labor necessary 
to bring it about caused, some delay in 
the decision to undertake the effort. 

On January 1, 1915, however, the 
Actuarial Bureau of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters was established 
and quickly took its place as the statis- 
tical center of fire destruction in the 
United States. Here are received from 
the various companies information con- 
cerning hazards of thousands of sepa- 
rate fires each year, and this data is 
then made a matter of analysis and 
tabulation, being classified under a num- 
ber of headings by the help of a force 
of statisticians, editors, clerks and oth- 
ers, using the most improved tabulating 
and classifying machinery. 

The files have now grown to include 
about 5,000,000 loss reports, and the 
invaluable information obtained has 
come to be the basis not only of actu- 
arial knowledge but of a great deal of 
fire prevention planning throughout the 
United States. 


Construction of Buildings 


This committee is the clearing house 
for information upon fire resistive build- 
ing construction and similar technical 
subjects. It keeps in touch with state 
and city commissions that are preparing 
building laws, and a large percentage 
of the proposed building codes through- 
out the United States are sent to it for 
criticism and review. Thus it has been 
able to make helpful suggestions in in- 
numerable cases, and it is gratifying 
to be able to state that an average of 
about 90% of these suggestions have 
been accepted and put into effect. 

The committee, in 1905, prepared a 
model building code which passed 
through three editions and then was 
thoroughly revised, This code has been 
in great demand in ali parts of the coun- 
try and has been made the basis for 
many building laws. Another widely 
circulated booklet has dealt with simple 
and inexpensive methods for increasing 
the safety of dwelling houses. 

In genera!, this committee is a most 
important influence for improving build- 
ing construction in the United States, 
upon the side of safety. 


Fire Prevention and Engineering 
Standards 


While a Committee on Fire Preven- 


tion had existed since 1892, its present 
work is the direct outgrowth of the 
Baltimore conflagration in 1904, when 
it was brought home to the fire insur- 
ance companies with special force that 
the increasing congestion of values in 
cities where they could be affected by 
great conflagrations, represented a seri- 
ous menace both to the public and to 
the fire insurance business. The crowd- 
ing of populations into city limits in 
itself produced a fire hazard which 
called for expert study and systematic 
measures for fire protection and pre- 
vention. 

For the purpose of studying these con- 
ditions, there was organized a special 
“Committee of Twenty,” but the impor- 
tance of this work soon became so ap- 
parent that it was developed upon a 
permanent basis. Ever since, with the 
exception of the period of the great 
war, when its work was interrupted 
by the necessity for co-operating with 
various departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Committee on Fire Pre- 
vention and Engineering Standards has 
been continuously engaged in making 
engineering surveys of American cities. 

This activity has been at the founda- 


Board does not deal with premium rates, 
but desires to put the facts before all 
who are interested, in the belief that 
the result will be beneficial. Such an 
approach usually meets with prompt 
and cordial co-operation, and the engi- 
neers thereupon rent offices and settle 
down for a thorough inspection. In the 
case of a city of 100,000 population, 
such an inspection requires about four 
weeks, but with the larger cities this 
may be extended to a period of several 
months. The water supply, being of 
primary importance, is studied in re- 
spect to its sources, its reservoirs, flow, 
pressure, size and arrangement of the 
mains; the position of the hydrants, 
the possibility of their freezing, and 
every other essential matter. Engines 
are taken out and tested fully and scien- 
tifically; the fire alarm system is given 
exhaustive study, and so is every other 
feature which contributes to the ques- 
tion of conflagration hazard. 

At the end of this thorough-going 
survey, which might be called a kind 
of fire hazard diagnosis, the engineers 
prepare an exhaustive report, accom- 
panied by maps and diagrams and cul- 
minating in practical suggestions for 
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tion of a large part of the improvement 
in American municipal conditions in the 
matter of fire hazard within recent 
years. The committee maintains a force 
of highly qualified fire-prevention engl- 
neers who operate generally in field 
parties of four. Such a party usually 
contains an engineer trained in water- 
works practices, a mechanical engineer 
to report on fire departments, fire alarm 
systems and fire department auxiliaries, 
a structural engineer to investigate 
physical conditions in the mercantile 
and manufacturing districts, and a gen- 
eral assistant. 
Municipality Co-operation 

Their usual method is to begin by 
securing official recognition from the 
city administration. In so doing, they 
emphasize the fact that the National 


correcting every defect that has been 
noted. These reports are made avail- 
able for city officials, civic societies and 
others, and such a visit is usually fol- 
lowed by great improvement in local 
conditions. This has been true in near- 
ly all of the more than three hundred 
cities thus far visited, and most Ameri- 
can municipalities now recognize that 
the visits of the National Board engi- 
neers giving services of the highest 
technical skill without cost to the cities 
is of great advantage to the public, 

A natural development of the study 
of water supplies, fire departments, fire 
alarm systems and structural conditions 
has been the preparation of a Standard 
Schedule for Grading Cities and Towns 
with reference to their facilities for fire 
protection. The first step in the prepa- 
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ration of this schedule was the estab- 
lishment of standards covering the dif- 
ferent items entering into the various 
features of fire protection and preven- 
tion. The classifications of any given 
city is determined by the app‘ication 
of points of deficiency depending upon 
the extent of variance from these stand- 
ards, which were formulated from a 
study of conditions in more than 500 
cities. The total maximum points of 
deficiency amount to 5,000 and the plan 
of having ten classes of cities or towns 
has been adopted. 

The system has been adopted by in- 
surance organizations having rating 
jurisdiction in the greater number of 
states, and the application of the sched- 
ule is being actively pursued by these 
organizations and by the National Board 
in the larger cities. The results of the 
application of the schedule, in respect 
to the fire protection improvements se- 
cured and the records of saving result- 
ing therefrom, have been very encourag- 
ing. For instance, in five cities in the 
territory of the Southeastern Under- 
writers Association the purchase of 
automobile fire apparatus or improve- 
ments to the water supply resulted in 
the extinguishment of fires in buildings 
which would otherwise have been total- 
ly destroyed, and a fair estimate of the 
values of which, with their contents, is 
in excess of $800,000. The Standard 
Grading Schedule has been found to 
create a spirit of good-will and co- 
operation on the part of city officials 
and civic organizations, and is believed 
practically to eliminate discrimination 
in city or town classification. 


Incendiarism and Arson 


When the Nationa! Board was first 
organized in 1866, one of the first ob- 
jects proposed for its activities was the 
following: “To repress incendiarism 
and arson by combining in suitable 
measures for the apprehension, convic- 
tion and punishment of criminals en- 
gaged in this nefarious business.” Sev- 
eral years later it was decided to estab- 
lish a fund of $100,000 to be used in 
offering rewards for the conviction of 
incendiaries, and the reward plan re- 
mained the principal reliance until 1916, 
when a radical change was determined 
upon. 

While the administration of the arson 
reward fund had brought some four 
hundred criminals tu punishment, and 
its existence had doubtless acted as a 
deterrent in thousands of other cases, 
it was fe't that the extent of this de- 
spicable form of crime demanded more 
aggressive measures. Accordingly, the 
work of the committee was broadened 
to include a staff of trained inves- 
tigators and these, in co-operation with 
state fire marshals, local sheriffs, police 
officials and district attorneys, have 
waged an active war upon incendiaries 
in all parts of the United States. The 
results have fully justified the change 
of plan, and the committee is recog- 
nized as the center of the intensified 
war against criminal fires. 

Laws 

The great extent and constant varia- 
tion of laws affecting fire insurance 
companies and the complicated details 
of the resultant legal requirements, 
makes the circulation of information 
upon this subject essential to the con- 
duct of the business. The Committee 
on Laws gives a close and constant 
study to all important matters of legis- 
lative requirements, such as would oth- 
-erwise have to be given by each com- 
pany separately, It also keeps track 
of court decisions and other matters 
affecting the companies on their legal 
side. Such information is sent out to 
National Board members and numerous 
bureaus throughout the United States. 


Public Relations 

This committee was organized in 1916 
largely to supplement the _ technical 
work of the other committees by means 
of educational activities in the matter 
of fire prevention. jasing its efforts 
upon the knowledge that most fires are 
traceable to careless habits and to lack 
of proper precautions, it has prepared 
and sent out a number of pieces of 





printed matter, some of which have re- 
ceived a very wide circulation, Among 
the most prominent of these are “Safe- 
guarding Industry, a War-Time Neces- 
sity,” a manual of practical precau- 
tions for industrial plants, which was 
prepared for the Council of National 
Defense in the early days of our par- 
ticipation in the war, and sent to all 
important factories, warehouses, etc., 
in the copntry; “Safeguarding Grain in 
Storage Against Fire,” similarly de- 
signed to aid in the protection of bread- 
stuffs from fire, which was issued for 
the United States Food Administration 
and sent to all shippers and hand!ers 
of grain; “Safeguarding Cotton Against 
Fire,” a book for all shippers and hand- 
lers of cotton, and “Safeguarding the 
Home Against Fire,” a 91-page illus- 
trated manual for use in schools. This 
latter booklet was prepared for the 
United States Bureau of Education and 
recommended by it to the schools of the 
United States. It has been endorsed by 
fire marshals, educators and others, and 
has been adopted for regular instruc; 
tion by several hundred schoo! systems 
in all parts of the country. Approxi- 
mately 750,000 copies had been dis- 
tributed up to date. 

The Committee on Public Relations 
issues an eight-page monthly illustrated 
publication under the title of “Safe- 
guarding America Against Fire.” This 
is circulated to a mailing list of approxi- 
mately 95,000 agents, bureaus and or- 
ganizations who are interested in the 
subject of fire prevention, and dea's in 
a popular way with other phases of the 
subject. 

The committee has also issued numer- 
ous pamphlets, newspaper bulletins, 
self-inspection blanks and other docu- 
ments of a fire prevention nature. It 
is today probably the largest purely 
educational influence in this field. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Among the most remarkable scientific 
institutions in the United States is the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, organized 
and maintained by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters for the purpose 
of laboratory tests upon all articles, 
supplies and processes directly or in- 
directly associated with fire hazard, fire 
prevention or fire fighting. 

The National Board did unusually in- 
teresting, important and valuable ser- 
vice for the government during the war, 
but that’s too long 2 story to compress 
in the narrow limits of this article. 








EXAMINERS’ ASSOCIATION 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 








The Examiners’ Association of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
formed in the office of that company in 
November, 1920, has turned out to be 
one of the best educational bodies in 
any of the home offices. 

Its chief purpose is to bring about 
better understanding and co-operation 
among the various departments. This 
association ho’ds meetings weekly and 
the examiners have general discussions 
among themselves, going over certain 
thoughts and ideas relative to mapping, 
office filing and other work resulting for 
the betterment of the company and the 
employes themselves. 

Also it is arranged to have various 
speakers at meetings from time to time, 
Among these have been the branch man- 
agers of various departments. Charles 
R. Tuttle, manager of the Western De- 
partment, made one of the most effec- 
tive talks. 

The officers of the association are: 
Ww. S. Pelham, president; A. S. Steven- 
son, vice-president; George W. Fin’ey, 
secretary. This takes the place of bulle- 
tins, circulars and other printed matter, 
which would be placed around on bulle- 
tin boards from time to time, as any- 
thing pertaining to employes is cleared 
through this association. 








A Business Where Loyalty Counts 








An Interview With William B. Clark, Veteran 
President of the Aetna 

















One of the most pleasant and com- 
fortable feelings about the business of 
fire underwriting is the stability of 
the business, which is reflected in the 
long years of service of men who 
make good on their jobs. There is 
nothing erratic or uncertain about fire 
insurance. It is an old calling, well es- 
tablished along fixed and definite lines, 
calling for skilled training. This is il- 
lustrated in contrast with other busi- 
nesses. At one time the editors of a 
Hearst paper in Chicago sent out blue 

















WILLIAM B. CLARK 


envelopes discharging twenty-two 
members of the editorial staff in one 
swoop. Insurance goes to the other 
extreme; it gives every man a chance. 
As a general principle, once a man 
has proven his worth he can remain 
with an insurance company as long as 
he desires, and if he is intelligent, ob- 
serving, loyal and energetic, progress 
is certain. 

One of the longest services in fire 
insurance is that of William B. Clark, 
president of the Aetna, a company 
founded in 1819. Mr. Clark joined the 
Aetna as an assistant secretary in 
charge of underwriting in 1867, and 
even at that time he had had a back- 
ground of twelve years’ experience in 
a fire insurance office. It will thus be 
seen that he has been with one com- 
pany for fifty-five years, and is still 
active and very much on the job.: 

The question has often been asked 
why great corporations retain the ser- 
vices of valuable representatives over 
a long span of years; and the answer 
is very simple. Under the direction of 
these men the companies have gone 
ahead to great prosperity, and the di- 
rectors feel that it is better to continue 
with the old skipper in charge of the 
craft. He has proved his right to hold 
the position; the company goes ahead 
with him in charge; he is conserva- 
tive; there will be few mistakes in 
judgment, and ordinarily, these are 
only of a trivial nature. 


Mr. Clark was asked by The East- 
ern Underwriter to say something 
about the Aetna’s re’ations with its em- 
ployes, and how they are helped to get 
along. He said: 

“As a rule, we take in boys at the 
bottom, in the mailing department for 
instance, and as they get the run of 
the office and familiarize themselves 
with other duties they are promoted. 
We do not fill advanced places in our 
office except in the line of promotion, 
and we have men in our office who 
have been with us twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty, thirty-five, or even forty years, 
who have reached the highest unoffi- 
cial positions in the office through 
their taithful attention to their du- 
ties. They are on time in the morn- 
ing, do not watch the clock during the 
day; and, if business is pressing, they 
are willing to stay a little overtime. 

“It is seldom that we have to dis- 
charge an employe, but vacancies are 
as a rule filled by promotion, and 
every young man in the office has an 
ambition to advance as opportunity 
offers. 

“While the employment of young 
ladies is a comparatively new feature. 
we can say with absolute truth that 
they prove very effective in their ser. 
vices, and they are advanced from 
time to time. Matrimony occasionally 
causes a vacancy for this class of em- 
ployes, and that furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for promotion. 

“We think we have been particularly 
favored in having a thoroughly com- 
petent and loyal corps of clerks.” 








UNDERWRITERS’ BUREAU 


| OF NEW ENGLAND | 


The Underwriters’ Bureau of New 
England was organized in 1888 as a 
joint inspection department for the 
Phenix, of Brooklyn, the Queen and the 
National, specializing on sprink er pro- 
tection risks. It was reorganized in 
1894 with fourteen companies repre- 
sented on its board. Three inspectors 
were then employed, In 1908 it ex- 
tended its.work in inspecting other haz- 
ards. Organized for the encouragement 
of standard construction and protection 
in manufacturing and other property, 
for the systematic inspection of risks, 
and for the consideration of united ac- 
tion upon such matters as may be deem- 
ed to be for the interest of its members 
and the advancement of good under- 
writing, it has steadily grown until to- 
day there are forty-three active com- 
panies and forty-two affiliated compan- 
ies on its roll of membership. The bu- 
reau now employs thirty-three inspec- 
tors. 

Application for membership from a 
company must receive a four-fifths vote 
of the members to be eligib’e for elec- 
tion, and the company or organization 
elected is required to pay at once an 
initial fee of $500 as its proportion of 
the working capital of the bureau. Each 
member-company contributes to the ex- 
penses of the bureau upon the basis of 
its annual fire premiums in New Eng- 
land, but such contribution is based on 
a sum not less than $100,000. 
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By EDGAR J. NATHAN, Cardozo & Nathan 
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Simple Outline of New York Standard Fire Insurance Policy 








Cardozo & Nathan, of 128 Broadway, 
New York, is one of the most distin- 
guished law offices in the city. The firm 
is an old one, the office having been estab- 
lished in 1864. The examination of wit- 
nesses in fire insurance litigation by mem- 
bers of this firm has brought terror to 
many claimants who have tried “to put 
something over” on insurance compa- 
nies. There is no more capable inter- 
preter of the New York Standard Fire 
Insurance Policy than Mr. Nathan, and 
for that reason he was requested by The 
Eastern Underwriter to prepare this ar- 
ticle for the workers in the Home Offices 
of the fire insurance companies. 

No particular form is required to 
create a contract of insurance, and, 
generally speaking, any parties capable 
of making a contract may, in the ab- 
sence of statutory restriction, enter 
into such a contract. Freedom on the 
part of any individual or corporation to 
grant insurance, in varying forms of 
contract, necessarily lead to disputes 
as to the interpretation of particular 
clauses, and as to the liability of the 
insurer. The necessity for uniformity 
of contract was recognized, and about 
the year 1867 the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters in this country urged 
the adoption of a standard policy. That 
ideal result has not yet been achieved, 
although many States, either by statute 
or voluntarily, have adopted a form sub- 
stantially identical with the New York 
standard policy. 

Contract Remarkable But Simple 

The standard policy is remarkable, in 
that with the many factors which enter 
twwlo a simple insurance contract, it is 
appropriate in covering both small and 
large risks. ‘The first form for use in 
New York was prepared under the 
supervision of the Superintendent of 
Insurance, pursuant to an act of the 
Legislature in 1886, and it is a mis- 
demeanor for a company to use a po-icy 
which does not conform as to provis- 
ions, context and size of type with the 
standard form filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State. 

The substance of the agreement to 
insure under the Standard Policy con- 
sists of about twenty-five lines. The 
stipulations and conditions affecting the 
principal agreement are now printed on 
the back of the policy and comprise 
lines regularly numbered from 1 to 200. 
Probably no contract is more generally 
in use than a fire insurance po icy, and 
probably few holders appreciate the 
comprehensive character of this seem- 
ingly simple contract and the precise 
application and meaning of its various 
clauses. 

The great number and varying classes 
of risks which are the subject of insur- 
ance enable the companies to estimate 
a reasonable premium to be paid in 
each case. The amount of premium is 
of practical importance; the insured 
seeks indemnity at the lowest cost; the 
insurer must receive adequate compen- 
sation, and is confronted with the more 
difficult probem otf determining be- 
tween different hazards; the risk of fire 
depends, in large measure, upon the 
personal factor. The insurer must 
weigh the physical hazard, which is in- 
fluenced by the character of the busi- 
ness, by the structure which contains 
or is the subject of insurance, and bv 
the surroundings of a particular local- 
ity. In addition to the physical hazard, 
Insurers must always consider the 
moral hazard, to which they properly 
give much heed. The moral hazard de- 
pends in great measure upon the hon- 
esty of the insured, as well as upon his 


methods of business, and it is manifest 

that the human element permeates 

nearly every provision in the policy. 
Utmost Good Faith Demanded 

Most of the provisions become of 
practical importance only in the event 
of loss; it is well known that the origin 
of fires is sometimes traceable to crim- 
inal design, as well as to care-essness 
on the part of the insured, and it has 
been said that in no contract is one 
party more at the mercy of another 
than in the case of insurance. It is, 
therefore, clear that an insurance con- 
tract demands the utmost good faith 
from the parties, both at the inception 
of the contract and in the adjustment 
of a loss. In the final analysis, the hon- 
est merchant bears the burden of the 
misdeeds of his neighbor, for the rates 
of premium are predicated upon the 
average of losses. 

In the actual conduct of business, a 
policy is written practically on request 
for the reason that the companies are 
guided by maps and schedu-es which 
enable them to fix premiums, and the 
policy requires a disclosure by the ap- 
plicant if unusual circumstances in- 
crease a risk. 

Indemnity Fundamental Principle 

The tundamental principle of a con- 
tract of insurance is indemnity, and 
indemnity only. The definition of the 
word “insure” indicates its plain mean- 
ing: “to guarantee or secure indemnity 
for future loss or damage . . . on 
certain stipu ated conditions,” 

This simple definition is inapplicable 
to many special forms covering risks, 
but it makes clear the elementary prin- 
ciples of law underiying all indemnity 
agreements. The simplest form of po:- 
icy may safely rest upon the one word 
“insure.” 

It is of the highest importance to 
bear in mind that the contract is essen- 
tially personal. It is inaccurate to say 
that such a contract insures property. 
Speaking generally, property is not in- 
sured, but the interest of an individual 


in the property which is the subject ‘ 


of insurance. This leads to a considera- 


tion of the extent of the interest of the. 


assured; he may be the sole owner, or 
he may have a less interest as creditor, 
bailee or otherwise. Whatever his in- 
terest may be, that alone is insured. 
As the contract is one of indemnity, it 
is never the purpose to permit an owner 
to profit from a fire loss; if the assured 
recovered more than the value of his 
interest in. the subject of insurance he 
would profit from his misfortune. The 
necessity for an insurable interest rests 
upon the cardinal principle that the 
contract is one of indemnity and not 
for profit. There can be no c’'aim for 
indemnity without a loss, and obviously 
no loss without an interest. 

Some interest is required to support 
the contract, and it is generally stated 
that the interest must exist both at the 
time of contract and at the time of loss. 
The necessities of business and the dis- 
position of courts to construe the in- 
tention of parties with liberality has 
modified this rule to some extent, as in 
the case of insurance upon fluctuating 
stock. In such case it is held the as- 
sured may recover if he acquires an 
interest during the life of the policy 
and retains it at the time of loss. With- 
out an insurable interest, there is noth- 
ing against which to indemnify, and 
the contract becomes a wager; in early 
times, policies were not infrequently 
merely wagers and a statute was passed 
in England in 1774 prohibiting wagering 
policies. 

Definition of a Wager 

A wager has been defined as the hope 
of gain, not indemnity against loss; or 
as it has been said “the gambler courts 
fortune, the insured seeks to avoid mis- 


fortune.” The word policy is derived 
from the Italian (poliza, a schedu’e, 
bond, obligation); it has a popular 
meaning as a form of gambling, and is 
referred to in the penal law as a game 
of policy. That statute expressly states 
that it shall not extend to insurance 
made in good faith for the security or 
indemnity of the party insured (Secs. 
973, 974). 

A contract to insure, like other con- 
tracts, requires certain essential ele- 
ments; these are the parties, the term, 
the amount of indemnity, a description 
of the subject at risk, and the premium, 
In addition to these legal requirements, 
the insurer should have knowledge of 
other factors for his consideration, and 
primarily the insurer must know the 
extent of the interest insured. The sole 
owner of a building or of a stock of 
merchandise is naturally alert to guard 
against a fire loss, for he will not be 
fully compensated for all consequences 
of a fire, if, as is the law, he can receive 
only indemnity to the extent of the 
value of the property destroyed; under 
the usual policy he is not recompensed 
for interruption of business, or for 
deprivation of the use of his building. 

There is no legal objection to insur- 
ance upon interests less than those of 
an owner; but, at the inception of the 
contract, the insurer is entitled to know 
whether the interest to be covered is 
that of owner, mortgagee, creditor, 
bailee, or otherwise. 

One company generally Limits the 
amount at risk, and if less than the full 
value of the subject of insurance, the 
owner must seek other insurance; if it 
happens that the owner procures an 
excessive amount of insurance, the 
moral hazard is increased, for in the 
event of loss the owner may be under 
temptation to claim more than the real 
loss. 

Again, an individual in good repute 
having procured a policy may later 
enter into partnership with another 
who would not be acceptable to the 
insurer or he may assign to another 
some interest in his property. In such 
cases it is but fair that the insurer 
should be notified of a new element of 
moral hazard by any change in title, 
interest or possession. The moral haz- 
ard is also affected if the assured is 
compe led to pledge property for debt, 
and gives a creditor an interest in the 
subject of insurance by chattel mort- 
gage or otherwise; disclosure of such 
new element of risk should be made to 
the company when application is made 
for the policy, or consent should be 
secured if such a lien is later created. 

Full and Frank Disclosure 

There is a clear and important reason 
for ful and frank disclosure to the in- 
surer at the time application for a pol- 
icy or in case of any subsequent change 
in interest or in the occupation of a 
building. A vacant building imposes an 
added risk upon the insurers. Certain 
classes of business involve a great in- 
crease in hazard. The assured can read- 
ily secure a policy covering extra haz- 
ardous risks, but he must make disclo- 
sure and pay any increase of premium. 
If, however, the assured conceals any 
material fact affecting the risk or, hav- 
ing a policy, voluntarily introduces an 
additional element of risk, the insurer 
does not bear the burden, without its 
assent. Good faith is, therefore, an 
essential element; and even though in- 
nocent and honest, the assured must 
disclose all material facts and circum- 
stances affecting the insurance; this is 
but a necessary corollary to good faith. 

The form of the standard policy is 
estab'ished pursuant to statute and the 
lines must be numbered so that they 
are identical in all policies; as stated, 
the insurance contract is contained ina 


few lines. The “stipulations and con- 
ditions printed on the back” limit and 
define the scope of the contract, and 
lines from 1 to 126 relate chiefly to 
the matters preceding a loss. After a 
policy is written, many happenings may 
change or increase the hazard; but if 
these provisions are read with an under- 
standing of the reason for rendering 
the policy void, or suspending its opera- 
tion, the necessity for protecting the in- 
surer will appear fair and reasonable. 
Spread and Average 

By special agreement almost any haz- 
ard may be covered. It merely requires 
an applicant to inform the company of 
the unusual risk and to pay an adequate 
premium. It would be practically im- 
possible for a company to assume the 
average risk for an apparently insignifi- 
cant amount of premium, were it not 
that it is able to write a great number 
of policies, knowing that the premium 
is based upon the average of many 
risks. The adoption of a standard form 
containing provisions familiar to the 
pub'ic was a great advance from the 
standpoint of convenience and of fair- 
ness, What the trading community will 
understand is a good form of contract. 

It frequently happens that the insurer 
desires to be relieved from a particular 
risk; that he may do by cancelling the 
policy on notice. The insured may like- 
wise desire to cancel, and he may do so 
on demand. In either case there is a 
reasonable refund of the unearned pre- 
mium. 

When Loss Occurs 

Thus far have been discussed the pro- 
visions endorsed on the policy which 
apply to conditions at or before a loss. 
After a loss, the requirements to be fol- 
lowed are carefully set forth in lines 
127 to 200, and apt provisions apply to 
the measure of liability of the company 
and to the method of determining the 
amount of the. pro rata liability of the 
total insurance. 

The duty is imposed upon the insured 
to give immediate notice of loss and to 
prevent further damage; within sixty 
days he must file a sworn proof of his 
loss. The company then has a right to 
examine books and documents of the 
assured and to examine him under oath. 
If the amount of loss is not agreed 
upon, either party may demand an ap- 
praisal and the award determines the 
amount of loss. 

It may happen that the company can 
readily repair or replace property lost 
or damaged, and it has thirty days to 
avail of this option, but there can be 
no abandonment of property to the 
company. If the company considers the 
award of appraisers too large it has the 
option to take any of the property at 
the appraised value. After the amount 
of loss or damage is determined, the 
company must pay within sixty days; 
it cannot be sued within that period, 
and on the other hand, the claim will 
be barred unless suit is commenced 
within twelve months after the fire. 

Right to Subrogation 

Another important clause, based upon 
a strict equitable principle, gives the 
company the right to subrogation. The 
company occupies the position of a 
surety when it undertakes to make good 
the loss. If the assured has a claim 
against third parties by reason of the 
loss, the company may require an as- 
signment of that claim. In other words, 
the assured can recover only the amount 
of loss to his interest; upon payment, 
the company has the right to any claims 
of the assured against third parties, or 
against a collateral held by a mort- 
gagee. The subrogation clause at line 
197 is not so comprehensive as the gen- 
eral equitable principle which is illus- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Daily Report, the Endorsement and the Monthly Account 





By J. M. WATKINS, of America Fore Companies 








When a policy is issued by an agent, 
it is customary to make a daily report. 
If the printed conditions are to be 
changed or any special permission or 
privilege granted, the policy must be 
endorsed accordingly and a copy of 
the endorsement sent to the company; 
the agent must account for all poli- 
cies issued every month and render to 
the company a monthly account. 

These are the three fundamental 
forms which are in use by every com- 
pany. A study of the meaning of and 
the necessity for them will emphasize 
the importance of correct understand- 
ing and handling, since errors in the 
underwriting department will involve 
other departments. 

Daily Reports 

When a policy is issued, a daily re- 
port is made out and sent to the com- 
pany. From the daily report comes 
the infinite detail necessary to the pro- 
per conduct of the business of fire in- 
surance. The daily report, and all en- 
dorsements pertaining thereto, is the 
basis of all functions of the under- 
writing, reinsurance, classification, 
accounting and loss departments. The 
daily report did not come into use un- 
til 1866. The first daily report was 
used at the Cincinnati, Ohio, agency 
of the New York Underwriters Agency 
and was dated November 138, 1866. 
Prior to that time agents reported at 
irregular intervals. In the early days 
of insurance, when railroads were un- 
known and mails were carried by car- 
riers and by stage, agents reported 
from one to six months according to 
distance. Postage charges were high 
and frequent use of the mails was not 
encouraged. With the necessity of in- 
vention, which brought with it great 
strides in industry, there came the 
railroad, the telegraph and the tele- 
phone. Today we have also wireless 
telephone, wireless telegraph, automo- 
biles and airplanes as additional means 
of communication. 

The Postal System 

It will be interesting to know certain 
facts regarding the postal system. In 
the English Colonies of America before 
1639, such postal facilities as existed 
were supplied by private enterprise. 
In 1639 the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts took the first step towards the 
establishment of a Government postal 
system. It appointed Richard Fair- 
banks to receive and deliver at his 

“home all foreign mail and for this ser- 
vice he was to receive a penny a letter. 
This was not compulsory and mail 
was also received and delivered at 
wharves and coffee houses. In 1672 
the Government of New York estab- 
lished a monthly mail to Boston. Post 
offices were established in Pennsylva- 


nia in 1688, and in New Hampshire in 
1693. In 1692 the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia authorized Thomas Neale to take 
charge of the postal business in the 
colony, as he held letters patent from 


William and Mary empowering him to 


take charge of the postal business of 
the colonies. This patent authorized 
him “to erect, settle and establish of- 
fices in America for the receiving and 
dispatching away of letters and pack- 
quettes” and to appoint the necessary 
persons to assist him. By this patent 
the first inter-colonial postal service 
was established. In 1792 the rates of 
postage were fixed on a distance basis 
and this schedule remained in force 
until 1845, when rates were based on 
weight and distance. In 1847 the 
United States undertook a general is- 
sue of postage stamps to supersede all 
the individual postmasters’ issues of 
1845. In 1855 postage was required to 
be prepaid. In 1863 the rates were 
revised on a uniform basis, the ele- 
ment of distance being eliminated and 
the rate made only by weight with a 
minimum of 3c. for letters not exceed- 
ing 14 oz. in weight. In 1883 this rate 
was reduced to 2c. 

Alexander Stoddard Devised Daily 

Report 

In 1866, Alexander Stoddard, who 
was operating the New York Under- 
writers’ Agency and was doing busi- 
ness principally in the West and South, 
devised the daily report. It got its 
name from its real purpose, that is, it 
was a report of the issuance of a pol- 
icy and was to be sent to the New 
York Underwriters’ Agency the same 
day the policy was written. In the 
beginning, Mr. Stoddard received no 
encouragement from his associates and 
the idea was pronounced an impracti- 
cable one. The original daily report is 
in substance the same as in use today 
by all companies. The front of the 
daily report provided for: (a) Policy 
number; (b) Amount insured; (c) 
Rate; (d) Premium; (e) Name of as- 


sured; (f) Amount; (g) Description 
of property insured; (h) Term; (i) 
Commencement; (j) Expiration; (k) 


Date; (1) Signature of Agent. 

The back of the daily report had a 
space for a diagram, occupancies and 
exposures. Thirteen questions were 
asked. These questions are interesting 
and worth giving to you as they are 
proper ones for a daily report at this 
day, although the competition of today 
has relieved many agents of answer- 
ing these questions and the personal 
inspection required then is done today 
largely by company field men or not 
at all. 

The Thirteen Questions 

The thirteen questions were: (1) 
Do you recommend the insured as reli- 
able and trustworthy? (2) How long 
has he resided at your place? (3) 
What is his financial condition? (4) 
Is he free from debt and law suits? 
(5) Any known danger of incendia- 
rism? (6) What is the present cash 
value of the property? (7) Is it mort- 
gaged or otherwise encumbered? (8) 
Is there additional insurance? (9) 
Are the policies concurrent? (10) Does 
the insured keep books of account? 


(11) How often is an inventory of 
stock taken? (12) Have you personally 
inspected the risk? (13) Do you con- 
sider the stoves, pipes, flues and chim- 
neys secure? 

In those days there were no large 
cities nor industrial centers and an 
agent generally knew his risks, both 
morally and physically. Today the 
small town and village agent, instead 
of carrying on the traditions of the 
old time agent, is relieved of much 
work he should do by the competition 
for business between the companies. 
He is relieved of certain requirements 
and follows the path of least resist- 
ance, 

Object of the Daily Report 

The daily report is designed to give 
the company prompt, full and accurate 
information of the risk. It is to ena- 
ble the company to act promptly if it 
desires to be relieved of the liability. 
No matter how careful and reliable 
an agent may be, it not infrequently 
happens that the experience of a com- 
pany on a certain class does not war- 
rant the company accepting such busi- 
ness, notwithstanding the fact that the 
individual risk offered may be unqual- 
ifiedly recommended by the agent. In 
these days of large values, concen- 
trated values, new hazards and new 
processes, the company must be ad- 
vised at once of all policies issued and 
the daily report stands for the same 
things today as in 1866, and more. 
Daily reports are practically uniform 
on the front, varying only in the typo- 
graphical arrangement. The questions 
asked differ greatly. Some companies 
require but few questions, others re- 
quire many. 

The daily report was devised before 
maps were in general use. On the 
daily report of today reference is made 
to the map location. Generally ques- 
tions are asked as to distance of risk 
from agency, whether the risk has 
been inspected and if it is under fire 
department protection, and the distance 
to nearest hydrant. Information is 
wanted concerning the occupancy, 
whether by owner or tenant; material 
of chimneys; how the risk is heated 
and lighted; if building stands on 
leased ground; previous losses, if any, 
with all the facts; if the risk has been 
declined by any other company and if 
it is directly controlled or comes from 
a broker or solicitor. 

Endorsements 

It is a set rule that the conditions 
of a form or any rider supersede the 
printed conditions of the policy con- 
tract. The policy itself makes provi- 
sion for its voidance under certain con- 
ditions. Not infrequently some of 
these conditions are waived by the 
forms, such as the waiving of vacancy 
or unoccupancy, or stating that the 
plant may be operated at all hours. 
The endorsement came into use through 
the necessity of giving special permis- 
sion to suspend a condition of the 








policy that otherwise would produce 
a voidance. Such as a notice of change 
of ownership, mortgagee interest, 
transfer to new location and permis- 
sion to remain vacant or unoccupied 
for a longer time than granted in the 
policy. Some conditions cannot be al- 
tered or changed by endorsement, and 
those conditions that are subject to 
endorsement are so noted in the pol- 
icy. An endorsement, therefore, means 
any change in a policy in force that 
alters the original contract. The nec- 
essary notation may be made on the 
policy in writing or on a written form 
attached to the policy. The agent must 
send to the company a copy of such 
endorsement on the blank provided for 
that purpose, giving policy number, 
name of assured, amount insured, rate, 
commencement and expiration, date of 
endorsement, copy of endorsement, and 
the amvunt of additional or return 
premium, if any. 

The present New York Standard Fire 
Policy expressly states what policy 
conditions can be altered by endorse- 
ment. Anyone having to do with a 
policy should know its conditions in 
order to familiarize himself with what 
can be waived and what cannot be 
waived by endorsement. 


Changes Which Must Be Endorsed 

The following changes must be en- 
dorsed in writing on the policy where- 
ever not specifically provided for in 
the form: 


Any change in ownership. 

If property is on leased ground. 

If foreclosure be commenced or no- 
tice given of sale of the property 
insured. 

Assignment of policy before a loss. 

Other insurance. 

Increase of controllable hazards. 

Alterations or repairs by mechanics 
exceeding fifteen days at any one 
time. 

Generation of illuminating gas on 
premises or the keeping of ex- 
plosives, 

Operating later than 10 p. m., if a 
manufacturing plant. 

Vacancy or unoccupancy, or cessa- 
tion of operation, if manufactur- 
ing, beyond ten days at any one 
time. 

Mortgagee interest. 

Change in rate. 

Substitution of form. 

Eliminating any provision or cov- 
erage from the form. 

Adding any provision or coverage 
to the form. 

The most common endorsements 
made on policies have to do with 
changes in ownership, permission for 
vacancy or unoccupancy, transfers of 
personal property to new locations, 
changes in rate and _ substitution of 
forms. 

Endorsements bearing additional or 
return premiums must be entered in 
the registers, as they involve the month- 
ly account. 

Endorsements that have to do with 
changes in amount, rate, coverage and 
location are required to go to the map 
clerk, so that the proper notations can 
be made on the map. 

The Monthly Account 


It is obvious that companies from the 
beginning required some form of agency 
(Continued on page 38) 
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The Insurance Departments 


READ BIOGRAPHY 


The insurance clerk should extend 





How New York 
Department 
Is Operated 


Insurance is such an important and 
gigantic part of the economic system 
that states have insurance departments 
to supervise the insurance companies. 
While there is very little difficulty with 
the od established companies, it can 
be seen that with the millions of poli- 
cies in force there must be a regulatory 
power to guarantee that the insurance 
contract is carried out. One single 
group of companies under a single 
management in this country issues 
more than 600,000 fire and allied insur- 
ance policies a year. It is said there 
are 59,000,000 life insurance policies in 
force. In view of the tremendous mag- 
nitude of the insurance business, it is 
surprising the small amount of friction 
existing between the insurance carrier 
and the assured. 

Duties of Insurance Departments 

Nearly every state has a separate 
insurance department, a’though in some 
states such as New Jersey, one com- 
missioner is at the head of both the 
insurance and the banking division. 
Insurance departments not only exam- 
ine companies, license them and the 
sellers of insurance, but frequently 
have much to say about the review of 
the rates. 

The insurance department keeps an 
open door to policyholders, but it is 
surprising the small number of com- 
plaints that are registered. The de- 
partments have their own organization 
‘alled the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, which meets 
several times a year and not on'y 
makes rulings but frequently decisions 
leading to the introduction of uniform 
legislation affecting some phase of the 
insurance business. 

The largest department in the coun- 
try and one of the best organized ex- 
ecutive departments to be found any- 
where, is that of New York state where 
the commissioner is Colonel Francis 
R. Stoddard, Jr. He was second deputy 
in charge of the New York City depart- 
ment when he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Miller. The State of New York 
Insurance Department has always been 
run on a high plane and has been super- 
vised by men of unusual ability. Su- 
perintendents in this state are generally 
lawyers. 

Albany Administrative Office 

The administrative office is in Albany 
where all the records are kept. The 
New York office is essentially an ex- 
amining department. The superintend- 
ent alternates between New York and 
Albany. At Albany are the first deputy, 
the counsel, the statistician, the chief 
of the bureau of fraternal associations, 
the head actuary, and chief of bureau 
of co-operative fire companies. Also 
the licensing department. In New York 
are the chief examiners of fire and 
Marine insurance, casualty and surety, 
life insurance, miscellaneous insurance, 
underwriters’ associations and also the 
workmen’s compensation bureau, the 
liquidation department, the audit bureau 
and the brokerage bureau. 

Statutory requirements are that cas- 





we 
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ualty and surety companies be exam- 
ined once every three years, life insur- 
ance companies once every three years, 
fire and marine companies once every 
five years and mutuals once every two 
years. However, companies are fre- 
quently examined oftener than this. 
Department examinations can be on 
organization, on increasing or reducing 
sapital, on releasing deposits of securi- 
ties and on admission. There are fifty 
examiners. 

Most of the hearings are he'd in the 
New York office because of the big 
insurance interests located in New York 
and question of accessibility, and a 
wide range of subjects is covered as 
the insurance department does not act 
until it has all the facts in hand. 

The liquidation bureau is one of the 
most important branches and frequently 
the department has run a company 
after it has failed in a manner much 
more efficient than it was run before. 

The work of the insurance depart- 
ment has been greatly increased by the 
passage of the new rate review bill 
signed by Governor Miller giving the 
insurance superintendent power in 
regard to reasonableness of rates. The 
term of the insurance commissioner is 
for three years. 

RESIDENT AGENT LAWS 

Every state but three has a resident 
agent law requiring that all fire insur- 
ance policies covering property in the 
state, except railroad properties, be 
countersigned and issued through an 
agent resident in that state. Fifteen 
states have a broker’s license law re- 
quiring that non-resident agents or brok- 
ers must first obtain a license before 
negotiating insurance on property lo- 
cated in such states or receiving a com- 
mission or brokerage thereon. Thirty- 
four states have laws requiring that 
commissions on preimums of fire insur- 
ance policies covering property in the 
state shall be paid to residents of said 
states, though these laws do not in all 
cases specify that it shall be all of the 
commission. Nevertheless seven states 
prohibit the payment by resident agents 
of any commission or brokerage to non- 





his range of information and when not 
reading about insurance he can find a 
lot of inspirational information in a list 
of books which is recommended by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
First on its list is the Autobiography of 
Benjamin Franklin, a story of the life 
of that great American told in a simple 
but charming manner, a noble example 
of plain living and high thinking. On 
its list also are these books: 

The Man Without a Country—Edward 
E. Hale. 

Autobiography—Benjamin Franklin. 

The Perfect Tribute—-Mary R. S. An- 
drews. 

Lives of: George Washington—Thom- 
as Jefferson-—Abraham Lincoln—Alex- 
ander Hamilton—-U. S. Grant—Theodore 
Roosevelt--Woodrow Wilson—William 
H. Taft—Warren G. Harding—Thomas 
Edison—John Burroughs—Andrew Car- 
negie—Jacob A. Riis. 

Ideals of the Republic—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The American Commonwealth—James 
Bryce. 

The American Government—Frederic 
Haskin. 

The Declaration of Independence. 

The Constitution of the United States. 

History of the United States—Edward 
Eggleston. 

. ; Leading Facts of American History— 
residents, while others permit the pay- pq. Montgomery. 

ment of commission to licensed brokers What to See in America—Clifton 
whether resident or non-resident. There signed sieidiaiadal 
Pat, . : oo , ecently, the president of the Phoenix 
is a growing tendency among the states Mutual Life Insurance Company advised 
to make brokers amenable to the same 


all his department heads to read Ed- 
qualification rules as apply to agents. yard Bok’s Autobiography. 
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Pennsylvania’s Fourteen Points 














Commissioner Donaldson, of Pennsylvania, has furnished to The Eastern Under- 
writer for this edition fourteen points which are well to bear in mind when thinking 
of supervision in that State. They describe departmental attitude, as viewed in a nut- 
shell by one of the most brilliant and successful of the insurance commissioners. 


1. The Insurance Department of the State supervises the conduct of all insur- 
ance carriers operating within the state, so as to maintain solvency. 

2. No insurance, other than fraternal insurance or that of relief or beneficial 
societies restricted to a particular occupation or vocation, can be sold by any 
individual without first obtaining a license as agent or broker from the Insurance 
Department. Life insurance cannot be brokered. 


3. Agents’ licenses are applied for direct by the companies on behalf of the 
licensees. Brokers’ licenses are applied for direct by the individuals. 

4. Any person unknown to an agency should not be permitted to offer a line 
unless he or she produced his or her license and references as to business repu- 
tation and trustworthiness to handle premiums. 


5. No agency should transact business with any individual without first de- 
termining whether or not the company he or she represents is authorized to 
transact business in the State. 


6. Any individual (other than the holder of an excess broker’s license) who 
places a policy for a non-admitted company, is personally liable for a loss which 
may occur to the harm of the policyholder, 


7. Every company of another State or foreign country desiring to transact 
business in this State must name the Insurance Commissioner as attorney for 
service of process, so that in event of loss the policyholder will not have to go to 
another State or foreign country to begin a law suit, 


8. It is the mission of the department and every person in the insurance 
business to prevent litigation in order not to disturb the confidence of the public 
in insurance carriers. Insurance departments may always be appealed to for 
opinions on matters prior to the time litigation begins. 

9 It is best to refer construction of insurance policies an statutes direct to 
the Insurance Department before going into a court of record, 

10. The Insurance Department should not be imposed upon to settle vague 
disputes between competing agents. 

11. Insurance departments are not collection agencies. If agents or brokers 
embezzle, a civil action is primarily necessary, and to be begun by the carriers 
to prove the theft and recover the same. The Insurance Department will cancel 
any license of an offending agent or broker. 

12. It is more important for men and women in the insurance business to 
agree among themselves upon a code of good practices, rather than to rely upon 
insurance statutes or to urge the passing of new statutes to prevent a particular 
abuse which has very little to do with the ordinary conduct of business. As a 
general proposition, the policyholder is always right ani must be given unusual 
consideration whenever a dispute occurs. 

13. The insurance business is primarily one of service, and the man or woman 
who adopts the insurance business as his or her vocation must be willing to 
undergo more annoyances and more arduous work than are met with in very few 
other lines of business. 

14. The successful insurance man or woman must study, study, study, all the 


time, New lines of coverage will not only protect the insured, but will result in 
larger commissions. 
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LECTURES ON INSURANCE 


The Insurance Institute of America, the foremost educational factor in insurance, has been 
conducting a series of lectures on casualty insurance in New York City. These lectures have been 


published in full in THE 


WEEKLY UNDERWRITER, and are now about to be published in book 


form. 


This book will be used as a text book on insurance wherever Insurance Institute lectures 


are given, and will be found of the greatest possible value, not only to the young man about to 


enter 


the 


business, but to the veteran underwri'‘er as well. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Public Liability Insurance: 
(a) Law of Negligence 
(b) Responsibility of Master for 
Acts of Servants 
By W. G. Falconer, President Norwich Union Indemnity Co.; President 
Phoenix Indemnity Co. 


(c) Defense of Contributory Negligence 
(d) Law Concerning Trespassers 


Automobile Liability Insurance: 
(a) Personal Injury. General Considerations arising out of study of liability 
insurance. 
By M. E. Jewett, Vice-President Royal Indemnity Co. 
(b) Automobile Property Damage 
(c) Collision 
(d) Forms of Coverage and Rating Principles 
By A. Ryder, Superintendent, Avtemobile Denartment, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance: 
(a) Introduction to Law of Master and Servant 
(b) Common Law 
By L. S. Senior. Manager. New York Compensation Inspection Rating Board 
(c) Employers’ Liability Acts 
(d) Historical Develonment of Workmen’s Compensation Acts and the Reasons 
Underlying Their Adoption 
By H. E. Ryan, General Manager, National Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance 


Accident and Health Insurance: 
(a) Historv of Its Development 
(b) Classification of Risks 
By Chas. Bellinger, of W. L. Perrin & Son, New York City General Agents 
of the Continental Casualty 


(c) Benefits 


Burglary and Theft Insurance: 
(a) Legal definitions of Terms Burglary, Larceny and Theft 
(b) Forms of Coverage Such as Res‘dence and Mercantile Open Stock 
(c) Forms of Coverage Such as Bank Burglarv. Messengers and Hold-Up 
By W. P. Learned, Vice-President Fidelity & Casualty Co. 


Correspondence in Casualty Lines: 
By William B. Mann, Superintendent of Agents, Ocean Accident & Guaranty 
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The New York Fire Insurance Exchange 





By WILLIS O. ROBB, Manager 














The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change is a voluntary and unincorpor- 
ated association formed pursuant to a 
permissive article in the by-laws of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers allowing cf the organization of tariff 
or rating associations by members of 
the Board. It was organized in March, 
1899, and comprises in its membership 
officers of local fire insurance compan- 
ies and managers and head agents of 
out-of-town companies. Substantially 
every fire insurance company admitted 
to do business in the State and operat- 
ing in New York City is represented 
in one or more of these ways in the 
Exchange membership. There are about 
eighty “company members,” i. e., com- 
panies represented by officers or gen- 
eral managers, and about forty-five 
“agency members,” i. e., head agents 
representing one or more companies in 
New York City. 

Area of Operation 

The territory of the Exchange is the 
so-called Metropolitan District, or sub 
stantially the present City of New York, 
exclusive of its suburban or outlying 
portions; in other words, the Borough 
of Manhattan, that part of the Borcugi 
of the Bronx lying west of the Bron, 
River, the Borough of Brooklyo, Long 
Island City in the Borough of Queeis 
and the American Dock Stores and 
piers in the Borough of Richmond. 


Objects 

The Exchange has two- general 
spheres of activity--expenses and rates. 
It exercises control over the compensa- 
tion to be paid to brokers and to cer 
tain classes of agents, and it fixes 
either specific or minimum rates for 
the writing of risks. separately or hy 
classes. Strictly speaking, it does not 
do anything else. As a means and 
incident of its control over brokeraze, 
the Exchange maintains a list 9f Cer- 
tificated Brokers, i. e., brokers to whom 
it has issued certificates entitling them 
to receive commissions on us'ness 
placed with its members, and as a 
means and incident of its control over 
rates it prepares and prescribes a few 
forms of policy and a consi lerable num- 
ber of special clauses or riders, che 
use of which is made reqnistte in order 
to obtain the benefit of the ‘ninimun 
rates for the particular property dealt 
with. But both these forms of activity 
are, as indicated, wholly incidental to 
the two chief objects of the Exchange 
organization. The Exchange is as far 
as possible from exercising any control- 
ling influence over the division of pre- 
mium income among its members or 
over their sharp and unceasing com- 
petition for business through their sev- 
eral and widely varying underwriting 
policies, methods of cultivation, pref- 
erences as to lines and classes, ete. 
And it has no provision or machinery 
whatever for keeping in touch with, or 
exercising any influence upon legisla- 
tion, either Municipal or State. 


Expenses—Compensation of Agents 
and Brokers 

The Exchange exercises no control. 
either as to form or amount, over the 
compensation paid by companies to 
their head agents or managers, whether 
in Manhattan or Brooklyn. Branch 
Office Managers, who must be located 
in the Borough of Manhattan north of 
a line formed by West Houston, Bliza- 
beth and Grand streets, or in the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx, and who are author- 
ied to write only certain classes of 
risks—dwellings and private stables, 
churches, school-houses, and store-and- 
dwelling risks—are compensated. by 
commission only, such commission be- 
ing the 20 per cent which they in turn, 


pay brokers for the classes of business 
they write, plus an “over-riding” or 
excess commission of 10 per cent and 
a 5 per cent contingent commission on 
net profits of the business written. 

To brokers, three different rates of 
commission are payable on as many 
different classes of risks: 

(1) On risks other than such 15 may 
be written by Branch Offices, and lying 


between Chambers and Fourteenth 
streets in Manhattan, 10 per cent. 

(2) On risks outside the Congested 
District above indicated, and not of 
Branch Office class, 15 per cent. 

(3) On Branch Office risks, a3 above 
defined, 20 per cent. 

To become a certified broker, one 
must first hold the broker's certificate 
of the State and must be regularly en- 
gaged either exclusively in the insur- 
ance business or in real estate or close 
ly allied employments, and must pledge 
himself not to make any division of 
commissions with any person not a 
certificated broker, nor to accept more 
than the allowed commission or place 
risks with offices not members of the 
Exchange, unless sufficient insurance 
thereon cannot be obtained from Ex- 
change members. About 8,000 brokers 


hold Exchange certificates at the pres- 
ent time. 


Rates—Their Objects 

The objects of the Exchange in fix- 
ing the rates of premiums to be charged 
for risks or classes of risks in this 
territory are three: 

1. To provide such a premium income 
from the aggregate of fire underwriting 
operations in the Metropolitan District 
as will in average years be sufficient 
to pay the losses incurred in that dis- 
trict, plus the specific expense and a 
pro rata share of the general expense 
of doing the business, and yet leave 
margin enough both to pay a fair profit 
on the capital and surplus invested and 
to provide for the accumulation of a 
reserve against extraordinary or con- 
flagration losses not occurring in aver- 
age years and not to be treated as 
exclusively a Metropolitan District con- 
tingency. 

2. So to apportion this levy, or in- 
surance tax, among the various classes 
of risks as to make each class come 
as near as possible to the payment of 
its own losses and the contribution of 


W. O. 


ROBB 





its proper proportion toward the ex- 
pense, profit and reserve accounts. 

3. So to distinguish between indi- 
vidual risks of the same class, that: 

(a) proper credit will be given or 
proper charge made for all variations 
above or below the standard of the 
average risk of the class, according to 
the best judgment of underwriters and 
fire protection experts; 

(b) every property owner can be 
made to see just what it is that oper- 
ates, and how far it operates, to make 
his insurance cost more or less than 
his neighbor’s in the same business, so 
that the suspicion as well as the actual 
practice of unfair discrimination may 
be removed; and 

(c) every proper kind of pressure 
and inducement may be brought to bear 
in the direction of the improvement of 
the fire hazard and the reduction of 
the fire waste. 


Rating Methods—Minimum Rated Risks 


It is estimated that of approximately 
350,000 buildings in the territory of the 
Exchange 300,000, or six-sevenths of the 
entire number are, with their contents, 
exempted from schedule rating alto- 
gether and left in what is called the 
minimum-rated class, i. e., subject to 
a minimum or flat rate based wholly on 
the character of the occupancy. In the 
main, these are the risks of the Branch 
Office class above described, on which 
the highest brokerage is payable, viz.: 
dwellings. churches, schoolhouses,  pri- 
vate stables, store-and-dwelling risks, 
except that in practice all the churches 
and all apartment dwellings above a 
certain limit of height or area are spe- 
cifically rated, though still deemed to 
remain in the Branch Office class; 
while certain kinds of grade floor or 
basement occupancy take what would 
otherwise be a store-and-dwelling risk 
out of that class altogether and out of 
the Branch Office class as well. These 
minimum rates are based on the classi- 
fied experience and general judgment 
of underwriters as expressed in a long 


series of such ratings made in New 
York and elsewhere, and which have 


been subject to constant modifications 
as conditions and underwriting results 
have changed. On such risks usually 
no additional charge above the class or 
minimum rate is made, even for ex- 
posure, 


Rating Methods—Schedules 
There remain about 50,000 buildings, 


comprising all the important mercan- 
tile, manufacturing and general haz- 


ards, which are rated, and constantly 
re-rated as changes of condition, oc- 
cupancy, construction or equipment oc- 
cur, under one or other of several sched- 
ules or detailed tables of charges and 
credits in use. The schedules em- 
ployed in the making of specific rates 
by the Exchange are the following: 
The major or large class schedules— 
Fireproof and Non-Fireproof Compre 
hensive Schedules, dealing mainly with 
the wide variety of residential prop- 
erties from hotels down but including 
also hosnvitals, schools, Y.M.C.A. build- 
ings, clubs, etc. The General (formerly 
Merchandise) Schedule, used for rating 
non-fireproof dwellings. apartment 
houses, and stores-and-dwellings ratable 


only for certain specific rather than 
general reasons, also business build- 


ings and a rather wide range of mis- 
cellaneous risks; the Fireproof and 
Non-Fireproof Manufacturing Schedules, 
vsed, as their names indicate, for hand- 
ling manufacturing risks in general; 
the Fireproof and Non-Fireproof Mer- 
cantile Schedules, similarly used for 
regular mercantile occupancies includ- 
ing office buildings; the Sprinkler 


Schedule used for rating all sprinklered 
risks whose sprinkler protection, grades 
at 40% or more—or a total of eight 
major schedules. 

In addition, there are special or class 
schedules used for the purposes indi- 
cated by their names, as the Brewery, 
Church, Cotton and Fibre Warehouse, 
Electric Light & Power Station, Ferry 
House, Furniture Storage Warehouse. 
Pier, Sugar Refinery, Theatre and Trac- 
tion Property Schedules. 

In construction, the various sched- 
ules employed by the Exchange differ 
chiefly in the number of separate items 
that enter into consideration in com- 
puting the separate ratings and in the 
relative values given in them to the 
same items because of the wholly dif- 
ferent hazard constituted by like physi- 
cal features when found in risks wholly 
unlike in occupancy and general con- 
struction. But they agree in starting 
from some characteristic key or base 
rate, to which additions, each in itself 
usually extremely small, are made to 
cover all the classifiable hazards of 
defective construction and fire protec- 
tion, the presence of dangerous sub- 
stances, processes and conditions. ex- 
posures, ete.; and from the total thus 


reached deductions or allowances are 
made for any features better than those 
assumed in the standard risk of the 
class dealt with. Usually, the final 
rate thus reached is differentiated by 
definite though varying methods to 


make (1) a building rate, and (2) a 
contents rate that will cover the great- 
er damageability of the various kinds of 
insurable contents. The final rates 
reached on a schedule-rated risk may 
be the result of adding or subtracting 
as many as thirty or forty items or 
as few as three or four, according to 
its class and its particular features. 
Theoretically, the total of items on the 
Exchange Mercantile Schedule exceeds 
125, but it is never possible to find 
and deal with them all in the rating 
of any one risk. 

All schedules for rating are original- 
ly worked out backward, of course. 
That is to say, their aim being to 
produce a proper rate for the average 
or typical risk of the class dealt with, 
and then to vary that average rate in 
due proportion for risks below or above 
the average of the class, it follows 
that any schedule must be experimental- 
ly worked out by repeated tests and 
changes until its results do in fact 
secure these objects as nearly and as 
generally as possible. And the work 
of mending schedules never stops 
Changed conditions, processes and 
methods of construction, snd any ap- 
parently permanent changes in the fire 
waste of a class or locality, even if not 
connected with discoverable changes of 
physical hazard, all require constant 
revision and readaptation of rating 
schedules. This work to some extent 
originates with and is carried on by 
the working members of the Exchange 
staff or its management, but it is under 
the control or direction of a standing 
Committee on Rates. This Committee 
is composed of practical underwriters 
who are in constant and close touch 
with the whole subject, and who from 
their own experience and that of their 
associates, and from their dealings with 
wide-awake brokers and trade repre- 
sentatives of all kinds, are specially 
fitted to constitute, as they do, a court 
of appeals for the hearing of all ques- 
tions affecting the application of ex- 
isting schedules to peculiar individual 
risks, and a board of advisers to the 
Exchange itself. as to the introduction 
of new schedules or the modification 
of old ones. No new or modified sched- 
ule is put in force until after it has 
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been tentatively applied to a consider- 
able number of risks of the class for 
which it is intended, and the results 
have been closely studied with special 
reference to the exact effect of its spe- 
cific charges and credits in differen- 
tiating good and bad risks. 


Rate Cards and Cabinets 


The results of the rate-making work 
of the Exchange are embodied in print- 
ed rate cards which are distributed in 
daily installments to Exchange mem- 
bers and filed in their rate cabinets 
for constant use. So many changes in 
rates are made necessary by removals 
and changes in occupancy, construction, 
equipment, etc., that each member who 
operates throughout the whole Ex- 
change area receives some 90,000 rate 
cards per annum, exclusive of cross- 
reference and other subsidiary cards. 
The expense of the Exchange for print- 
ing and distributing cards alone is 
nearly $140,000 per annum. 


All Rates Based on Co-Insurance 
Requirement 


The Exchange rates are based on a 
stipulated ratio of insurance to value, 
and presuppose the attachment to every 
policy of either the eighty, ninety or 
one hundred per cent Average (Co-In- 
surance) Clause. The requirement of 
the maintenance of a stipulated pro- 
portion or amount of insurance was 
early discovered to pe a necessity by 
marine underwriters, the pioneers in 
the entire field of insurance, and this 
practice has been applied to fire in- 
surance in Europe from the beginning, 
although it was first made universai 
and compulsory in this country by the 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies whose operations began forty 
or fifty years ago. Practically all 
students of the subject admit that there 
is no more efficient means of distrib- 
uting equitably the cost of insurance 
among different individuals or property 
owners than the invariable requirement 
of the attachment of a co-insurance 
clause to all policies. 


Some Incidental Results of the Work 
of the Exchange 


Frst: Improved fire protection and 
water supply. 

There can be no doubt that the prac- 
tice maintained from the first by the 
Exchange of including in its rates a 
charge for defective water supply and 
fire protection -and making prompt 
allowance for betterments in these re- 
spects, has contributed largely to the 
improvement in fire protection, both 
public and private; that has been so 
marked a feature of the recent history 
of New York. When the high pressure 
service was installed in certain areas, 
the Exchange made prompt reductions 
in its rates, although its members fully 
expected that the reduced risk of a 
conflagration would be offset in large 
part by increased water danvages to 
stocks, especially during the experi- 
mental period of the first year or two 
—an expectation quite, justified by the 
outcome. 


Second: The rapid rebuilding of New 
York as a fireproof city. 


The Exchange has done almost more 
than any other agency both to improve 
the quality of so-called fireproof con- 
struction, by charging for defects, and 
to encourage by its very low fireproof 
building rates the multiplication of 
standard fireproof structures and the 
breaking up of great areas of confla- 
gration-breeders. The difference be- 
tween properly and improperly protect- 
ed girders, columns and beams is one 
that architects and owners have largely 
learned from underwriters, whose 
knowledge has been put before them 
in the persuasive form of discriminat- 
ing rates. It is now a common practice 
for architects to submit plans for new 
buildings and improvements to the Ex- 
change for comment and criticism, and 
in order to secure advance information 
as to probable rates. 

Third: Relation of the Exchange to 
Trade Associations, etc. 

The office of the Exchange has al- 
ways been open for conferences with 


Committees or representatives of trade 
associations of all kinds in order to 
secure a free interchange of informa- 
tion as to hazards, trade conditions and 
the make-up and results of the rate- 
making schedules applicable. 


Fourth: Storage Warehouse Sched- 
ules, Forms and Rules. 

No better illustration can be found 
of the way in which the Exchange com- 
bines the work of careful discrimina- 
tion of hazard with that of safeguard- 
ing the public as well as the under- 
writers from the unnecessary threat of 
fire, than in its well-known “Alphabet- 
ical List of Charges for Merchandise 
in Listed Storage Stores” and the rules 
and forms accompanying it. Not only 
are separate rates made for some 1,500 
kinds of commodities likely to be found 
in such stores, but regulations are 
framed and enforced against the stor- 
age of articles of high hazard in the 


same premises with non-hazardous 
merchandise. 
Fifth: Miscellaneous. 


Among the kinds of improvements 
brought about by Exchange methods, 


and of which no mention is made by 
classes in the foregoing paragraphs. 
may be included the removal of un- 
tidy (dirty) conditions; installation of 
metal receptacles for ashes, waste, etc.; 
vacuum exhausts for shavings and wood 
dust into vaults; installation of water 
casks and pails; the provision of metal 
gas connection in place of rubber tub- 
ing; restriction and regulation of gaso- 
line; correction of defective electric 
wiring; installation of chemical hand 
fire extinguishers; the enclosing of 
stair, elevator and other openings be- 
tween floors; protection of window 
openings; the discouragement of large 
and unbroken areas and _ excessive 
heights; the introduction of fire walls; 
the installation of automatic sprinklers; 
brick construction in place of frame: 
fireproof construction in place of ordi- 
nary, ete., etc. Not less than 16,000 
improvements of this kind are made 
annually and allowance granted there- 
for in rates by the Exchange, Collateral 
to this the Exchange gives information 
to the public as to how improvements 
shall be made furnishing them without 
charge (unless the undertaking be a 
very large one calling for an unusual 
amount of time and attention) informa- 
tion and instructions as to the “Installa- 
tion of Fire Pails’; “Receptacles for 
Ashes, Rubbish and Other Waste”; 
“Watchman and Clock Service”; “Fire 
Resisting Appliances”; “Chemical Hand 
Fire Extinguishers”; in addition to 
which, reams of manuscript instructions 
are given out in answer to special in- 
quiries every year. Copies of the 
schedule of his rate may be had by 
any property owner for the asking, and 
he is thus able to see exactly how his 
rate is made up and how reductions 
can be obtained by making specific im- 
provements. 

In these and other ways the Ex- 
change is doing, with intelligence, 
equity, and an effectiveness that only 
its control over rates renders possible, 
a work for the public good that no 
other public or quasi-public body can 
do in its stead. That work has been 
improving in quality during the whole 
twenty-three years of the existence of 
the Exchange. The theory and practice 
of schedule-rating are still far from 
perfect. Their development, both in 
New York and elsewhere, has been and 
continues to be very rapid but it has 
certainly not yet approached its limit 
at all closely. Meantime it must be 
borne in mind that separate, indepen- 
dent and competitive rate-making by 
fire insurance companies is no longer 
possible, and would be against public 
policy if it were. So long as “flat” or 
“judgment” rates were thought good 
enough to work on, competition be- 
tween companies and outrageous dis- 
criminations among policyholders were 
the rule. But schedule-rating, which 
has for one of its principal objects 
the abolition of favoritism and _ dis- 
crimination, is rendered possible only 
by co-operation, the pooling of experi- 
ence and of the expense of the inspec- 
tion and rate-making machinery, and 


rigid adherence to the delicately ad- 
justed results reached. . 

Three Objects of Common Interest 

The three principal objects which the 
public and the fire underwriters have 
a common interest in promoting, rank 
thus: 

1st. The reduction to the lowest pos- 
sible limits of the aggregate fire waste. 
No difference how or by whom it is 
paid it is an enormous and irrecover- 
able public loss; 

2nd. The reduction to the lowest 
point consistent with security and effi- 
ciency of the loading for expenses, re- 
serves and profits which insurance com- 
panies must include in the premiums 
they collect; and 


3rd. The distribution of the aggre- 
gate fire insurance tax (reduced to a 
minimum in both these ways) among 
individual risks and classes of risks 
with all the equity that the best un- 
derwriting experience and intelligence 
render attainable, and with no favorit- 
ism, or suspicion of favoritism. among 
individual poicyholders. 

And fire underwriters can contribute 
their share toward the accomplishment 
of these common objects—or any of 
them-—-only by such co-operative action 
as the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change and other underwriting bodies 
more or less similar to it embody and 
exemplify. 


Fire, Marine & Liability Brokers’ 
Association 





By B. M. HARRIS, Secretary 


On account of the Chicago, IIl., con- 
flagration in 1871 a number of insurance 
brokers at that time found it necessary 
to thereafter meet ai each other’s offices 
for conference in relation to their af- 
fairs, as a result of which this associa- 
tion was organized as the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of the City of New 
York on March 3, 1898, at a meeting 
held at the office of W. R. Mowe, 25-27 
William street, New York City, at which 
articles of association were adopted and 
signed by twenty-three charter members 
and Edward M. Saterlee elected presi- 
dent, Samuel A. Coykendall vice-presi- 
dent, and Edward J. Sweeney secretary. 
Twelve trustees were also elected. 


The association was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York 
on May 9, 1912, under the name of the 
Fire Brokers’ Association of the City of 
New York (Inc.). On April 24, 1918, the 
association by law changed its- cor- 
porate name to the present title, “Fire, 
Marine and Liability Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, (Inc.).” 

Eleven of the original twenty-three 
firms who signed the articles of asso- 
ciation twenty-four years ago are still 
members of the association, 


Survey of Legislation 
Headquarters are maintained at 80 
Maiden Lane, which are in charge of a 
sa‘aried secretary, and here records 


and data of great value to brokers are 
kept; in fact, it is a clearing house for 
general information. We have frequent- 
ly secured uniform and reasonable prac- 
tices, from rating associations of all 
kinds, by virtue of our representing not 
only our personal inlerests as brokers, 
but those of still greater importance, 
our clients, the insuring public. We are 
constantly in touch with impending 'eg- 
islation at Albany and are represented 
at all important hearings. The various 
committees of the association have in 
hand, at all times, work of much impor- 
tance to brokers, and our members 
realize the value of the results obtained 
by these committees in behalf of the 
association and for the brokerage busi- 
ness in general. 

The particular objects for which the 
association is formed are as follows: 

To unite those who are engaged in 
insurance brokerage business with the 
purpose of fostering same; of maintain- 
ing the honor and dignity thereof; of 
promoting uniformity of feeling and 
concert of action therein; of advancing 
and protecting the interests of the as- 
sured, and of securing for said business 
a position of greater permanency and 
security. 

Persons of good standing and of the 
age of twenty-one years or over, en- 
gaged in business as insurance brokers 
principally, or in conjunction with the 
real estate business are eligible for 
membership. The membership is made 
up of representative and leading insur- 
ance brokers of New York City. 


American Insurance Abroad 





By HOWARD P. MOORE, Manager, American Foreign 


Insurance Association 


Until the middle portion of the World 
War American fire and marine insur- 
ance in foreign countries was confined 
to a few agencies of a few companies 
in Mexico and Cuba. Of course, in the 
Dominion of Canada United States com- 
panies have long done a large and im- 
portant business, but Canada has been 
so close to the United States, physically 
and in every other way, that it is not 
thought of as a “foreign” country. 

The American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation, composed of a group of lead- 
ing American companies, was formed in 
1919. Agencies have been established 
in most of the important countries of 
the wor'd, especially in South America, 
Asia and Australia, and to a less extent 
in Europe, The work of competing with 
the nationals in their own countries is 
beset with difficulties and attended by 
discouragement, but the American com- 
panies are both resourceful and cour- 
ageous and show no signs of exhaustion 
of effort. Outside of the “A. F. I. A.,” 
as it is popularly called, the Globe & 


Rutgers is the only conspicuous com- 
pany attempting foreign business, it 
having established agencies in China, 
the Philippine Islands and in London. 

One of the most troublesome matters 
is to finance government deposits in 
the various countries. In some cases 
the deposits are out of all proportion to 
the business obtainable, as in Australia 
and New Zealand. In still other coun- 
tries there are no deposits whatever 
and in a few countries no supervision 
of insurance, as in China. 

Rates are ridiculous'y low compared 
with those necessary because of the 
high-burning ratio in the United States. 
A wave of moral hazard has swept over 
the globe as an aftermath of the finan- 
cial difficulties which resulted in dis- 
rupted trade relations and impaired 
credit. During this period, which will 
be more or less prolonged, the course 
of American insurance in foreign coun- 
tries is bound to be unsatisfactory. 
Nevertheless, by the same token the 
experience of British and other foreign 
companies can’t be far different. For 
the “long pull” the outlook is reported 
as hopeful. 
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By HENRY E. HESS, Manager 


The Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange 








I have been asked to tell what the 
Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange is, 
and what it does. I am glad to comply 
with the request, because I am led to 
believe that insurance clerks in general 
consider us to be an_ organization 
formed for their particular annoyance, 
in necessitating their unceasing search 
for daily reports and endorsements, al- 
leged by their employers to be in their 
hands. That this is an entire miscon- 
ception of our work I hope they will 
concede after reading this article. 


The Suburban is composed of some 
one hundred eighty-five companies un- 
der an agreement to observe its rules 
and rates. It is administered by the 
officers of those companies, acting 
either in a body or through committees. 
It would not be in existence if the com- 
panies did not feel that it was neces- 
sary to their welfare, and as that in 
turn directly involves the welfare of 
their employes, it follows that our 
work is for the benefit of the insurance 
clerks. : 

Rating and Inspection 

What we do is to inspect and rate all 
risks except ordinary dwellings and 
farm buildings; to examine all daily 
reports and endorsements and note 
thereon any violations of rates or rules; 
to follow up those violations until cor- 
rected; to furnish printed forms and 
other supplies to over a_ thousand 
agents; to promulgate weekly all 
changes in and additions to our rate 
tariffs, and to certificate some 5,830 
brokers. Incidentally, we answer thou- 
sands of inquiries by telephone, by let- 
ter, and by direct word of mouth at 
the counter. It takes over 75 people 
to do this, and they all work almost 
as hard as the clerks in insurance 
offices. I estimate that at least one- 
fifth of that work is caused by mis- 
takes and errors which could be avoid- 
ed if the clerks would make themselves 
familiar with our rules. I say “our” 
rules only because they appear in a 
Manual under our name, but as a mat- 
ter of fact they were drafted by the 
companies themselves, under the title 
“Uniform Rules and Clauses,” and were 
handed to us, and all other rating or- 
ganizations, for use throughout the New 
England, Middle and Southeastern 
states. There is a reason for every one 
of them, and while that reason may 
not be apparent, you may be sure that 
it can be found by a little inquiry and 
discussion. Now as these rules were 
made by the companies themselves, 


and are as, onerous upon One as an- 
other, it is safe to assume that they 
were deemed to be essential to the 
proper conduct of the business; and if 
the insurance clerks would accept this 
view of them, and make themselves 
familiar with the reasons for them, I 
think there would be much less indif- 
ference to their observance. Let me 
illustrate. 

Sufficient Information Necessary 

A rule requires that the location of 


a risk shall be stated. This informa- 
tion is necessary to the head office in 
mapping the risk; and, if the risk is a 
minimum rated dwelling, it is essen- 
tial to us in determining if the rate 
is correct, because the minimum for 
an unprotected risk is higher than for 
one that is protected. Now the boun- 
dary line separating protected and un- 
protected territory is frequently er- 
ratic, so much so that risks up to a 
certain number on a street may be 
protected, and beyond that unprotected. 
Sometimes risks on one side of a street 
will be protected, and on the other un- 
protected, because the middle of that 
street represents the boundary line of 
a village, beyond which the fire de- 
partment is not permitted to go. Con- 
sequently, the Stamping Department 
must know as nearly as possible the 
exact street location of a risk; and 
a mere statement that it is located in 
the village of Blanktown, or on Smith 
street, in the town of Jonesville, is not 
sufficient, and results in the daily re- 
port being held up for further infor- 
mation. 

Again, a rule requires that the oc- 
cupancy of a risk shall be stated. The 
reason is that every policy must be re- 
ported to the Actuarial Bureau of the 
National Board for inclusion in its clas- 
sification records, and as that classifi- 
cation is by occupancies, a correct rec- 


How Loss 


By G. 


It is a rule in the loss departments 
of most well-conducted fire insurance 
companies that all losses shall be re- 
corded and assigned to adjusters for 
attention on the same day they are 
received at the Home Office. It is, 
therefore, of interest to the depart- 
ment head to ascertain from the mail 
clerks the approximate number of loss 
notices received so that plans may be 
made for their disposal. 


These notices are first sent to the 
file rooms of the underwriting depart- 
ments where the daily reports involved 
are taken out and sent with the notices 
to the loss department. Here the loss 
goes first to the record clerks whose 
duty it is to enter the claim on the 
records, mark up _ re-insurance and 
send notice of loss to the reinsuring 
companies. Upon the completion of 
this record the loss goes to the depart- 
ment head who approves or corrects 
the entry as made, and indicates to 
what adjuster or special agent the 
loss shall be assigned. These assign- 
ments are then mailed out as indi- 
cated, the agents in each case being 
advised of the reference. 


Proofs Reach Home Office 


In due course, if all aspects of the 
loss are satisfactory, proof of loss is 
made up by the adjuster and sent to 
the Home Office or special agent for 


ord cannot be made if the occupancy 
of a risk is not stated. 


Rules Are Reasonable 


Lest you should think that the rea- 
sonableness of the two rules cited is 
so self-evident that their use as illus- 
trations is trivial, let me say that nearly 
10% of the total violations which we 
impose grow out of the non-observance 
of these two rules; and, if you will 
permit me, I want to emphasize the 
fact that it is not for clerical workers 
to decide whether a rule is important 
or otherwise. For instance, an endorse- 
ment reporting the transfer of a policy 
to cover at another location was held 
up for more definite information as to 
the new location. The clerk in charge 
of violations at the head office deemed 
it “unimportant,” and despite the usual 
follow-ups from us let it rest. In due 
course the company was fined for fail- 
ure to correct, and the inquiry then 
started by an executive officer showed 
that the new location involved a great- 
er hazard, and a higher rate, for which 
additional premium should have been 
paid; so it caused the clerk a severe 
reprimand, and his company a loss of 
premium and a heavy fine, because a 
rule was regarded as “unimportant.” 

103 Rules in Manual 

In our Manual there are eighty uni- 

form and twenty-three supplementary 


a oe 


rules, or 103 altogether. In volume they 
do not represent as much matter as 
will be found, on the sporting pages of 
a daily newspaper, or in the fashion 
supplement of its Sunday edition. They 
are printed in legible type, and are not 
difficult to understand. Your employers 
regard them as essential to a proper 
conduct of the business; why not make 
yourselves familiar with them, especi- 
ally those which are involved in your 
daily duties. By doing so your work 
will gain in interest, and the labors of 
others will be lightened. 


In making these suggestions I trust 
the insurance clerks will not think that 
Il am indifferent to the faithfulness 
with which the bulk of their work is 
done. The records of the Stamping 
Department go to show that in a mil- 
lion daily reports and endorsements 
only 79,551 violations were found, and 
it is safe to assume that a large pro- 
portion of them were directly produced 
by employers rather than by employes. 
But everything that helps to reduce 
the factor of error counts for the bet- 
terment of the business, and therefor 
I bespeak your assistance. And to 
show that I am not blind to the fact 
that there may be room for improve- 
ment near home, I will confide that 
when this article is published, a copy 
will be quietly and unobtrusively pre- 
sented to each clerk in my own office. 


Department Operates 


G. INGLEHART, Agricultural 


the issuance of draft. The date and 
mode of payment ig» then recorded 
and the appropriate amounts claimed 
of the reinsurance companies, if any 
are involved. Details of ithe claim, 
such as construction and occupancy of 
the property, protection, cause of fire, 
and adjusters’ recommendation as to 
assured, are reported to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, for tabu- 
lation, and as a final step are classified 
and sent to the company’s own statis- 
tical department for recording and 
tabulation. 

All claims take this same course, 
but it is hardly necessary to add that 
only the bare outline has been given. 
Actually the losses must be handled 
many more times as proofs and drafts 
are received, and as _ complications 
arise in the adjustment. All proofs 
must be checked before payment can 
be recommended—the effort being 
made to handle each loss on its merits. 

As losses pass through the depart- 
ment it becomes necessary to extract 
from them considerable information 
for statistical purposes. A daily rec- 
ord of the gross and net amount of 
the claims by general classes is kept, 
a monthly report is made up showing 
territorial distribution of losses, and 
still more detailed information is need- 
ed for the Home Office quarterly 
statement. 


It is a considerable task in itself to 
handle the re-insurance end of a loss 
department. It requires alertness, ac- 
curacy and a working knowledge of the 
treaties, all of which may differ in 
some detail. Not only must the amount 
of the loss be prorated, but items of 
adjusters’ bills and other expense, 
which often are not available until 
some time after the loss has been 
paid, must be marked up and claimed 
of the re-insurers. 


In the course of its operations the 
loss department comes in contact with 
re-insurance treaties, state rulings and 
requirements, contracts and contingent 
agreements, policy conditions and 
court decisions, reports of rating and 
credit companies, of attorneys and of 
detective bureaus, union and bureau 
rules and agency conditions and pecu- 
liarities. 








Says Insurance Company 
of North America Exami- 
ners’ Association: 


Faulty Analysis Invites 


Losses. 


Wise Investigation Nego- 
tiates Success. 
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Underwriters’ Association of the Middle Department 





‘By LOUIS WIEDERHOLD, Jr., Secretary 


In 1881 there was organized by some 
ten or twelve field men, the Associa- 
tion of Supervising and Adjusting 
Agents, whose object was the inter- 
change of information and adjusting 
work. This organization did not seem 
to measure up to the needs, and as 
there appeared urgent necessity for an 
active organization of field men, the 
Underwriters’ Association of the Middle 
Department came into existence and 
the first meeting was held on May 9, 
1883. Only fourteen members attended, 
and here is the roll: C. E. Beers, J. S. 
Catanach, C. K. Francis, W. C. Good- 
rich, J. C. Hinds, EB. C. Irvin, J. B. 
Kelsey, William B. Kelly, I. H. Lindsley, 
William Muir, J. H. Mitchell, J. J. Reid, 
John Tenney and B. H. Wood. Of 
these but two are alive: E. C. Irvin, 
president of the Fire Association; and 
B. H. Wood, Philadelphia manager of 
the Royal Insurance Company. 

Mr. E. C. Irvin was the first president, 
and W. C. Goodrich was the first secre- 
tary. 

Object of the Association 

Article No. 2 of our constitution says: 
“The object of this association shall be, 
to establish and maintain equitable 
rates for insurance against loss by fire; 
to encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of efficient pub‘ic and pri- 
vate fire defences, and the enactment of 
proper building laws for the conserva- 
tion of created resources; to maintain, 
by lawful supervision, correct practices 
and the systematic interchange of in- 
formation and co-operation of company 
representatives, for the proper conduct 
of the business of fire insurance, under 
such rules and regulations as shall be 
adopted.” 

The territory supervised consists of, 
“Pennsylvania, except the counties of 
Allegheny, Bucks, Chester, Delaware, 
Montgomery and Philadelphia, and the 
following places in Westmoreland Coun- 


ty: Arnold, Braeburn, Cragdell, Edge- 
cliff, Metcalf, New Kensington, Parnas- 
sus and Valley Camp. New Jersey, ex- 
cept the counties of Essex and Hudson. 
Delaware, Maryland, except the City of 
Baltimore, and within five miles there- 
of. West Virginia, counties of Berke- 
ley, Jefferson and Morgan only.” 

From a mere handful, the organiza- 
tion has grown in membership, and at 
the present time, numbers three hun- 
dred and sixty-two members. 

When the association was organized 
schedule rating was in its infancy, and 
only a few schedules were used, and 
they were in the crudest form. 

District committees were assigned to 
various sections, usually by counties, 
and much of the rating, particularly on 
the more important risks, was either 
done by the members of the committee 
in person, or under their direct super- 
vision. Later, local boards were estab- 
lished and these organizations partici- 
pated in the making of rates. Gradu- 
ally the need of daily report supervision 
and checking of rates and rules became 
apparent and here and there stamp- 
ing offices were established. At first 
this work was practically all done by 
girls, but about twenty years ago, men 
were substituted in order that rating 
and inspection work could be given 
more careful and systematic attention. 

All Ratings Made by Employes 

Originally the district committee 
scheme met all requirements and be it 
said to the credit of the members, the 
foundation for all the results accom- 
plished by the Middle Department was 
laid by the field men who so loyally 
supported the association and gave so 
much of their time to its work. The 
demands for schedule rating became so 
pressing, and the details attending mul- 
tiplied to such an extent, as to make 
committee work impracticable and 
about twelve years ago, by a change 








Five Roads 





To Success 














Keeping in mind the experience and 
success of one of the youngest execu- 
tives in the business, a few valuable 
points may be learned from his career 
that will help others climb the same 
ladder. 

Surely the man that starts out with 
an intent purpose of getting to the top 
quickly and without effort to himself 
has a sad experience. The man, how- 
ever, who plans carefully a line of pro- 
cedure and follows it as nearly as pos- 
sib’e through a number of years of hard 
work, reaches the top or near the top 
eventually. 

Of course, in order to get beyond the 
category of the indifferent or mediocre 
clerical position, as they are sometimes 
considered, one must attract the atten- 
tion of the man higher up, and repre- 
sent a type that is ready and worthy of 
a greater responsibility. There are a 
great many ways of attracting the at- 
tention of the man higher up. All of 
them have been suggested many times 
to the army of office help in the past, 
but there are a few ways of attracting 
attention that should prove successful. 
The man who is simply a drudge, does 
his daily work from day to day without 
thinking of the future, cannot hope to 
deserve and will not secure a better 
position. 

Some Sure Fire Rules for Success 

1. There is always room for new ideas. 
Every job can be done more efficiently. 
There is always room for improvement 
in any system, aud the man that can 
show his boss a saving in good hard 


American dollars will not be far from 
recognition. 

2. A clerk who aspires to be an under- 
writer and does not study the various 
industries and manufacturing processes 
at every opportunity is making a mis- 
take that cannot easily be rectified. 
When the new line comes in on a risk, 
covering a manufacturing process that 
the underwriter is not familiar with, 
the c’erk who knows the process can 
do himself a good turn at that point. 

3. Needless to say a pleasing person- 
ality goes a long way, but less emphasis 
need be put on a shoe shine or a clean 
co'lar if a clerk knows his job, and bet- 
ter still ‘has made a study of his boss. 
Knowledge of man and of human nature 
will help any job. No man can reach 
the top in the fire insurance business 
and stay there long if he is not a good 
mixer, @ Man among men, sincere and 
likeable. There is no such thing as a 
man without friends reaching the top 
of the fire insurance business. 

4. Provided the clerk handles business 
covering a certain field or group of 
states, every vacation should be spent 
in the field in which he hand'’es the 
business. When he is in the field every 
fact that can be learned and carefully 
tucked away in his think cap, regarding 
the class of people, industry, geography 
and construction of buildings, should 
prove most valuable. 

5. At the present time there is no 
excuse for a man to stand still in the 
fire insurance business. At one time 


it was very difficult for a man to learn 
the fundamentals of the business except 


in the constitution, the committees 
were relieved of duties which had be- 
come entirely too burdensome. At 
present all ratings are made by em- 
ployes of the association and promul- 
gated without committee approval. 

There passed through our stamping 
offices in 1921, nearly 1,200,000 daily re- 
ports covering gross premiums of 
$32,000,000. 

As rapidly as facilities will permit, 
the territory is being rerated and the 
old style tariff books, replaced with 
modern card systems. This has been 
applied to counties as well as cities, 
and up to the present time, seventy- 
seven card tariffs have been promul- 
uced. New tariffs are now being is- 
sued at te rate of one a month, 

Ratings, covering new risks, and 
changes in ratings require the publica- 
tion of nearly 50,000 rates per year. 
This is additional to the new tariff 
output. f 

Kiectrical installations throughout the 
territory are thoroughly covered by a 
department specializing in that branch. 
For the year 1921, we made 104,688 
electrical inspections and issued 73,633 
certificates of approval. It is difficult 
io estimate the value of these inspec- 
uous, but the low average loss ratio 
in Pennsylvania must, in some measure, 
be due to the standards maintained un- 
aer close supervision. 

ue association carries 188 employes. 

In addition to the rating inspection 
work, all policy forms and permits are 
now supplied to agents, and policy 
forms distributed in 1921 totaled nearly 
4,000,000, to which may be added an 
equal number of permits and Clauses. 

In May, 1923, the Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the Middle Department 
will observe its fortieth anniversary 
and with modesty it may be said that 
in achievement, it needs no apology 


for existence, 


by experience. Now the large colleges 
in the country are giving courses. New 
York University, Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania are examples 
of colleges where sp endid courses of 
all branches of insurance may be stud- 
ied at night. Lectures are frequently 
being given by prominent underwriters 
and executives covering intricate de- 
tails that would be valuable to the clerk, 
A course in correspoudence or business 
English should prove va uable, regard- 
less of whether the clerk handles dicta- 
tion or not. 

Perhaps the most important thing in 
the experience of the successful under- 
writer from whose experience this ser- 
mon is preached, is the question of 
associates. He quickly realized that if 
he wanted to get ahead he must stand 
out from among the rest of the fellows 
at the same job. That does not mean 
at all that he is not a good fe‘low, but 
it does mean that he was a little bit 
reserved, and when the closing bell 
sounded he did not slam his desk with 
the rest and make a dive for the wash- 
room. He felt he was justified in feel- 
ing that a two-minute talk with the man 
higher up was worth a half an hour’s 
time spent e'sewhere. There probably 
were no flappers in his day, but at any 
rate he did not lose a whole lot of time 
in discussing the weather with any of 
them. He felt that his time might 
prove valuable if it were put to better 
advantage. 

It is all very well to tell a man to be 
likeable, work hard, study and keep his 
best foot forward. It is quite another 
thing to do it constantly year in and 
year out until the opportunity upward 
comes. 

The advancement in the fire insur- 
ance business is admittedly slow, but 
the experience gained is invaluable and 
will always be readily marketable. 

The thought that one is having some 


smal! part in the fire insurance busi- 
ness of the country, the business that 
upholds the credit foundation and 
serves as the economic stabilizer all 
over the world, should prove somewhat 
of an inspiration to everyone even re- 
motely connected with the great busi- 
ness. 





Triumphing Over Handicaps 


There have been so many cases of 
“young men triumphing over obstacles 
and handicaps to rise eventually to po- 
sitions of responsibility” that to single 
out one case for comment would be 
unfair. 

This department has, during its fifty 
years of existence had five managers 
of whom two rose from the company’s 
own ranks, after humble beginnings. 
Its founder had been at one time in 
the home office, but could hardly be 
said to have risen from the bottom of 
the ladder, which does not in any way 
lessen the credit due him for laying a 
foundation which proved enduring and 
enviable. 

He had three outstanding character- 
istics—his unfailing ability to pick men, 
his rule of never doing a thing himself 
somebody could do for him as well and 
the facility with which he commanded 
the fanatical loyalty of every employe. 
The tradition of the last named stil) 
endures in spite of all the changes. 

Two of his successors rose from the 
bottom in company service while a 
third started near the ground with a 
company long since retired. The fourth 
under stress of necessity when stranded 
in a strange city sold papers and shined 
shoes for two months, but stuck it out 
until a minor position in a local agency 
put him on the road to a managerial 
position. 

Once an Immigrant Boy 

A specialty division in this office has 
at its head a man who began with us 
at $5 per week, an immigrant boy with 
no command of our language. In im- 
portance his position outranks that of 
many department managers. An active 
mind, a retentive memory, marked in- 
itiative and loyalty and a determination 
to “be somebody” put him where he is. 
In the meantime five assistant man- 
agers have graduated from this office 
to higher responsibilities with other 
companies, two of them beginning their 
careers with us as boys and three com- 
ing into the office from our special 
agency force. The head of another 
specialty department was the whole 
operating force of a one mule, one man 
car system in a small town when he 
came to us at less than what is now 
an oflice boy’s pay. He had the will 
to study and learn—and he also was 
determined to “be somebody.” 

Several high priced head accountants 
with real pay have risen from small 
jobs and we have supplied our com- 
petitors with such help more than once. 

The head of another important divi 
sion of our work came with us as a 
“cub” at small pay only ten years ago. 
Many of our field men began with us 
as Office boys or minor clerks, and we 
have supplied considerable talent of 
that kind to others, too. And most of 
our head examiners came to us as boys 
in short pants—we pay most of them 
more than we pay special agents. 

And there are others in worth while 
jobs. 

This office, running true to the tradi- 
tions of its founder, has proved that 
honesty, intelligent application, initia- 
tive and loyalty have their reward in 
our business or profession. We are 
proud of our record. 














\to stand still. 
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Why Clerks Should Read Insurance Papers 


By CHAS. M. CARTWRIGHT, Editor, National Underwriter 


I have always been interested in the 
personal side of the insurance business. 
It has been an enticing study to analyze 
the character, motives and habits of 
men in the business who have made a 
success and to see if there are some 
fundamentals that might be put in the 
program of every man who gets ahead. 
I have found, for example, that the men 
who reach the higher p’aces are alert 
and on their toes, They are endeavor- 
ing to enlarge their vision and scope 
of knowledge in every possible way. 
‘When they get hold of someone who 
‘knows more than they do about insur- 
-ance they apply the corkscrew and get 
cout of him what they can. These are 
‘the men who attend meetings of the in- 
surance «lubs or societies where experts 
iin the business give lectures or talks. 
"They are the men who take the time to 
read business literature. They are not 
only enriching their minds by reading 
books that deal with the general affairs 
of life and they read say two or three 
‘books a year that have to do with their 
own business. 

Getting Above the Dead Level 

Take an office that employs 150 
« erks. Of that number there are proba- 
ibly a dozen who will get beyond the 
«lead level of human life. The rest can 
always be found on the ground floor, 
or even below. They are working be- 
cause they have to do something to get 
money with which to buy the necessi- 
ties of living. They take but little in- 
terest in their work. They aim to know 
enough to get along. If they can hold 
on to their jobs, well and good. They 
are usua'ly machines that grind out a 
certain amount of work every day. 
They look neither forward nor back- 
ward, nor right, nor left. The chap 
who is going to be more than an agsis- 
tant examiner or even an examiner, the 
fellow who intends to be more than a 
bookkeeper, is embracing every oppor- 
tunity that comes to him to widen his 
knowledge, to make himself more valua- 


} ble to his office, to make him a greater 


master of his work. He is not content 
No one can hold such a 
man down. He is a hard worker and an 
intelligent one. If he can do anything 
tto make himself more valuab'e or to 
llearn more about what he is doing he 
does not hesitate to go to it, 


Wnsurance Newspapers An_ Important 
Factor in Business 

It is just such a man that reads at 
least one or two of the leading trade 
papers in insurance. There are some 
insurance papers that do not contribute 
much to the business which they are ex- 
pected to serve. There are others, how- 
ever, that are important factors in the 
business. 

In the first place, an insurance clerk 
should become familiar with the leading 
men in his business and to become 
acquainted with “Who's Who.” He 
should be able to converse intelligently 
regarding the principal figures in fire 
insurance. A man who is well informed 
as to the personalities in his business 
and can put men in their proper niches 
has a big advantage in the gentle art 
of conversation. Next, he certainly 
should know the activities of his busi- 
ness that are being weekly presented 
by the insurance newspapers. He can 
find much that will help him in his daily 
work. In reading papers that are pre- 
sented at conventions, in perusing con- 
tributed articles, in going over the news 
presented by a member of the news- 
paper’s own staff, he is getting a broad 
view of his own occupation. He is en- 


riching his mind along business lines. 
He is strengthening the fibre of his 
mental facu ties. He is making himself 
a larger man in his oceupation. 

It may interest the insurance clerks 
tc know that the leading officials of in- 
surance companies read the insurance 
papers. I know of many who have some 
papers sent to their homes. They want 
to keep in touch with what is going on 
outside of their own office. 














C. M. CARTWRIGHT 


One of the important functions of the 
insurance newspaper writer is to keep 
constantly in touch with the leading 
men in the business, company officials, 
technical men, specialists, examiners, 
field men and local agents. He is ming- 
ling with them. He is constantly get- 
ting ideas from men who have made 
good and who are regarded as the top 
notch men in their calling. He in turn 
purveys this valuable information to 
the readers of hig publication, The in- 
surance clerk is thus brought in contact 
with the best that is being thought and 
said in his own business. If he did not 
read the insurance papers he would not 
have this opportunity. Insurance men 
are free to discuss the problems of their 
business, its movements, its history, its 
changing features with insurance news- 
paper men. While for the most part 
they do not allow themselves to be 
quoted, yet the insurance newspaper re- 
porter is permitted to use information 
that he gathers to the best advantage. 
Today the insurance papers are not only 
publishing news, but various valuable 
inspirational, educational and statistical 
matter that is most valuable. If a man 
is a better all-round man because he 
keeps in touch with what is going on in 
the world, he is a better business man 
if he keeps in touch with what is going 
on in his own calling. He cannot be a 
broad man if he only knows what is 
transpiring within the walls of his own 
office. The insurance paper takes him 
beyond that narrow bound and shows 
him the entire field of insurance. If he 
is diligent and intelligent in reading his 
insurance newspaper he is acquiring 
know'edge that makes him a far better 
man in his chosen field. 





SAYS SCHWAB: 


Charles M, Schwab once de- 
clared, “The man who does his 
best does all; the man who does 
less than his best, does nothing.” 

You can’t do your best unless 
you like to do what you are doing. 
As the old lady reminded her 
whining son, “It’s not so much 
your position that counts, but your 
disposition toward your position.” 














THE INSURANCE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON 


The Insurance Library Association of 
Boston was incorporated under the laws 
of Massachusetts December 28, 1887. 
Its purpose, as set forth in its certifi- 
cate of incorporation, is “to aequire and 
hold books, maps, plans, surveys and 
papers relating to insurance and gen- 
eral literature and science and to es- 
tablish, fit, furnish and maintain a suit- 
able place for a reading room and lib- 
rary.” A total of eighty-nine fire insur- 
ance companies subscribed to the origi- 
na! equipment fund and the fire insur- 
ance companies doing business in Bos- 
ton raised $5,000 for furnishing and 
equipping the first quarters occupied by 
the Library. While the action of the 
companies was significant as determin- 
ing the future of the venture, it was 
scarcely less significant as placing fire 
insurance companies in the advance 
guard of business and commercial 
progress. 

Figures give little idea of the scope 
or value of a special library. Pages 
might be filled describing how bit by bit 
were brought together the treasures of 
fire insurance !iterature. Much would 
have to be said of the painstaking re- 
search and persistent inquiry of those 
who attempted the work of organizing 
this auxiliary of the fire insurance busi- 
ness. Fire prevention engineering had 
scarcely begun in 1887 and most of the 
accessions were of fire insurance ma- 
terial. Publishers, journalists and men 
actively engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness were called upon to contribute 
whatever they had concerning insurance 
which would be of value to this special 
library. 

In 1890 the Library announced a 
course of five lectures “in the interest 
of increased efficiency in our profes- 
sion” which would be of practical in- 
terest to insurance men. The lectures 
have been continued as a feature of 
each winter's activities, Evening classes 
are now held three nights a week dur- 
ing the winter months, with an average 
enrollment of 450 members. 

There are now 600 active members. 
Members of the New England Insurance 
Exchange and executive officers of com- 
panies who are members of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters are eligible 
for election to membership in the In- 
surance Library. Annual! dues of active 
members are $10 a year, while the an- 
nual dues of associate members are $2 
a year, both payable in advance. The 
government of the association is in the 
hands of a pboard of twelve trustees 
elected at each annual meeting. The 
board elects a president, treasurer and 
librarian. 

The library has become the largest 
insurance library in the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain, being second 
only to the insurance library maintained 
in Berlin by the German Government 
before the World War. It is, however, 
the largest library in the world in con- 
nection with fire protection engineer- 
ing. D. N. Handy is the librarian, and 
to his energetic and painstaking effort 
is due the rapid strides which the or- 
ganization has made in recent years. 


THE EASTERN UNION 


For nearly thirty years the Eastern 
Union, together with its predecessor 
the Fire Underwriters Union, has by 
the interchange of information and 
cordial co-operation of its members 
endeavored to maintain correct prac- 
tices among companies, agents and 
local boards. 

The “Union” activity in which the 
public shares most directly is the con- 


oo | 


NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE | 
EXCHANGE 


This organization was formed in 1883 
for the purpose of a systematic inter- 
change of information and co-operation 
among fie’d men. It is a rate-making 
body and its field of operation includes 
the New England States with the ex- 
ception of New Hampshire, the city of 
Boston and the city of Providence. Its 
membership is entirely personal and 
limited to persons whose principal 
occupation is the field work of any 
stock fire insurance company covering 
a whole or a part of New England. Its 
administrative officers are a president, 
two vice-presidents, a secretary, who 
also acts as treasurer, an assistant sec- 
retary and an executive committee of 
six members. The membership fee is 
$10 and the annual dues are $5. The 
executive committee determines the 
e igibility of persons applying for mem- 
bership and issues cards of membership 
to such as are elected. All officers are 
elected for a term of two years. 

The chairmen of the local committees 
in each of the five states represented 
constitute an advisory committee. The 
active membership is 226, being the 
largest in the history of the Exchange. 
The honorary membership totals 153. 
There are 164 employes, 92 in the Bos- 
ton office and 72 distributed among the 
various branch offices. 

The Exchange maintains a Schedule 
Rating Department directed by a super- 
vising committee and an Engineering 
Department with an engineer-in-charge 
and an assistant and ten engineers or 
inspectors; a municipal Protection De- 
partment which co-operates with the 
fire department officials, and an Ex- 
change Rating Department. The work 
of the Municipal Protection Department 
has had a marked effect on keeping up 
a high standard for fire department 
equipment. To date, in connection with 
the Analytic Schedule, it has graded 
and classified 119 lecalities. Its work 
has resulted in the collection of much 
data pertaining to the fire protection 
and hazards of the cities and towns. 
The field and office force of this depart- 
ment totals ten workers. In the Rating 
Department, which supervises the tar- 
iffs, the present field force consists of 
five rating inspectors, 

The Stamping Department, operated 
under the supervision of the Exchange, 
is the fountain head, so to speak, of the 
activities of the Exchange. Its duty is 
to verify and certify the rates on all 
risks, and a Form and Criticism De- 
partment, to which all criticisms are 
referred, acts as an agency for correct- 
ing all discrepancies. The Stamping 
Department during the year 1921 re- 
ceived a total of 769,888 daily reports, 
291,541 endorsements and 43,137 can- 
celled policies—a total of 1,104,566 
items. This work of verification and 
review is carried on under the direction 
of a supervisor. 

In the thirty-nine years since its es- 
tablishment the Exchange has had only 
four secretaries, the present secretary, 
C. M. Goddard, having served since 1891. 


stant effort to keep that portion of the 
rate which reflects the acquisition cost 
at a figure which shall not only be 
fair to the public but the agents. 

The present officers are: R. M. Bis- 
sell, president; C. W. Bailey, vice- 
president; Wilfred Kurth, chairman 
of the executive committee; Percival 
Beresford, vice-chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; B. M. Culver, treasur- 
er; Sumner Rhoades, secretary. 

Membership in the Eastern Union is 
confined to fire insurance company 
executive officers and regional man- 
agers, 
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The Eastern Under- 
writer is indebted to 
one of the prominent 
fire insurance compa- 
nies for the use of the 
chart appearing on 
these two pages show- 
ing the arrangement of 
the home oflice organi- 
zation of that compa- 
ny, and it is printed as 
being suggestive of the 
great scope and details 
of a home office or- 
ganization. 

This chart not only 
shows the manner with 
which one company 
groups the responsibil- 
ity for the various cogs 
which go to make up 
the great underwriling 
machine, but the tre- 
mendous variety dem- 
onstrates the unlimited 
possibilities for promo- 
tion because naturally 
the companies want 
trained, skilled work- 
ers for all these types 
of work. 

It is our guess that 
there are a very small 
number of the great 
army of insurance 
workers who have any 
idea of the existence 
of a number of these 
divisions in the busi- 
ness. 

There is no_ barri- 
rade across the path 
which is being travelled 
by any insurance work- 
er to high places in the 
business, and his or 
her station will invari- 
ably be found at the 
point to which their 
interest in the business 
has risen. 

Executives of com- 
panies are glad to re- 
cognize and reward 
ability found in their 


respective organiza- 
tions. In fact, they 


have no alternative but 
to do that, for failing 
to do so invites over- 
tures from outside the 
organization. 

In its contact with 
the business of insur- 
ance The Eastern Un- 
derwriter finds some 
misgiving on the part 
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of executives that there 
is a reluctance on th: 
part of members of 
their organizations to 
seriously study the 
business they are en- 
gaged in with the hope 
to fitting themselves 
for higher places. In 
many offices excellent 
libraries containing 
educational works di- 
rectly applicable to 
various phases of the 
business of insurance 
can be had, and The i 
Eastern Underwriter i 
has been told that i 
sometimes months 
elapse without any 
of these books _be- 
ing removed from the 
shelves for study on 
the part of employees. 


The laurels to be 
won in the business of 
insurance as in any 
other business are to 
be had by those who 
know something about 
the business outside of 
their own specific de- 
partment and do some- 
thing outside of the 
routine to attract the 
attention of those who 
have gone through 
positions such as they 
occupy at the present 
time to the executive 
positions which they 
hold in the respective 
companies. 
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Readers of this edi- 
tion will see stories 
telling about the Insur- 
ance Institute, where 
courses in fire insur- 
ance can be taken; and 
about the Insurance 
Society of New York 
which has a large li- 
brary containing not 
only books which will 
help the ambitious 
worker, but pamphlets 
on many technical in- 
surance subjects. In 
order to fit themselves 
for the higher posi- 
tions, the nature of 
which is indicated on 
this chart, the insur- 
ance company employe 
should take advantage 
of these educational 
opportunities. 
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Brief History of Factory Mutual Insurance 


By JOHN R. FREEMAN, President Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Providence, R. I. 


“The New England Mutuals” is an ex- 
pression which clerks in insurance offices 
frequently hear. An outstanding figure in 
the New England Mutuals ts John R. 
Freeman, of Providence, R. I., and he has 
been asked to give the readers of this edi- 
tion a brief history of factory mutual 
insurance, its methods and resu!ts. In the 
world Mr, Freeman is an 
international figure of great distinction. 


engineering 


Factory Mutual Insurance was_ in- 
vented in the year 1835 by Mr. Zach- 
ariah Allen, owner of a factory near 
Providence, who was a_ remarkable 
character and in many ways in advance 
of his time. He was one of the first to 
practice systematic forestry, 
writer on many topics, and his two vol- 
umes descriptive of his travels in Eng- 
land and on the Continent in 1825, or 


was a 


ninety-seven years ago, give an inter- 
esting picture of industrial conditions 
at that time by an intensely practical 
and keen observer. 

Having given his mill a completeness 
of protection against fire, rare y found 
at that time, by means of special fire 
pumps, hydrants and other appliances, 
he requested a rate of insurance lower 
than that reguiarly prevailing, and be- 
ing denied this, called together a num- 
ber of his fellow manufacturers and 
proposed that they organize to insure 
themselves in a company, which should, 
first of all, seek to prevent fire rather 
than mere’y take chances and distribute 
the losses. 

The Directors 

The directors of this new type of in- 
surance company selected from 
among the prominent manufacturers of 
New England and an inspection service 
was organized with a view to the main- 
The underwrit- 
large, but that 
was in the day of small factories when 
there were no such great concentrations 
of value as obtain taday, and for many 
years the business was mostly limited 


were 


tenance of safeguards. 
ing capacity was not 


to factories and owners with whom one 
or another of the directors had more or 
less personal acquaintance. 

The Manufacturers’ Company having 
proved its success by twelve years of 
service, a second company, the Rhode 
Island, was organized. 

After about another decade, promi- 
nent manufacturers of Boston who had 
observed the benefits, desired a local 
company, and soon afterward E. B. Man- 
ton, the experienced manager of the 
Rhode Island Company, was induced to 
come to Boston to take charge of its 
developments, and with further proof 
of success and the need of greater un- 
derwriting capacity, and in view of the 
trait of human nature that prefers sev- 
eral smaller policies to one large pol- 
icy, one company after another of the 
present group became organized. 

For many years the field of operation 
of these Factory Mutuals was restricted, 
They did no advertising and had no 
solicitors; their business grew mainly 
by one manufacturer speaking to a 
neighboring manufacturer and inviting 
him to join, and there was no particular 
effort to push the business outside the 
limits of personal acquaintance. 


Extend Operations 
About thirty-five or forty years ago, 
with the growth of factories to much 





larger dimensions, presenting greater 
concentrations of value, the necessity 
of operation on a broader base became 
recognized, and a little later the need 
of meeting new hazards of high-speed 
machinery and more rapid processes of 
dyeing, With requests of other lines of 
manufacture to be tuken into member- 
ship, caused the inspection service to 
be developed much more elaborately 
along engineering lines, and meanwhile 
the invention and perfection of the 
automatic sprinklers gave a new stim- 
ulus to the work of fire prevention. 

For many years automatic sprink’er 
protection, now so common, was com- 
paratively rare outside of the Mutual 
risks. The first cotton mills to have 
automatic sprinkler equipment were 
those managed and in part owned by 
the late Colonei Thomas J. Borden, who 
later became president of three of the 
insurance companies now associated in 
this office. For many years almost the 
only scientific investigations of chemi- 
cal and other processes, lubricants, etc., 
made with special view of lessening the 
fire hazards, were those undertaken by 
the Factory Mutuals in their own lab- 
oratory, or with the assistance of vari- 
ous members of the instructing staff of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

We all rejoice that in recent years 
this laboratory work has been taken up 
by the National Board of the stock in- 
surance companies and that their lab- 
oratory and ours are able to maintain 
friendly co-operation, standardization 
and interchange of data. 


Edward Atkinson 


Thirty-six years ago the late Edward 
Atkinson, president of the Boston Com- 
pany, who was an enthusiastic student 
of economics and an eloquent promoter 
of all new safeguards for fire preven- 
tion, called into the inspection service 
John R. Freeman, an engineer of some 
ten years’ practical experience in the 
water power works and among the fac- 
tories at Lawrence, previously a gradu- 
ate of the Institute of Technology, who, 
after a turn on the road to become 
familiar with the practical conditions, 
was entrusted with the reorganization 
and other developments of the inspec- 
tion service, and recruited his assistants 
and inspectors almost wholly from the 
graduates of the leading technical co!- 
leges. 

Laboratory studies were made of the 
hydraulics of fire streams, of the effi- 
ciency of public and private water sup- 
ply systems for fire prevention, of the 
fabrication of improved fire hose, of 
the perfecting of automatic sprinkler 
service, of the steam fire pump and 
many other devices of fire prevention. 


Corps of Inspectors 

The corps of inspectors was enlarged 
and reorganized with men trained in 
the practical school of factory work, 
alternating with those trained in tech- 
nical colleges. The laboratory was ex- 
panded and a_ substantial beginning 
made in the series of technical manuals 
relating to fire prevention, of which a 
list is given on a following page. This 
former chief of the inspection depart- 
ment has for the past twenty years 
been president of six companies asso- 
ciated in the Manufacturers’ office and 
the offices of presidents and vice-presi- 
dents of the several associated Mutual 
offices have come to be mostly filled by 
men who were among these technical 
graduates that formed the engineering 
corps of the inspection department. 

In the later years this specia’ engi- 
neering service has been extended to 
various investigations that appeared of 
general interest to our members. For 
example, the work of F. W. Hoxie, on 
the prevention of dry-rot in factory tim- 
bers, floors and roofs, and with means 
for antiseptic treatment in the factory 


yard, has marked the beginning of a 
new epoch in studies of this kind. 

Fires formerly of frequent occurrence 
from static electricity in spreader rooms 
igniting the solvent naphtha have been 
mostly eliminated by the introduction 
of humidifying, Rules have been worked 
out for adapting sprinkler service to 
the heat released by the combustion of 
cellu'oid in the rooms where that is 
worked; and more recently new meth- 
ods for protecting the year’s supply of 
pulp wood in great piles have been 
worked out, and also suggestions for 
the design of building columns to more 
completely withstand the action of in- 
tense heat during a fire. 


Detailed Engineering Studies 


Under H. O. Lacount, now manager 
of the inspection department, many of 
the chief safeguards now almost uni- 
versal in e’ectrical installations have 
been worked out. Under Mr. Barrier, 
chief chemist, much was done to per- 
fect rubber-lined fire hose. Under Mr. 
Morse and others, special methods for 
making quick but accurate appraisals 
of factory property have been worked 
out, and this appraisal service is ten- 
dered all members without extra charge. 

Detailed engineering studies have 
been made of protecting beltway open- 
ings and many structural details, and 
a corps of laboratory assistants and 
engineers are constantly employed in- 


vestigating new devices for fire pre- 
vention. 

We be'’ieve that the service of fire 
prevention engineering by the inspec- 
tion department of the Factory Mu- 
tuals is not excelled by that of any 
organization in the world. 

A supervisory service is maintained 
over the manufacturer of fire appliances 
to insure these being kept up to the 
standard of specifications, and altos 
gether a variety of scientific work is 
carried on, which, together with the 
inspection service, involves at the pres- 
ent time an expenditure by the Senior 
group of Factory Mutuals of upwards 
of $2,000 per day, wholly devoted to fire 
prevention. 

Co-operation 

Time and again the officers of these 
companies have been told by large in- 
surers, as for example, by the officers 
of the General E’ectric Company, that 
they regarded this fire prevention ser- 
vice of a value equal to the entire 
charge of the mutuals for both insur- 
ance and the fire prevention work. 

We are pleased at the recent great 
awakening of stock insurance interests 
to similar work, and gladly co-operate 
wherever possible toward lessening the 
great burden of the annual fire waste 
upon American industry and progress, 
whether the particular property under 
consideration is insured in these com- 
panies or elsewhere. 








ee Board of 


The Boston Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers was organized in 1883, succeeding 
an earlier organization formed in 1875 
and known as the Boston Fire Under- 
writers’ Union. Its jurisdiction is the 
city of Boston, and its object, accord- 
ing to its constitution, “is to reduce the 
fire loss in the city by inspection of 
risks and recommendation to owners; 
to equitab’y distribute the cost of fire 
insurance by means of just and ade- 
quate rates and to maintain sound prac- 
tices in underwriting,” 

The officers of the board consist of 
a president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer and manager. In addition to 
these there are an executive committee 
consisting of seven members, an advis- 
ory committee consisting of three mem- 
bers and six companies, a brokers’ com- 
mittee consisting of nine members, and 


a handbook committee with five mem- 


bers. 

The executive committee determines 
the amounts of assessments and directs 
the financial affairs of the board. The 
advisory committee has charge of rat- 
ing risks and also of inspections. The 
brokers’ committee issues brokers’ cer- 
tificates and has charge of all com- 
plaints made by members and brokers 
relating to commissions and alleged 
violations of rates and rules. It is em- 
powered also to impose pena'ties, while 
the handbook committee supervises all 
changes in the handbook. 

Any Boston stock fire insurance com- 
pany or the principal representative for 
Boston of any stock fire insurance com- 
pany may become a member of the 
board by signing the constitution and 
thereby agreeing to sustain its provis- 
ions and all rules and rates of the 
board. Any Boston mutual fire insur- 
ance company or the principal repre- 
sentative of any mutual fire insurance 
company may be elected a member of 
the board by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at a regu’ar meeting, 
provided in both cases that the com- 
panies have been incorporated and ad- 
mitted to do business in Massachusetts. 
Although more than one partner in a 


Fire Underwriters 


firm holding membership may be ad- 
mitted to a meeting, the firm shall be 
entitled to but one vote without regard 
to the number of companies represented 
by the firm. 

The expenses of the board are paid by 
assessment levied May 1 and November 
1 upon the companies based upon their 
last previous semi-annual premium re- 
turn made to the Boston Protective De- 
partment. The latter organization is an 
auxiliary of the Boston Fire Depart- 
ment, supported and maintained by the 
companies to sa'vage property from de- 
struction by smoke and water. 

Four departments are maintained—a 
Sprinklered Risk Department, employ- 
ing seven men; a Rating Department, 
employing seven rating inspectors; an 
Electrical Department, employing two 
electricians, and an Inspection Depart- 
ment, with ten men whose duties are 
the inspecting of buildings and the in- 
vestigating of fires. 

The board maintains a stamping 
office for Boston and the Metropolitan 
District, A total of 894,093 daily reports 
were received and checked by the office 
for the year 1921. The work of the 
stamping office is carried on under the 
direction of a manager. 


THE DWELLING HOUSE MUTUALS: 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Insurance office workers sometimes 
hear or read of the “Dwelling House 
Mutua’s” of Massachusetts. These no 
longer confine their writings to resi- 
dences. They write conservatively on 
general lines and work in the utmost 
harmony with their stock brethren. 
Some of them have been in business 
since 1828, and out of twenty-three of 
them belonging to the mutual insurance 
association the youngest was incorpor- 
ated in 1856. They have returned divi- 
dends to their policyholders ranging 
from 20 to 30% and have survived, al- 
though some of them have been “as- 
sisted” after the great conflagrations of 
Boston, Chelsea and Salem. 

The combined assets of these twenty- 
three mutuals, according to the last pub- 
lished state report, is about ten and 
one-half millions and their surplus in 
excess of five millions. 
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Sketch of Fire Underwriting Practices and Conditions in the United States 





By CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, United States Manager of the North British & Mercantile 


Prepared by Mr. Shallcross for the London Insurance Institute 











In the United States three general 
classes of insurers furnish fire and kin- 
dred indemnity (hereafter referred to 
as fire insurance), namely, stock com- 
panies, mutual companies and “Lloyds.” 
In the year 1920 the stock companies 
wrote about $720,000,000 in such pre- 
miums and all other classes of compa- 
nies about $100,000,000. 


“Domestic” and “Foreign” Companies 

While each state terms all companies 
“foreign” that are not organized under 
its own laws, it is customary in fire 
insurance circles to speak of two main 
groups of stock companies: “domestic,” 
meaning those organized under the laws 
of some one of the 48 states of the 
United States, and “foreign,” meaning 
those organized in some other country. 
The word “foreign” is used hereafter in 
the latter sense. There are now about 
291 American stock fire insurance com- 
panies, 430 American mutual companies 
(not including upwards of 2,000 mutuals 
whose operations are almost exclusively 
confined to farm properties) and 91 for- 
eign companies transacting a fire insur- 
ance business in the United States, not 
counting the non-admitted foreign in- 
surers. Since 1910, 181 stock companies 
have retired from business. : 

Capital, Deposits, Etc. 

Requirements relating to capital, de- 
posits, ete., vary in the different states, 
but those of New York State will serve 
as an illustration: 

Domestic stock fire insurance compa- 
nies to acquire a charter to transact a 
fire insurance business in the State of 
New York or to be admitted for that 
purpose must have a fully paid capital 
of not less than $200,000 and not less 
than $400,000 to transact both fire and 
marine business. Foreign companies 
must maintain on deposit with the Su- 
perintendence of Insurance in approved 
securities not less than the minimum 
capital required of domestic companies 
to transact a like business, and in addi- 
tion must execute a trust deed and place 
in the hands of approved trustees the 
sum of $300,000 in cash or approved Se- 
curities to transact a fire insurance busi- 
ness only or $400,000 to transact both 
fire and marine business. All compa- 
nies are required to set aside a certain 
portion of all premiums written as an 
unearned premium reserve and must 
have at all times net assets equal to or 
exceeding the amount of said reserve 
and of all other liabilities. 


Taxation 
In addition to the income tax levied 
by the United States Government insur- 
ance companies are subject to taxation 
on premiums in every state and terri- 
tery and in five or six states to income 
tax as well. Generally the tax is pay- 
able to the state, but in certain states 
it is levied locally for the support of 
fire departments or other municipal pur- 
poses, sometimes at a flat rate through- 
out the entire state but in several states 
at the local rate of taxation on personal 
property. In some states the municipal- 
ities charge license fees or privilege 
taxes in addition to the foregoing per- 

centage taxes. 
Assets 


All admitted assets other than pre- 
miums (which are not admitted if over 
90 days old) or other items in course 
of collection must be in cash or on 
deposit in banks or invested in proper- 
ties or securities approved by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance which are desig- 
nated by law as follows: Bonds of the 
United States or any political division 
thereof, or collateral loans on the 
pledges of such securities, or bonds and 
mortgages on improved, unincumbered 


real property worth 50% more than the 
amount loaned thereon; stocks, bonds, 
and other evidences of indebtedness of 
any solvent institution incorporated un- 
der the laws of the United States or of 
any state thereof. Foreign companies 
may invest (to the extent of the mini- 
mum deposit capital required) in securi- 
ties of their own country, if American 
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companies are reciprocally privileged in 
the countries of such foreign companies’ 
origin. 

Classes of Business 

Policies issued by stock companies 
are written for a stated premium, are 
non-assessable and do not participate in 
the earnings. 

Mutuals 

Mutual companies are of three gen- 
eral classes which may be designated 
as deposit premium mutuals, ordinary 
premium mutuals and inter-insurance 
mutuals. The policyholders of all such 
companies, regardless of the _ initial 
premium or consideration, are assessa- 
ble for further contribution if the losses 
and expenses exceed the receipts. 

The deposit premium mutuals charge 
a comparatively large premium esti- 
mated to be in excess of the amount 
necessary to cover normal losses and 
expenses. A portion of such premium 
at the end of a stated period is returned 
to the policyholder as a dividend; hence 
the cost of such insurance is the dif- 
ference between the deposit premium 
plus interest thereon, and the dividend 
paid to policyholders. 

Ordinary premium mutuals usually 
issue policies for a cash premium based 
on stock company rates or some per- 
centage thereof. Some such companies 
return a portion of the premium in the 
form of a dividend or as credits on re- 
newal policies; others place any excess 
in a surplus fund. A considerable num- 
ber of such companies belonging to the 
class known as town mutuals maintain 
agency plants, pay commissions for 
business secured and operate in much 
the same way as do stock companies, 
but are prohibited from issuing non- 
assessable policies. Some states now 
require companies of this type to main- 
tain an unearned premium reserve as a 
condition of admitting them for the 
transaction of business. 

Inter-Insurance 

Inter-insurance mutuals embrace the 


co-operative companies and reciprocals 
which operate under various plans. The 
small farm associations have very little 
expense and issue policies for a nomi- 
nal fee, levying assessments on the 
policyholders to pay losses as they may 
occur. Other companies of the group 
issue policies for a small cash premium 
and require in addition notes on which 
payments may be demanded to cover 
losses and expenses in excess of those 
cared for by the cash premium. Others, 
such as the reciprocals, charge a rela- 
tively small annual rate and levy assess- 
ments, if necessary, to pay losses and 
expenses. 
Lloyds 

There are a few American “Lloyds” 
(i. e., individual underwriters or groups 
of individuals tor whom attorneys un- 
derwrite) but the amount of premium 
written by them is comparatively unim- 
portant. 

The Local Agent 

The great bulk of fire insurance in 
the United States written by stock com- 
panies comes to them through local 
agents in the various cities and towns, 
the total number being estimated at 
over 150,000. Each agent represents 
one or more companies (sometimes as 
many as fifty) and the business he is 
able to secure is written up for the 
companies so represented. Such agents 
frequently represent life and casualty 
companies as well, and not infrequently 
transact other business than insurance, 
particularly in the smaller centres. 


Practically all of the states require 
that an agent obtain a license from the 
state as well as authority from the 
company before he can transact a fire 
insurance business; and in many of the 
states more or less attempt has been 
made to enforce laws or rulings requir- 
ing that an agent must possess certain 
qualifications before he can be licensed. 
These qualifications in general are that 
he must be trustworthy and competent, 
be regularly in the fire insurance busi- 
ness and be able to show at least an ele- 
mental knowledge of the policy contract 
and the various riders and clauses that 
may be attached thereto. 

The powers conferred upon a local 
agent are very broad. Subject only to 
such limitations as may be made by 
his principal he is authorized to bind 
the company for any amount upon any 
risk in the city or town in which he is 
the accredited agent or in its vicinity, 
to issue and countersign the company’s 
policies, to collect the premiums there- 
for, to endorse and cancel policies and 
in general to act for the company in all 
matters of business relating to his 
agency. Customarily he does not adjust 
losses except where specifically author- 
ized to do so. It is the practice in ap- 
pointing a local agent to issue a so- 
called commission of authority and ac- 
company it with a letter of instructions 
covering the general subject of line 
limits, prohibited risks and other details 
for his guidance. 

Upon his appointment the agent is 
provided by the company with blank 
policies, daily reports, letter paper and 
blanks of various kinds to facilitate the 
issuance of policies. The rate-making 
organizations having jurisdiction fur- 
nish him with rates and rules of under- 
writing either in card or book forms and 
in many cases with forms for writing 
the various classes of property. 

Quite often a local agent will have 
one or more sub-agents who, as a rule, 
have no authority to bind him or the 
company but must submit all proposals 
for insurance to the agent for approval, 
the latter issuing the policy and accept- 





ing responsibility as agent of the com- 
pany. Most of the business written by 
agents except in the case of a few cities 
is obtained by them direct from the 
property owner. 

Agency Compensation 

The local agent receives a commis- 
sion as compensation, being a percen- 
tage of the net premiums written. In 
most of the cities and towns an agreed 
scale of commissions (commonly known 
as graded commissions) is paid to local 
agents, being 25% on dwellings, private 
barns, hospitals, public institutions and 
various other classes considered of sim- 
ilar character; 20% on brick mercantile 
buildings, churches and colleges and 
similar risks; 15% on contents of mer- 
cantile buildings, special hazards and 
all other classes not enumerated in the 
higher commission tables. In certain 
of the larger cities, due to the greater 
cost of doing business or other local 
conditions, a larger compensation is 
paid, and in some of these cities the 
companies maintain salaried agencies. 
In such cases only one fire insurance 
company, or two or more companies 
that are owned by allied interests may 
be represented by the agent whose sal- 
ary is usually based on the amount of 
premiums written. Contingent commis- 
sions are not, as a rule, paid to agents. 

The Policy 

Policies are customarily written by 
typewriting the name of the insured, 
the amount, premium, commencement, 
term and expiration on the printed 
forms of the so-called standard fire pol- 
icies, and attaching thereto a form con- 
taining a description of the subject of 
insurance and its location together with 
the special provisions and conditions of 
the contract. 

The Daily Report 

At the time of writing the policy, by 
the use of carbon paper, two blanks, 
called daily reports (in common par- 
lance “dailies”) are filled up, one of 
which is retained by the agent for his 
records, the other going to the company. 
The latter daily report gives a facsimile 
of the written portions of the policy 
including a full copy of the form that 
has been attached thereto and is for- 
warded to the company by the agent, 
either direct or through a verifying of- 
fice, which will be referred to later. 
While the daily report includes a ques- 
tionnaire answers thereto by the agent 
are not always required, in which case 
the company depends upon the informa- 
tion it may have in its office or can 
obtain through other sources in order 
to pass upon the desirability of the risk 
involved. The agent commonly writes 
no greater amount of insurance on any 
risk than he judges the company can 
retain or care for by reinsurance. 

Office Systems 

When the daily report is received in 
the office of the company it passes 
through various operations that differ 
in their order and extent according to 
the system which a company may adopt. 
The following system is selected to 
serve as an illustration: 

The daily report first goes to the un- 
derwriting department and the commis- 
sion payable to agents is stamped 
thereon. It is then sent to the account- 
ing department where it is registered 
by agency on cards or in books, the 
information registered being policy num- 
ber, amount written, premium, term, ex- 
piration and percentage of commission 
payable. These registry card records 
serve later in checking the agent’s 
monthly accounts. The daily is then 


returned to the underwriting depart- 
ment where the name of the insured is 
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looked up in a commercial agency ref- 
erence book for the purpose of deter- 
mining the commercial standing, and in 
the loss information records of the com- 
pany to learn if there is any record of 
fires that would influence the under- 
writer in passing upen the merits of the 
offering. 
Mapping 
The line is then posted on the maps 
which exist for all the more important 
cities and towns. These maps (which 
are similar to Goad’s) are usually made 
on a scale of fifty feet to the inch and 
show location, construction, size and fre- 
quently the general nature of the occu- 
pancy of the buildings in the areas em- 
braced. If the risk does not show on a 
map it is posted on sheets or cards with 
such sub-divisions as may be necessary 
to identify additional or exposing lines. 
Classification and Underwriting 
The classification of the risk is noted 
on the daily report at the time of map- 
ping, almost all companies using a 
standard classification (adopted by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters) 
either in its extended or abbreviated 
form. ‘The examiner passes on the desir- 
ability of the risk, fixes the line, orders 
poses, sometimse at a flat rate through- 
reinsurance if necessary and carries out 
the usual underwriting details that dif- 
fer little the world over. The daily re- 
port then goes to the classification di- 
vision where the amount written, pre- 
mium and class are entered in books or 
punched on “Hollerith’ cards, after 
which it is ready for filing. The Hol- 
lerith Tabulating System is one by 
which record cards are punched, sorted 
and the information thereon’ tabulated 
by machinery, the totals being thus ob- 
tained much quicker and cheaper than 
by hand. ‘ 
Agency Accounts 
The agent is required to render 
montily, on a blank provided by the 
company, a statement of all the policies 
written during the month, showing the 
number of each policy, the amount writ- 
ten, premium, rate, term, expiration and 
amount of commission payable on each. 
Included in tne amount are such addi- 
tional premiums as may have appeared 
on endorsements attached to existing 
policies during the month. Similarly all 
cancellations or return premium en- 
dorsements made during the month, the 
allowances (if any) charged, such as 
postage, expressage and other items, are 
brought into the account and the bal- 
ance due the company is then noted, 
which is thereafter termed the ‘Agency 
Balance” for that month. The usual 
agreement with the company provides 
that this balance shall be paid by the 
15th of the second month succeeding 
that in which the business was written, 
which allows the agent an average of 
about 60 days in which to collect from 
the policyholder the amount of premium 
involved. The agent’s monthly account 
when received by the company is veri- 
fied with the registry cards in detail and 
is then posted in the agency ledger. 
The Broker 
In many of the larger cities there are 
insurance brokers (as_ distinguished 
from agents) who transact an insurance 
business but do not directly represent 
any company and are therefore free to 
deal with such companies or agents as 
they may elect. While receiving a brok- 
erage as compensation from the compa- 
nies whose indemnity he sells, the 
broker is usually considered to be the 
agent of the insured. 
Most of the larger brokerage houses 
. are located or have offices in New York, 
in part due to the fact that the financial 
control of many of the larger commer- 
cial activities of the United States is 
in that city. These large brokers and 
many of the larger agents maintain in- 
spection and engineering departments 
and specialists in various lines of in- 
surance, and through their efforts a 
great deal is accomplished in the direc- 
tion of improving construction, protec- 
tion and general safeguarding of im- 
portant risks, thus aiding to a consider- 
able degree in minimizing the fire 
waste. ° 
If lines accepted from the broker are 
on risks located in the territory handled 
directly by the company’s chief office, 


policies are issued therefrom, but if lo- 
cated in the territory of an agent the 
policies are written by such agent, who 
receives for his services in that con- 
nection a share of the commission. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the daily report is the basis of all 
the underwriting and accounting trans- 
actions between the company and its 
agents and the brokers. When the daily 
report has passed through the under- 
writing and accounting departments re- 
insurance (if any) noted thereon and 
any other records made that the system 
of the individual company may call for, 
it is filed away by agencies and there 
rests until expiration unless disturbed 
by an endorsement or loss or some 
question concerning the line or risk. 

Open Policies 

Frequently warehousemen _ obtain 
“open policies” which provide that each 
time liability is assumed a certificate 
shall be issued, these certificates being 
numbered and making reference to the 
open policy constituting the insurance 
contract. Such certificates are usually 
filed with banks as part of the collateral 
securing a loan, or with the bills of 
lading. 

General Cover Contract 

Another form of policy sometimes 
written is the general cover contract, 
which is intended to provide insurance 
for a common owner on goods located 
at a number of different points in cases 
where it is not feasible to keep close 
enough watch of changing values to 
make certain that sufficient insurance 
is maintained at all times. These con- 
tracts cover in a number of warehouses 
or other establishments in one state or 
in several states. The method in use 
is to issue a memorandum of insurance 
called the general cover contract which 
states the conditions of the insurance 
and provides that underlying policies 
shall be written at the various points 
where ‘the insurance is to attach, said 
policies to represent the value of the 
goods at such point or some percentage 
thereof at the time when the contract 
takes effect. Thereafter monthly a 
statement of values at each point is 
sent to the company, insurance attach- 
ing thereon in the proportions agreed 
upon, the total of all the amounts rep- 
resenting the total insurance under the 
contract. Additional or return premium, 
according to whether the amount there- 
of is greater or less than the initial 
premium, is payable by the insured or 
the company as the case may be, either 
each month or at the end of the con- 
tract year. The contract provides that 
insurance shall attach between each 
monthly statement as the values exist 
at each location, so that at all times the 
policyholder has insurance in the 
amount arranged for covering his goods 
at each location. 

Renewals 

Formerly it was the custom for most 
companies about the first of each month 
to send to each agent a list of policies 
written by him and expiring during the 
succeeding month. This practice ob- 
tains to some extent at the present time 
though not so generally as it once did. 
It is, however, customary for companies 
to advise the agent well in advance of 
expiration if they do not care to renew 
a policy or wish to have the amount, 
rate or conditions changed. It is the 
general practice of agents to write up 
renewal policies well in advance of the 
expiring dates and deliver them to their 
clients. While this system has some 
distinct advantages one disadvantage is 
that many such policies, for one cause 
or another, do not remain in _ force, 
hence the ratio of cancellations to poli- 
cies issued runs to substantial propor- 
tions. 

While renewal receipts are sometimes 
issued, it is the almost universal custom 
to issue a new policy whether the line 
is a new one or a renewal of an existing 
policy. There are no “Quarter Days” 
and, as little attempt is made to have 
policies expire at any given time, expi- 
rations fall on every day of the year. 
In practice it has been found that there 
are more policies written in January 
(partly due to stock taking and other 
inventories) and fewer in August than 
in any other months because agents 


and brokers arrange their expirations 
as far as possible to avoid the summer 
holiday season. 

Cancellation 

All fire policy contracts in the United 
States expire at noon. The policy pro- 
vides that when cancellation is made 
at the request of the company it can re- 
tain only the pro rata earned premium, 
but when the policy is cancelled by the 
insured the company may retain the 
short rate premium. 

Coinsurance 

Except in certain designated locali- 
ties no form of coinsurance or average 
clause is universally required as a part 
of the policy contract. Indeed, many 
states forbid its use. Therefore, it is 
the practice (except where otherwise 
required) if specific rates are made on 
a risk to publish both a “flat” and an 
80% coinsurance rate or to provide that 
if the coinsurance or average clause is 
attached the flat rate may be reduced 
accordingly. This lack of universal use 
of the provision that loss shall be paya- 
ble in the proportion that insurance 
bears to the value, or some definite per- 
centage thereof, results in a higher 
level of rates than would otherwise pre- 
vail and in retaining smaller net lines, 
since a partial loss to value of property 
insured may be a total loss to the in- 
surance thereon. 

Agent’s Associations 

Fire insurance agents maintain the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents and in most states a State As- 
sociation for the purpose of exchanging 
information of mutual interest, for keep- 
ing watch on the legislation introduced 
in their state legislatures, for securing 
uniformity of practice in those things 
which lend themselves to such treat- 
ment and for such other objects as pro- 
mote their mutual welfare. Among the 
things to which such state associations 
have given attention, operating through 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, are the adoption of a uniform 
monthly account and a uniform daily 
report blank; they have also secured an 
agreement from most companies not to 
write “overhead,” that is, not to write 
business in a given territory except 
through the local agent commissioned 
therefor. 

Another organization in which agents 
are largely interested is the Insurance 
Federation of America which numbers 
in its membership fire and casualty in- 
surance agents and many fire and cas- 
ualty companies. There are also many 
State Federations similarly constituted. 
The object of the Insurance Federation 
is to promote sound conditions of insur- 
ance in each of the states and to op- 
pose legislation inimical to the interests 
of its membership, particularly legisla- 
tion contemplating that the state shall 
itself sell or otherwise provide indem- 
nity for loss. 

Local boards, composed of local 
agents representing stock fire insurance 
companies, exist in many cities, towns 
and counties. While a few of these 
boards have rate making powers and 
are supported by assessments on pre- 
miums written, for the most part they 
are maintained by the agents them- 
selves for the purpose of establishing 
local practices, such as the amount of 
brokerage payable and various rules and 
understandings intended to inure to the 
benefit of the members. 

Rate Making 

Where permitted by law, rate making 
in the United States is in the hands of 
rating associations or bureaus, or of 
independent rate makers, the form of 
organization, if any, depending upon the 
laws of the various states or upon con- 
ditions therein. There are 42 rate mak- 
ing organizations in the United States: 
4 in New England, 12 in the Middle 
States, 4 in the Southern States, 17 in 
the Central and Western States, and 5 
in the Pacific Coast States. Hawaii has 
a separate rate making association, 
while Alaska rates are made by one of 
the Pacific Coast organizations. 

The membership of rating associa- 
tions is sometimes made up of the field 
men of the companies and sometimes of 
direct company representation. There 
are a few where local agents compose 
the membership and one (Texas) where 


the state is directly in charge. In cases 
where an independent rate-maker or 
rating bureau makes the rates these are 
purchased by the company either for a 
flat amount per annum or more often on 
a scale based on the amount of the com- 
pany’s premium income in the territory 
covered by the bureau. These rates are 
published on cards or in book form and 
furnished to companies and agents. 

It is customary to publish minimum 
class rates to apply to the risks of each 
such class in the absence of specific 
rates. 

Rating schedules are in use for mak- 
ing rates on manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing special hazards and mer- 
cantile risks, each separate risk being 
assigned a specific rate. In some cases 
schedules are used in rating dwellings, 
churches, schools and public buildings 
of all kinds, though customarily only 
minimum class rates apply thereto. 

There are many different schedules in 
use, but almost all are predicated on 
one of two general systems, the Uni- 
versal and the Analytic or Dean. Each 
starts from a basis rate and makes a 
charge or gives credit for the various 
items provided in the schedule apply- 
ing to the particular risk rated. The 
Universal in general adds flat or con- 
stant charges, for example: a 10 cent 
charge for defective flue; whereas the 
Analytic schedule adds a percentage of 
the basis rate, for example: 10% for 
defective flue. Each system has a va- 
riety of schedules or of occupancy or 
hazard charges for rating the different 
classes of property. 

The various itemized charges and 
credits involved under schedule for de- 
termining the final rate are called the 
“make up” of rate, and the owner of 
property is furnished (upon request) 
with such make up or it is furnished to 
his agent or broker upon authority of 
the property owner so to do. Fairness 
to agents and brokers requires care and 
some formality in this procedure. 

Hither through rating associations or 
through stamping or audit bureaus uni- 
form practices as to rates and forms 
among the companies who are members 
or subscribers are secured, where law- 
ful, by having all daily reports sent to 
such organizations for verification of 
the correctness of rate, form and 
clauses. If it be found that the policy 
has not been issued in accordance with 
published rates and rules the agent 
writing or the company whose policy 
is written is notified and expected to 
have correction made. 

Territorial Supervision 

Companies transacting business 
throughout the United States sometimes 
supervise their entire business from one 
chief office but more frequently handle 
a part of it therefrom and maintain 
territorial departments or general agen- 
cies for the balance of the country. It 
is quite usual to have a Western de- 
partment at Chicago handling the Cen- 
tral and Western states; a Southern 
department at Atlanta handling the 
Southern states and a Pacific Coast de- 
partment at San Francisco handling the 
Pacific and Rocky Mountain states. The 
agents in the territory supervised by 
such departments report directly there- 
to and usually only a nominal amount 
of detail is thence reported to the chief 
office. These departments may be in 
charge of a salaried manager or of a 
general agent who may receive as com- 
pensation an over-riding commission 
and a contingent commission. Some- 
times several companies are repre- 
sented by the same general agency. 

Special Agents 

Agents are customarily supervised by 
traveling field men who are given the 
title of state agent or special agent or 
assistant. Each has charge of a desig- 
nated territory and usually lives there- 
in. His duties are the appointment and 
cultivation of agents, the inspection of 
risks, the solicitation of business from 
or in company with the agent, the ad- 
justment of losses, the collection of 
overdue agency balances and such other 
details as appertain to the personal su- 
pervision of the company’s business in 
his field. Upon him depends in lafge 
measure the character of the company’s 
agency plant and to a very considerable 
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extent the amount of business secured. 
In addition to such field men companies 
frequently maintain inspectors whose 
general duties are the inspection of 
risks and conference with agents or pol- 
icyholders regarding questions of fire 
protection. 


Losses 


When a fire occurs resulting in loss 
the policyholder is required to give no- 
tice thereof to the company which he 
usually does by notifying his agent (or 
broker) who in turn sends a notice of 
loss to the company and another to the 
field man in charge. Either the field 
man or the company designates who 
shall represent it in the adjustment of 
the loss. The adjustment of small 
losses is often left in the hands of the 
agent who agrees with the insured as to 
the amount, makes up the proof of loss, 
pays to the insured the amount thereof 
(which he charges in his monthly ac- 
count) and sends the papers to the field 
man or company Office. In the case of 
larger losses the field man represents 
the company in the adjustment or re- 
fers it to an independent adjuster or to 
one of the adjustment bureaus. Several 
of these bureaus are maintained under 
direct company control and they adjust 
a large proportion of losses where two 
or more companies are involved. 

The loss papers include a so-called 
“proof of loss’ which contains the usual 
information; also a report of the cause 
or circumstances of the fire, the class 
of property and the amount of loss 
thereon, which serves as a basis for the 
loss statistics of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters to which reference 
will be made later. 

When a notice of loss is received in 
the company’s office its receipt is ac- 
knowledged to the agent or broker and 
notation made of who shall adjust the 
loss. The daily report involved is at- 
tached and the papers go to the loss 
department where entry is made in a 
register. This register shows the agen- 
cy, policy number, name of insured, 
location of risk, class of property in- 
volved, date of fire, amount insured, 
term, expiration, reinsurance if any, 
amount of the estimate and National 
Board classification of the risk. When 
the loss is adjusted by the field man 
he customarily makes up a proof of loss 
which is executed by the insured before 
a notary if the amount is more than a 
nominal sum and the field man then 
issues in payment a sight draft on the 
company which may be deposited for 
collection in any bank. The proof of 
loss and advice of draft in payment are 
forwarded to the company and the loss 
draft when presented is verified with 
the details on file and if in order ac- 
cepted and paid to the bank presenting 
it. 

Adjustment Bureaus 

Reference has been made to adjust- 
ment bureaus organized by the com- 
panies. The first of these was formed 
in 1905, and called the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau. Its purpose was to save 
the expense of having each of the sev- 
eral companies interested in a single 
loss represented by a separate adjuster. 
There are now five such bureaus which 
altogether maintain sixty offices scat- 
tered over the country. Their services 
are also availed of by non-member com- 
panies. There are many independent 
loss adjusters available if the individual 
company’s own man or a bureau ad- 
juster is not, and many adjusters called 
“public adjusters” act only for the in- 
sured. 

Salvage Corps 

In many of the larger cities there are 
“salvage corps” sometimes called “fire 
patrols” or ‘protective departments,” 
which are supported by assessments on 
the companies in proportion to their 
premiums and during the last two years 
have mostly come under the direction 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. These organizations have cer- 
tain rights recognized by the various 
cities wherein they operate and, as in 
other countries, their duty is to mini- 
mize damage to property by fire or 
water. 

Reinsurance 


For many years it was the practice of 


the majority of companies to write lines 
little if any greater than they could re- 
tain for their own account and these 
varied in amount from $1,500 to $5,000 
or more according to class. As the 
concentration of values increased and 
methods of protection improved, the re- 
tained lines became much larger and 
the practice long common in other 
countries developed, especially among 
the companies doing a large business, 
of accepting gross lines much in excess 
of the amount retained, the surplus be- 
ing reinsured. 

In 1911 a group of direct writing com- 
panies organized the “Reinsurance Bu- 
reau” for the purpose of exchanging re- 
insurances. Each company is permitted 
to cede thereto an amount equal to its 
own retention on any class of risk ex- 
cept one located in defined congested 
areas of cities, and there are certain 
further restrictions that need not be 
commented upon. Each member of the 
bureau shares upon a stipulated per- 
centage in the premiums received and 
in the expenses and losses incurred. 

Later another group of direct writing 
companies formed a_ second bureau 
called the “Reinsurance Clearing 
House” which operates in much the 
same way. 

There are a few American reinsur- 
ance companies and some direct-writing 
stock companies which also accept busi- 
ness by way of treaty reinsurance con- 
tracts, but the bulk of such business is 
done by foreign country companies, 
which wrote $65,338,764 in fire pre- 
miums in 1920. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Incorpo- 
rated, was established by stock com- 
panies in 1893. Its main plant is in Chi- 
cago where exacting tests are made of 
devices and materials directly or indi- 
rectly associated with building construc- 
tion and equipment, fire prevention and 
extinction, etc. If found to come up to 
requirements the Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories issues its formal approval. The 
organization is now supported almost 
entirely by fees paid by manufacturers 
whose devices or inventions are so 
tested. All final action on merits or 
demerits is taken upon the authority of 
an advisory council of which one mem- 
ber is a representative of the Bureau of 
Standards of the United States Govern- 
ment, which acts as a court of last re- 
sort if action of the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories is questioned. Manufacturers 
desiring to have their approved output 
so labelled by the laboratories may so 
arrange and they find value enough in 
the “Underwriters’ Label” to more than 
compensate them for the small cost in- 
volved. 

National Fire Protection Association 

The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation is an organization the member- 
ship of which is drawn from both stock 
and mutual companies and from more 
than one hundred national associations 
and business organizations covering 
nearly the entire field of commercial 
activity. Its purpose is to promote and 
improve methods of fire protection and 
prevention, to recommend standards for 
construction of buildings, for the manu- 
facture and installation of machinery 
and equipment and for all kinds of pro- 
tective and fire fighting apparatus and 
devices. Many of the standards later 
adopted by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and other organizations 
are initiated by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. 

Where lawfully permitted, the follow- 
ing associations operate in the states 
comprising the groups indicated. 

The Eastern Union 

This is a voluntary association of 
stock fire insurance companies which 
has for its purpose the securing of uni- 
formity in forms of policies, methods of 
rate making, compensation to agents, 
and in general the conserving of good 
practices. One hundred and five com- 
panies are members and they write 
about 75% of the total amount of agency 
fire premiums in the territory affected, 
namely, the New England and Middle 
states and some of the Southern states. 
Western Union and Western Insurance 


Bureau 
In the Central and Western states the 


Western Union and the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau have functions similar to 
those of the Eastern Union. 

The Rocky Mountain Territory and 

Pacific States Territory 

The Rocky Mountain territory and 
Pacific states territory each has an as- 
sociation which fixes commission and 
makes rates where they are not made 
by independent rating bureaus. 

There are a number of underwriting 
associations consisting’ of groups of 
stock companies which share equally 
up to an agreed maximum or upon a 
fixed percentage in all lines written and 
in the expenses and losses sustained. 
Such associations (which maintain their 
own offices and salaried employees) in- 
clude the following: 

Factory Insurance Associations 

A group of mutual companies in New 
England had been so successful in ob- 
taining the insurance on _ sprinklered 
properties, partly due to the character 
of the inspection service maintained, 
that in 1890 the stock companies formed 
the Factory Insurance Association to 
give similar service. It operates in the 
New England, Middle and Southern 
states and writes only sprinklered man- 
ufacturing plants and such small units 
of unsprinklered properties as are found 
in connection therewith. It is able 
through its requirements as to the char- 
acter of protection and its close and 
regular inspections to write such prop- 
erties profitably at very low rates and 
to compete successfully with the mu- 
tuals. 

Three similar organizations operate 
in the Central and Western states along 
much the same lines, the Western Fac- 
tory Insurance Association, the Western 
Sprinklered Risk Association and the 
Underwriters’ Service Association. The 
last named is authorized to write other 
classes of business, but has not done so 
extensively. 

Cotton Insurance Association 

In the Southern states cotton is the 
most important product and underwrit- 
ing the class calls for such specialized 
treatment that in 1905 a number of the 
companies formed the Cotton Insurance 
Association which writes cotton in stor- 
age, in compresses, in transit, etc. 

In 1919 the Cotton Fire and Marine 
Association was organized for similar 
work, the two being competing organi- 
zations. 

Underwriters’ Grain Association 

During the war the companies were 
called upon to furnish exceptionally 
heavy insurance on grain in elevators 
and the closest attention had to be 
given to the fire hazards and protection 
in terminal elevators where great quan- 
tities of very necessary food stuffs were 
kept. To this end the Underwriters’ 
Grain Association was formed and is 
still in existence, its special supervision 
of the class having resulted in a marked 
improvement in the care and protection 
of these properties with attendant re- 
duction in the fire loss. 

Oil Insurance Association 

Oil properties were felt to cgnstitute 
a class of business which needed special 
care and supervision and in 1918 the 
Oil Insurance Association was formed 
which for its members undertakes the 
inspection, supervision and underwrit- 
ing of oil refineries and tank storage of 
crude or refined oil and its products, 
especially in certain of the southwest- 
ern states. 

Central Traction and Lighting Bureau 

This is a company organization which, 
though not itself making rates nor un- 
derwriting any business, recommends 
rating schedules and standards of con- 
struction and _ protection for electric 
light and power plants and street rail- 
way properties. 

Inspection Bureaus 

Groups of companies maintain three 
Inspection Bureaus in the New England 
and Middle states, one in Texas and one 
on the Pacific Coast. These bureaus 
make periodical inspections of certain 
sprinklered and unsprinklered special 
hazards and furnish surveys, diagrams 
and other reports to the member com- 
panies. In other sections this service 
is given to some extent by the Rating 
Bureaus. 

Electrical Inspections 
In many sections of the United States 


it has been found advantageous for the 
companies to maintain special bureaus 
or departments under the supervision 
of rating organizations for the purpose 
of inspecting all electrical installations. 
If these are found to be in accordance 
with the rules of the National Electrical 
Code, a certificate to that effect is is- 
sued to the property owner upon the 
payment of a small fee. The under- 
writers’ rules in such localities require 
that no permit to use electricity shall 
be given on insurance policies, except 
upon the provision that such a certifi- 
cate has been issued. Frequently an 
understanding exists between the under- 
writers and the electric light and power 
companies that the current will not be 
turned on until the installation has been 
approved by the recognized underwrit- 
ing authority. In locations where the 
underwriters do not maintain a bureau 
or department for making electrical in- 
spections, those made by the various 
Municipal Electrical Bureaus are de- 
pended upon; and in rare cases the in- 
spection of the company furnishing the 
current. Since the National Electrical 
Code has become the accepted standard 
and guide for electrical installations, 
standard wire, fixtures and devices are 
available everywhere, greatly simplify- 
ing what has been a difficult problem for 
all concerned. 

As already described, fire insurance 
companies are authorized to write many 
other classes of insurance besides what 
may be termed regular fire insurance, 
and it may be of interest to review 
briefly the organizations maintained in 
connection with the kindred lines. Such 
organizations have for their purpose the 
regulation of forms of policies and the 
conditions and provisions thereof, the 
rates at which the business shall be 
written and the commissions or broker- 
age payable therefor, together with such 
other regulations as may be necessary 
for the common interest. 


In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that insurance companies in the 
United States do not cover “all risks” 
under a single policy. While some com- 
bination policies are written, such as 
tornado with fire, it is rather the custom 
and usually a legal requirement to issue 
a separate policy for each general haz- 
ard assumed. 

Windstorm or Tornado 

The Eastern Tornado Insurance As- 
sociation has jurisdiction over the New 
England and Middle states, and the 
Southern Tornado Insurance Associa- 
tion over the Southern states. The 
Western Union and the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau have jurisdiction over the 
Central and Western states and the 
class is supervised in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific Coast states by similar 
associations in that territory. 

Hail 

There is very little of this class of 
business done outside of the Central 
and Western states, and the only or- 
ganization having especially to do with 
the hail business is the Western Hail 
and Adjustment Association. This as- 
sociation prescribes the form of policy, 
application, rates, settlement of pre- 
miums and other details of the business. 
The losses for all members of the asso- 
ciation are adjusted by the Western 
Adjustment and Inspection Company. 
A small amount of hail business is writ- 
ten in the Pacific Coast territory which 
is under the supervision of the Pacific 
Coast Hail Association, operating along 
the same lines as the Western Hail and 
Adjustment Association. Hail insurance 
is also written on tobacco in the state 
of Connecticut. 

Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion 

The Explosion Conference, with head- 
quarters in New York, has supervision 
over the Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
states, while the Western Explosion 
Conference has similar supervision over 
the Central and Western states 


Sprinkler Leakage 
There are two organizations which 
have supervision over this class of busi- 
ness covering the entire United States, 
namely, the Sprinkler Leakage Confer- 
ence and the Western Sprinkler Leak- 
age Conference. 


— 





— 
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Court Decisions as an Educational Factor 











By R. M. CHANDOR, Manager Insurance Law Journal 














The insurance decisions handed down 
by the Appellate Courts from day to 
day are a much neglected educational 
factor. The insurance man who keeps 
in touch with them, though he may not 
be on an end of the business where the 
decisions are used, cannot fail to 
acquire a superior working knowledge 
of insurance itself. 

In the last analysis it is the courts 
that run the insurance business. Con- 
tracts which presumably contain every 
possible safeguard may be written and 
a barrier set up against a _ possib'e 
waiver, all of which are often swept 
away, due to errors, Omissions and acts 
of agents and others. In many of the 
decisions, basic terms are defined and 
phrases explained. 

The examination of insurance decis- 
ions does not need, with the insurance 
man, any prior knowledge of law, It 
will not give him any knowledge of 
pleading and practice, but, whether it 
be on the “inventory and iron safe 
clause’ or an interpretation of what 
constitutes “additions,” a question of 
“notice of loss being a condition prece- 
dent to the insurer’s liability,” or 
whether a policy may be reformed after 
loss becauce of mutual mistake of agent 
and insured, it will give him much prac- 
tical information on interesting points 
ground out in the decisions of the Ap- 
pellate Courts which are being handed 
down from month to month, 

Oral Promise to Insure 

Decisions on ‘oral promise to insure” 
often arise. Thus, in Eifert vs. Hart- 
ford Fire Ins. Co. (57 I. L. J. 365) there 
was evidence that the assured, holding 
certain policies of insurance about to 
expire, told the insurance agent to “re- 
new them all just the way they were 
before” and promised that her husband 
would call and pay the premiums and 
that the agent assented. The court 
held that this was suflicient to establish 
a contract to insure and gave a judg- 
ment for the plaintiff. 

Oral Contracts 

In connection with “oral contracts,” 
the case of Koivisto vs. Bankers & Mer- 
chants Fire Ins. Co. (57 I. L. J. 484) is 
illuminating as defining “implied au- 
thority.” Defendant's local agent had 
power to take applications for insur- 
ance, receive premiums and deliver poli- 
cies when issued at defendant’s home 
office. He had a state license authoriz- 
ing him to conduct all lawful business 
of the defendant in this state. It was 
defendant’s practice to date its policies 
back to correspond with the date of the 
applications, Premiums were applied 
in part to pay for insurance from that 
date. The court held that, in view of 
this practice, its agents should be pre- 
sumed to have implied authority to 
make a binding preliminary contract 
of insurance to attach on the day when 
an application was taken and the pre- 
mium paid and to continue until a pol- 
icy was issued or the application re- 
jected and the applicant notified, and a 
finding that he had authority to make 
such a contract was justified. 

The court held further apparent au- 


_ be out of debt. 


thority is not actual authority. “Im- 
plied authority” is actual authority cir- 
cumstantially proved, and is the au- 
thority the principal intended his agent 
to possess and includes all things direct- 
ly connected with and essential to the 
business in hand. 


Knowledge of Agent 

In Sioux City Inv. Co. vs. Hartford 
Fire Ins. Co. (57 I. L. J. 466) an inter- 
esting point on “knowledge of agent” 
was raised. The court held that the 
knowledge of an insurance agent under 
the code, as to the value of the property 
and other insurance, is imputable to 
the insurer, but where an agent who 
was not insurer’s duly authorized agent 
took application, forwarded it to the 
insurer through the insurer’s authorized 
agent and delivered the policy after re- 
ceiving it from the authorized agent and 
where such agent had heretofore placed 
insurance on insured’s buildings with 
other companies, he was the agent of 
the insured and not of the insurer, and 
the action in equity to reform a fire 
po'icy was dismissed. 

These are just a few cases selected 
at random that give a general idea of 
the benefit that may be derived by the 
student of the business in keeping in 
touch with insurance decisions. 


THE STANDARD POLICY 


(Continued from page 12) 


trated in the application to payment to 
a mortgagee where no liability exists 
as to the mortgagor. 

When an owner has procured a policy 
in good faith, and has not violated the 
terms of his contract by concealment 
or by affirmative act, he may feel as- 
sured of a prompt adjustment. If, how- 
ever, either before or after a fire a pol- 
icyholder has been guilty of fraud or 
other misconduct he may expect and 
should suffer the penalty of losing his 
entire claim, as the State has deemed 
it wise and proper for the protection of 
honest claimants. A consideration of 
the policy, bearing in mind the inter- 
ests of both parties, and the principles 
of law and equity which the framers 
sought to apply, will awaken an appre- 
ciation of this remarkable document, 

Within the limits of this brief article, 
it is impossible to comment upon the 
historical development of fire insur- 
ance, which began only in the seven- 
teenth century as an outgrowth of the 
earlier marine insurance; or to point 
out the many and varying judicial de- 
cisions which prompted the adoption 
of State regulation .of insurance, and 
of license for brokers and agents. The 
subject is of unusua! interest both to 
the merchant and the lawyer, and the 
demands of practical affairs should not 
be permitted to prevent a careful study 
of what is to many a part of the daily 
task. 


SIR HARRY LAUDER’S PHILOSOPHY 

God, Work, Home and a _ Kindly 
Neighbor over the garden wall are the 
supreme cures for unrest and animosity. 

I would rather read a man's bankbook 
than his credentials; credentials can 
be faked, but you can’t get over the 
total of your credit at the bank. 

The first chapter of efficiency is to 
It is nice to walk down 
the street in one’s own boots and sit 
down in one’s own trousers and say 
you owe no one! 

Work and wages make a light heart, 
while the ruin of many men and women 
can be directly traced to love of leisure. 
I have never met a successful man— 
and I have been around the world twice 
—who limited his hours of labor. 

Let us scrap our War-Ships and build 
more Friend-Ships. 


CREED 


Individual prosperity is not governed by fate but is responsive to human will and 


determination, therefore: 


I will be a student of and thoughtfully consider and analyze everything that 
pertains to the business in which I am spending my best hours and energy and from 


whence my individual prosperity comes. 


I will expose my mind to the best personalities in the business through personal 
contact and careful reading of what is written by them. 
I will do the work assigned to me accurately and promptly and with a complete 
understanding of its significance and relation to the whole undertaking. 
I will cultivate the opportunity to enlarge my knowledge of the business and my 
experience by carefully observing the work going on about me. 
will assume responsibility with courage and calm confidence, that I can dis- 


charge it creditably. 


I will maintain an attitude of courtesy, pleasantness and industry. 

I will follow a definite regime to maintain rugged health. 

! wi'l be patient and concentrate my thoughts and actions upon steady promotion 
with the firm conviction that faithful observance of this creed will carry me on 


to happiness and material success. 


Casualty Information Clearing House 


By GEORGE E. TURNER, Mana:ger 


The Casualty Information Clearing 
House is an institution organized and 
maintained for the purpose of. promot- 
ing the legitimate interests of stock 
company insurance. It was organized 
in the early part of 1921 and began 
operations upon its present plan July 
1, 1921. 

When A. G. Chapman, chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
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tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
made his report at the recent mid-year 
meeting of the association, he said in 
part: 

“Study the economics of the business 
and see that your customers not only 
have a complete service from your office 
but are given a comprehensive under- 
standing of the business in its entirety. 
Take a deeper interest in your local, 
county and state affairs so as to be of 
greater value to yourself, your business 
and your nation.” 

Had he been speaking for the Cas- 
ualty Information Clearing House he 
could not have stated more succinctly 
the message which the Casua'ty Infor- 
mation Clearing House desires to con- 
vey to every person connected with 
stock company insurance, whether he 
be home office employee or an agent in 
the field. 

Principal Functions of Clearing House 

This organization is founded upon the 
proposition that stock company insur- 


ance can and does function more effec- 
tively as a factor in the conduct of 
American business than any other sys- 
tem. Its operations are directed toward 
the development of a personnel in the 
field and in the home offices, equipped 
to establish the truth of this principle 
before the insuring public. In order to 
accomplish that object, it is obvious 
that its processes must be directed to- 
ward the accomp'ishment of two prin- 
cipal and specific points: 

First—That those persons who are 
engaged in selling stock company insur- 
ance and rendering the service contem- 
plated thereby shall more thoroughly 
appreciate and understand the proper 
functioning of the system which they 
represent. 

Second—That the representatives of 
stock company insurance have a more 
thorough understanding of those sys- 
tems of insurance which seek to sup- 
plant insurance on the stock plan by a 
co-operative system in the nature of 
mutual, reciprocal and _ state fund 
schemes. 


The method employed to accomplish 
these purposes is that of mai!ing direct, 
at regular intervals, to the stock com- 
pany representatives bulletins contain- 
ing information relative to the results 
of the functioning of the stock company 
system in comparison with its competi- 
tive systems and containing specific in- 
formation relative to individual co- 
operative competitors, It furnishes, 
upon request, to its members and their 
agents, specific reports of such informa- 
tion as it is able to accumulate concern- 
ing the various co-operative institutions 
operating throughout the country. 


Its membership is comprised of stock 
companies and their agents and brokers. 
There are, at the present time, twenty- 
two companies supporting the work. 





ANTI-COMPACT LAWS 

Thirty states have anti-compact laws 
whereby combinations or agreements 
for the establishment or maintenance 
of uniform rates of fire insurance are 
prohibited. While these differ in degree 
and in language the following is a fair 
illustration: 

“It shall be unlawful for any two or 
more fire insurance companies or agents 
to enter into a contract, compact or 
agreement looking to the maintaining 
of any specific rates to be charged for 
insurance on any property in this state. 
Provided that this act shall not be so 
construed as to prohibit the formation 
of associations of fire insurance agents 
in any city, town or county in this state 
for the purpose of minimizing expenses 
by the employment of joint inspectors 
or experts for preparing rating sched- 
ules and designating improvements with 
a view to the reduction of the cost of 
insurance, provided that all rates which 
may be suggested through such asso- 
ciations shall be advisory only and not 
binding on any member thereof.” 
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A Great and Useful Business 


Acceptance of the invitation of The 
Eastern Underwriter to write something 
for this issue was prompted by the 
thought that my fairly close contact 
with insurance men and affairs for more 
than two decades might render a few 
observations of possible interest. 

What I have to say wi'l not be in the 
nature of a preachment, but rather 
some views of a fellow worker who 
knows something of the problems and 
discouragements which most of us have 
been called upon to face. 


The staff of every business organi- 
zation may be divided roughly into two 
sections. The men and women who are 
giving their best thought and effort to 
their duties and those who take but 
casual interest in what they are doing, 
and who are time servers or drifters. It 
is to this latter class to which my re- 
marks are directed in a friendly spirit 
and with the thought that they may 
help at least a few to a better realiza- 
tion of opportunities they are now neg- 
lecting. 

And this classification applies not 
only to so-ca’led clerks, the “doughboys” 
of the insurance army, but to all] sal- 
aried men. 

An executive of a leading company, 
when asked about the personnel of his 
field staff, replied: “I should say we 
had seven special agents and eleven 
tourists,” 

Alert to Find Talent 

One president of a !arge and success- 
ful company has a short biographical 
sketch of every important salaried man 
with the company and opposite each 
sketch is set down the frank opinion 
of the chief executive as to the man’s 
good qualities, his weaknesses and his 
estimated worth to the company. 

Another has a book in which he keeps 
note of promising material which he 
feels might be convenient in consider- 
ing applications for positions. Mention 
some good or bad work done by a man 
and it is apt to go into the note book 
for future reference. 

Long-headed executives are ever on 
the alert to secure worth while help 
and have many ways of keeping posted. 

A Great and Useful Business 

All who are serving legitimate insur- 
ance undertakings today have the keen 
satisfaction of being identified with one 
of the greatest and most useful of 
businesses, one offering limitless op- 
portunities to deserving people who are 
giving worth while service. 

Most of the leading executives of the 
great companies started in modest jobs 
and earned their promotions by study- 
ing the business and doing more intelli- 
gent and useful work than the average 
clerk. ! 

In insurance as in all other lines 
the men in high places, with few ex- 
ceptions, have won advancement 
through doing steadier and more intel- 
ligent work than their associates in the 
same office. Occasionally advancement 
comes through favoritism rather than 
merit, but almost invariably the man 
does not measure up to the job, and is 
forced to yield to a better workman. 

Several years ago a junior clerk in 
a great life insurance company con- 
ceived a purchasing plan that he 
thought would save the company some 
money and he addressed a note to the 
president asking for a chance to tell 
his story. The chief executive who 
was broad gauge in every sense, grant- 
ed the interview and the plan was 
adopted with some modifications. and a 
few years later the president told me 
that it had resulted in an annual sav- 
ing to the company of some $18,000. 
The “clerk” is now head of an im- 
portant department with a large salary. 





By CHARLES E, BELCHER, Editor, The Standard 


During the war I spent an evening 
with the veteran president of a well 
known company and while discussing 
the personnel of his staff he said, “As 
a matter of fact the coming man here 
WO ieee cake ,’ naming a man at that 
time ranking several points from the 
top of the executive slate. “If I want 
any information he either knows or 
can get it at once. He works hard, is 
thorough, and seems to be posted on 
everything. Keep your eye on him.” 

As a matter of fact I had been watch- 
ing the man from the time he started 
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as a special agent, and his progress 
was easily explained—good character, 
a student of his business who worked 
hard and played the game on the level. 
He is now recognized as one of the 
leading executives of the business, and 
will, barring accident, be the head of 
his company in the natural order of 
events. 

Take the case of a man who when I 
first met him was private secretary to 
the president of a large insurance com- 


pany. A wholesome personality and 
ready to discuss intelligently most 
phases of his company’s operations. 


Steady progress over a term of years 
and now vice-president and one of the 
leading men in his line. 

Another man who not so long ago 
was in the supply room. of a large fire 
company; now an assistant secretary 
and making good. 

Numerous similar cases might be 
cited but the above will suffice as they 
are typical. 

Why Some Are Hetd Back 

Why, you ask yourself, did these men 
go ahead while I am still plugging in 
the old job? Probably you are not 
deserving of advancement; or you are 
not giving the best service of which 
you are capable; or you may not have 
the necessary qualities. 

If your work is of the ordinary time 
serving brand, by which I mean that 
you do just enough day in and out to 
hold your job, you may be classed as 
a clock watching incompetent. Some 
one has said, “If you do no more than 
you are paid for you will! never be paid 
for more than you do.” 

How true this is. “The world owes 
no man a living,” and the old “sweat 
of the brow” rule is as true now as 
it was in the days when the man who 
was not able to get his food by manual 
work went without. 

Advancement and the only real hap- 
piness and peace of mind follow honest 
constructive work, and any man who is 
not giving his best efforts to his em- 
ployer and to the world is to my way 


of thinking dishonest and is drifting 
toward failure and dependent old age. 
Analyze Success of Others 

When one of your associates is de- 
servedly advanced, congratulate him 
and mean it. Don’t jump to the con- 
clusion that his good fortune resulted 
from a pull with some one higher up. 

If he’s a decent fellow, and most men 
are, try and figure out what qualities 
won his recognition. Take a mental 
X-ray and size yourself up mercilessly. 
If you thought you were in line, satisfy 
yourself as to why you lost out. 

How about your habits, your manner, 
your neatness of attire? Do you know 
anything about the business beyond 
your particular job? Are you courte- 
ous? Do you watch the clock and are 
you among the first on the street after 
the bell rings, or do you clean up and 
even stay a few hours in the evening 
occasionally and uncomplainingly, even 
if it means nothing but supper money, 
and sometimes not even that? 

My observation has been that no 
man of the successful type is a clock 
watcher. His ambition is to get the 
work done and he takes pride in doing 
it well. 

A man should not expect a financial 
return beyond that to which his talents 
entitle him. But no one who has not 
made the most of his talents has any 
grounds for complaint if he’ is not mak- 
ing satisfactory progress. 

Uses Marathon as Simile 

If you were entered for a twenty-five 
mile marathon, you would not train by 
putting in most of your spare time in 
bowling alleys, pool rooms and dance 
halls. Of course not because you know 
that if you did you would not have a 
chance of making the distance to say 
nothing of finishing anywhere up front, 
and yet many young men entered in 
the more serious cross country run of 
business life will loaf on the job; be 
careless of their dress and deportment; 
do as little as possible for their money 
and are apparently satisfied to “get by” 
without being discharged. The favorite 
pastime of this class is to belittle those 
who pass them in the race, and to feel 
that they are “out of luck.” 

The winners in the business game 
frequently possess no superior ability. 
They have no pull or magic wand. They 
merely work harder and more steadily 
and with the determination to be loyal 
to the man or institution which is pay- 
ing for their time; to do their best 
cheerfully; and to be ready for the job 
above them when the _ opportunity 
comes. 

This is no more true of the insurance 
business than of any other. The same 
principle applies to all and the winners 
in anv line possess the qualities men- 
tioned. 


Be Proud of Your Business 

If you are placed with a responsible 
insurance concern, be glad that you are 
in a useful business. The best you can 
ask for is good health and a chance 
to improve the service you are render- 
ing. There is drudgery in every busi- 
ness and it must be done. If you 
chafe under it, the thing is to fit your- 
self for the next iob higher than your 
own and be ready when the chance 
comes. 

Joffre who won the first Marne and 
Foch who was in charge of the allied 
armies when the great victory came 
had been studying war maps and the 
psychology of the Prussian for forty 
years. Had they not been equipped 
the honors they enjoy would surely 
have been won by other men. 

It has been my privilege to watch 
insurance happenings for many years, 
during which time men and companies 
have come and gone while others have 
grown and prosnered. There is no 
better business in the world or one 


_ and surplus of over $125,000,000. 


that offers better 
earnest workers. 


Accessible Information 

Insurance organizations in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and other 
large centers conduct lecture courses 
each winter with competent speakers 
on various features of the business. 
Veritable gold mines of reliable infor- 
mation and the cost is nominal yet the 
enrollment at Boston for the fire course 
this winter was about 125 with an 
average attendance of less than half 
that number. 

With thousands of clerks in New 
England offices, I think this fact is 
ample evidence of the lack of sensible 
ambition on the part of the average 
salaried man. An attendance of 590 
or 1,000 would have been more fitting. 

Knowledge of facts and efficient loyal 
work beats luck, favoritism and pull. 
Hundreds of men are ready for better 
things, but the average salaried em- 
ploye is not and in a vast majority of 
cases he has no one to blame but him- 
self. : 

In the whirl of events since the 
Armistice many of us are seeing things 
more clearly than we used to see them, 
and all’ sensible men and women must 
be convinced that the hope of the 
world today rests in honest work done 
by earnest men and women of high 
purpose- who are giving the best efforts 
of which they are capable. 


opportunities for 








Railroad Insurance 
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The Railroad Insurance Association 
was organized and began operations on 
March 1, 1920, on the return of railroad 
properties to the railroad corporations 
from the United States Government. 

The object of the association was to 
provide a convenient, centralized or- 
ganization to take care and handle the 
large volume of business and resulting 
details incident to railroad insurance. 
It is composed of twelve leading fire 
insurance companies, the Home, Hart- 


ford, Liverpool & London & Globe, 
Royal, Fireman’s Fund, Commercial 
Union, Globe and Rutgers, Western, 


Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, American 
Cagle and the Insurance Company of 
North America, with a combined capital 
The 
large liabilities written by any one of 
the members are absorbed as reinsur- 
ance through the remaining members. 
In addition to caring for the handling 
of the insurance, dealing with the brok- 
ers, seeing that the policies are issued 
and performing the functions that any 
individual department of a company 
would perform insofar as company and 
state requirements and regulations pro- 
vide, the investigation and adjustment 
of claims and payment of losses is also 
taken care of. It also has an inspec- 
tion department, which provides a ser- 
vice not only for the insurance com- 
panies interested in reporting on the 
various risks, but as a service to the 
railroad companies for co-operating 
with them in the protection of their 
properties against loss by fire. 
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The Insurance Society of New York 


By MAUDE ELIZABETH INCH 














A few weeks ago a stranger came 
down to William Street in search of 
the Library of the Insurance Society 
of New York. He wandered into a 
nearby local office to ask directions, but 
no one in the office-—-from the oldest 
inhabitant to the youngest office boy 
had ever heard of the library. One 
hazarded a guess that the stranger 
meant the Library Bureau, another 
suggested he try the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange. Finally, a passer- 
by was appealed to. He happened to 
be a member of the society and quickly 
gave the desired information. The 
stranger visited the Library, obtained 
the book he wanted, and returned to 
his own country convinced that a val- 
uable institution is often without honor 
in its native habitat. 

Organized in 1901 

The Insurance Society of New York 
was organized in 1901 by Robert P. Bar- 
bour. One of the objects of the society 
yas the estab'ishment and maintenance 
of an insurance library. Rooms were 
secured, books and cases purchased, 
and a librarian engaged. But lack of 
funds hampered the work, and finally 
the books were stored, the room given 
up, and the Library—like the Sleeping 
Beauty of fairy-tale days—slumbered. 
In April 1909 came the reawakening, 
Albert R. Hosford was elected presi- 
dent, and Edward R. Hardy secretary- 
treasurer. Another room was secured 
and the society took on a new lease 
of life. 

Since then the growth has been 
astonishing. From a membership of 
two hundred and fifty, it has grown to 
over thirteen hundred. From a library 
of one thousand books and pamphlets, 
the collection now numbers over four- 
teen thousand. From a mailing list of 
three hundred, principally local, our 
publications now go to over two thou- 
sand, reaching even such outposts of 
the world as Constantinople, Johannes- 
burg and Shanghai. 

For five do'lars a year an insurance 
man may belong to the society. He 
receives all our printed literature, at- 
tends the dinners and meetings, and 
may borrow any book from the Library. 
We have books on every phase of the 
business—fire, marine, life, casualty 
and workmen’s compensation; state in- 
surance reports and laws; the latest in- 
surance directories and year books, and 
up-to-date files of the various insurance 
publications, both here and abroad. We 
have the latest books on building con- 
struction, chemistry, accountancy, sales- 
manship and correspondence, as well 
as such general reference works as 
“Who’s Who,” “Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations,” “The World Almanac,” and 
the “Directory of Directors.” Through 
the generosity of the late George W. 
Babb we received from him a bequest 
of $5,000, and in our new library—just 
across the hal! from the old—is the 
Babb room, named in his honor and 
containing the books which he _ col- 
lected and loved, and which have been 
loaned to us by his heirs. 

Visitors from All Parts of the World 

Visitors come to us from all parts of 


the world. A Hindu student, a Swiss 
actuary, a Greek from Constantinople, 
the fire manager of a British company, 
and many Japanese. We have recently 
received letters from an _ insurance 
agent in Tunis seeking a new company; 
from the United States Consul at a Far 
Eastern port asking for statistics; from 
a colored college contemp'ating estab- 
lishing an insurance course; from a 


State insurance official asking us to 


keep him supplied with worth-while in- 
surance literature, and from the man- 
ager of an Australian insurance com- 


pany who is anxious to incorporate in 
a forthcoming address, the American 
point of view. Banks, advertising and 
mercantile companies, universities and 
other libraries, all come to us for in- 
formation, and I am glad to say that in 
a majority of cases they depart satis- 
fied. We in turn go to other sources for 
material we do not possess and that a 
member is anxious to obtain. 

By the engaging of a_ thoroughly 
trained librarian and by moving to 
larger quarters, the Library has entered 
upon another phase of its existence, 
and that it has been able to grow, and 
will continue to do so, is due to the 
forward-looking men who comprise its 
membership, who by believing in its 
tenets and supporting it moral’y and 
financially, enable the Library of the 
Insurance Society of New York to be 
an ornament to a dignified profession, 


Loss Committee of New York 


Board of Fire Underwriters 





By A. E. CLOUGH, Secretary 


The Committee on Losses and Adjust- 
ments of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters was organized in 1901 
and has been in active operation since 
1902. Its first chairman was the late 
George W. Babb and its first secretary, 
Willis O. Robb. 

The Committee obtained its authority 
by formal action of the Board and By- 
Laws adopted by the Board. The latest 
revision of the By-Laws, adopted in 
February, 1906, section 15, shows its 
general scope, although several addi- 
tions to the work of the Committee 
have been given it by the Board, under 
appropriate resolutions from time to 
time. 

Jurisdiction 

As to the usual fire loss claims, the 
Committee has automatic jurisdiction 
under the rules whenever more than 
three members of the Board are inter- 
ested, with the provision that any mem- 
ber may, in writing, personally signed 
by him, advise the Committee in any 
particular case that he prefers to at- 
tend to hs own adjustment, in which 
case he may do so through an adjuster 
approved by the Committee. The Com- 
mittee, however, continues to attend to 
the adjustment for all other members. 

The Committee has been given juris- 
diction over all claims, whether against 
a single company or more, arising from 
fires in buildings occupied as ware- 
houses, docks, piers and elevators, as 
well as the handling of any salvage. It 
also has jurisdiction over loss claims 
under insurance covering explosion, riot 
and civil commotion as well as every 
claim for sprinkler leakage, where two 
or more members are interested. 

The rule as to claims where more 
than three members are interested has 
been construed to mean that the Com- 
mittee shall have charge of losses 
whenever more than three members are 
interested in any portion of the loss, 
whether assured’s c’aims are under a 
single set of policies or various poli- 
cies, and that its jurisdiction extends 
to profits and commissions, rents, im- 
provements and fixtures, use and occu- 
pancy and leasehold loss claims which 
are necessarily adjusted in connection 
with the adjustment of the damage to 
the main physical property. 

Territory 
The territory in which the Committee 


has jurisdiction is New York County, 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Long Island City and 
Hudson County, N. J., east of the Hack- 
ensack River, including what is com- 
monly known as the Shore Line. This 
takes in Staten Is'and as well as the 
remaining Shore Line of what may be 
called the Port of New York. In other 
words, the territory in which the Com- 
mittee operates is coincident with that 
which comes under the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange plus Hudson Coun- 
ty, N. J., east of the Hackensack. River. 


The Committee consists of eleven 
members of the Board, elected at the 
annual meeting of the Board in May, 
plus the President and Vice-President 
of the Board as_ ex-officio members. 
The Committee elects its own Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman and a delegate 
to the Committee on Patents and Use- 
ful Devices and also its Secretary, 
whose employment, however, is subject 
to the approval of the Committee on 
Finance. 

Officers 


The present chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Losses and Adjustments (and 
who is a'so ex officio member of the 
standing committee on Origin of Fires) 
is Fred A. Hubbard, vice-president of 
the Hanover Fire Insurance Company; 
vice-chairman, Harry H. Clutia, vice- 
president of the Westchester Fire In- 
surance Company; and the delegate to 
the Committee on Patents and Useful 
Devices is William B. Ogden. The 
secretary is Allen E. Clough, who was 
employed July 1, 1910, Mr. Robb having 
served the Committee from the time of 
its organization until that date. The 
Chairmen of the Committee have been 
George W. Babb, Samuel R. Weed, Wal- 
lace Reid and the present chairman, 
Fred A. Hubbard. 


The adjusters available to the Com- 
mittee are those nominated for ap- 
proval by members of the Board and 
approved by the Committee. There 
are at present seventy-nine approved 
adjusters. The Committee has no 
salaried adjusters, their services being 
paid for on the per diem basis. 


The work of the Committee has in- 
creased enormously since its inception. 
During 1902 there were reported to the 
Committee for assignment of adjusters 
625 losses, while in 1921 there were 
reported to the Committee for assign- 
ment of adjusters 3,981 losses. 


Loss claims coming presumably under 
the jurisdiction of the Loss Committee 
should be reported directly to the Com- 


mittee as we'l as to the companies 
interested, 








How to Secure 
The Facts for 


Your Guidance 


We shall be glad to send you the 
actual Service for one week, with- 
out charge, so that you may know 
of its specific value to you. 


The Service is in effect a staff of highly 
trained private secretaries who gather the 
facts of lasting value to Insurance execu- 
tives, clerks and agents. They reduce 
these facts to points, which are classified 
by subjects and sent to the members on 

Saturday night each week. 


The result is that once a week each 
member has laid upon his desk a complete 
survey of the Fire, Casualty or Life In- 
surance field as reilected in all of the in- 
surance journals, in the Jarge newspapers 
that cover the country, in the awards of 
py orig Boards, in the decision of 
the Courts of Last Resorts—and from other 
sources. 


The Service is the key to all_current 
information on insurance lines. It gives 
enough off each article for the member to 
get the gist and the atmosphere of the 
article. The source of each item is credit- 
ed, so that if additional details are de- 
sired the member may turn to the original 

magazine for the minor details. The Ser- 
vice igs not a substitute for the insurance 
magazines, but a plan that brings together 
all of the points from all sources, so that 
one may keep up to date on all angles at 
an expenditure of less than half an hour 
a week 


The Fire Service includes “Management 
Plans”, “Agency Conditions”, ‘Rates’, 
“Making of Laws”, “Peculiar Litigation”, 
“Tornado”, “Auto” and seven other clas- 
sifications of items. 


The complete Casualty Service includes 
the following subdivisions: 


1—Health and Accident. 
2—Fidelity and Surety. 
3—Burglary and Theft. 
4—Compensation and Workman’s Lia- 
bility; Public Liability. 
5—Boiler and Flywheel. 
6—Plate Glass—Strike. 
7—Plumbing—Water Leakage. 
&—Credit. 
9—Bank Deposits. 
—Physicians and Druggists Liability. 
11—Live Stock. 
12—Automobile. 


One may, subscribe for the lines of Ser- 
vice in which he is interested. 


The fee depends upon the class of Ser- 
vice desired, but is within the reach of 
all, due to the fact that the overhead is 
spread over similar Services for all lines 
of insurance interests. 


A set of vertical file guides with printed 
tabs that correspond to the classifications 
on the Service sheets is furnished to each 
member, so that when the current value 
has been absorbed and the sheets are filed 
they build up a loose-leaf encyclopedia on 
all angles of the business. he answer 
to every question is at the finger’s ends 
of each member. 


The Service was established in 1914 and 
now furnishes ‘organized information” to 
a large number of members. 


If you are not a member and feel that 
you could use the Service to your advan- 
tage, we shall be glad to send you the 
Service for one week and to write you as 
to the charge for the Service that you 
would desire. 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


THE INSURANCE RESEARCH & RE- 
VIEW SERVICE 


Holliday Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


I am interested in the Service covering 


and would be glad to have you send me 
the Service for this week with the under- 
standing that there will be no charge or 
obligations of any kind. Please quote me 
the 7 by the month on the Service indi- 
cated. 
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Insurance Institute of America 





A Convenient Way for Insurance Workers to 
Learn Insurance Rudiments 


The Insurance Institute of America is 
doing about as good work in educating 
ambitious insurance workers as can be 
found in this country. There are at 
least 1,000 students taking its courses 
and not less than five hundred of them 
were scheduled to take the May exami- 
nations this week. 

The Institute has no classes nor does 
it offer instruction by correspondence. 
lis work is largely supervisory. It pre- 
scribes the subjects to be studied, sug- 
gests the reading to be done, and aids 
all affiliated associations. 

The local societies have charge of 
the examinations. To illustrate: If a 
worker in New York City wants te take 
the course and examination he gets in 
touch with the Insurance Society of 
New York. Persons wishing to take 
the examinations of the Institute must 
register on registration cards, which 
are obtained from the secretary. The 
fee for registration is $2. The Institute 
confers diplomas upon students who 
have successfully completed a_ full 
course. Requirements for the diploma 
are that all the subjects can be taken 


and that a mark of at least 60% be 
obtained in the subjects. 


First Year’s Course 

An outline of courses for the first 
year’s fire course follow: 

1. Principles and history of fire in- 
surance. 
2. Fire insurance contract: The pol- 
icy. 

3. Building construction. 

4. Fire prevention and fire protection: 
Elementary principles. 

5. Common fire hazards. With intro- 
duction to course on hazards. 

6. Required special fire hazard: 
woodworking industries. 

7. Elective special fire hazards. 

8. Correspondence: Elementary. 


JUNIOR COURSE IN DETAIL 


1. Principles and History of Fire 
Insurance 

Students will be expected to show 
reasonable familiarity with the histori- 
cal development of fire insurance, and 
the broad principles underlying it, viz: 
Theory of probabilities, insurable inter- 
est, mutuality of interest, co-insurance, 
indemnity and underwriting. 

A knowledge of the various systems 
of transacting insurance and an appre- 
ciation of its economic and social im- 
portance is also required. 

As a necessary preliminary to subse- 
quent study students will be expected 
to possess a knowledge of fire insur- 
ance terminology. 


The 


References 


Ketcham, E. A.—Essentials of the Fire In- 
surance Business. Chapters 1-3, inclusive. __ 
Hardy, E. R.—History and Principles of Fire 
Insurance. Chapters 3-5, inclusive. ‘ 
Hardy, E. R.—History and Principles of Fire 
Insurance. In: Lectures on Fire Insurance, 
— 1913-14. Insurance Institute of Hart- 
or 


2. Fire Insurance Contract: The Policy 

It is expected that the pupil will fa- 
miliarize himself with the New York 
Standard Policy and with its meaning 
as interpreted by the courts. Also if 
other than the New York Standard Pol- 
icy is used in his own state that he will 
familiarize himself equally with that 
policy. The first year’s work on the 
fire policy and the second year’s work 
on policy clauses and forms lead logi- 
cally to a study of fire loss settlements 
in the third year. Pupils will reach the 
required standard of preparation in pro- 
portion as their knowledge of the fire 
insurance policy enables them in the 
third year to apply its provisions to 


actual cases in the adjustment of fire 
losses. Although not required in the 
Institute’s course the student will find it 
useful to obtain a general idea of the 
common law. 


References 


Brooke, Ernest.—Fire Insurance Contracts. 
_ Insurance Society of New York.—Loss Ad- 
justment Lectures. 


Richards, George.—A Treatise on Insurance 


saw. 

Huebner, Solomon S.—Property Insurance, 
Chapters 2-5, and 7-13, inclusive. 

Deitch, Guilford A.—The Standard Fire Pol- 


icy. 
Medlicott, W. B.—The Standard Policy. In: 


Lectures, 1913-14, The Insurance Institute of 
Hartford. 


3. Building Construction 


Examinations in building construction 
will call for a knowledge of the clas- 
sification of buildings, building materi- 
als, foundations, frame- construction, or- 
dinary non-fireproof construction, mill 
construction, fireproof construction of 
all types, roof types, trusses, roofing 
materials, chimneys, protection of floor 
and wall openings, and structural de- 
tails. 


References 

Insurance Institute of America.—Building 
Construction, a Textbook Outline. Note: Con- 
tains Collateral Reading References, may be ob- 
tained of the Secretary. Price 25c.. ; 

Moore, Frederick C.—Building Construction. 
In: Lectures, 1913-14, The Insurance Institute 
of Hartford. 

4. Fire Prevention and Fire Protection: 
Elementary Principles 

Candidates for examinatien in fire 
protection in the junior year will be 
expected to distinguish between fire pre- 
vention, which includes precautionary 
measures, and fire protection, which 
covers means for extinguishing and re- 
tarding fires and to measure the rela- 
tions which construction and occupancy 
bear to fire prevention and fire protec- 
tion. 

A knowledge of the principles of good 
occupancy and the value of orderliness 
will be required. 

The junior year work will also include 
the following features of fire protec- 
tion: Discovery of fires; all means in 
common use. (Details not required.) 
Transmission of fire alarms; all means 
in common use. (Details not required.) 
Principles of extinguishment; cooling, 
smothering and detachment of flame 
with a general knowledge of the types 
of apparatus using each principle. Hand 
fire extinguishing apparatus. 

A knowledge is required of the Na- 
tional Board rules for fire pails, chemi- 
cal extinguishers, stand pipes, nozzles, 
small, large and fire department hose, 
steamer connections, watchman’s ser- 
vice, portable, stationary and central 
station recording devices. 


References 


Crosby-Fiske-Forster.—-Handbook of Fire Pro- 
tection. 6th ed., Chapters 24-27, inclusive. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters.—Rules 
and Requirements Relating to Fire Pails, Chem- 
ical Extinguishers, Standpipe, Hose and Signal- 
ing Systems. ; Any ’ 

{ational Fire Protection Association.—Field 
Practice. P ; 

Matthews, W. D.—The Insurance Engineer’s 
Handbook. Chapters 18-20, inclusive. 

Freitag, J. K.-—Fire Prevention and Fire Pro- 
tection. 


Dominge, C. C. and W. O. Lincoln.—Fire In- 
surance Inspection and Underwriting, 2d ed. 


5. Common Fire Hazards: With Intro- 
duction to Course on Hazards 


As an introductory to this course a 
general knowledge covering the theory 
of combustion, relative combustibility of 
different solids, liquids, and gases, 
meaning of “flash point” and “burning 
point,” importance of oxygen and means 
by which fire spreads is required. 

The requirements in common haz- 
ards include the definition of common as 
distinguished from special hazards, a 
knowledge of all sources of illumination 
(except electricity but including gaso- 
line gas and other gas lighting appa- 
ratus); the hazards of heating and ven- 
tilation, chimneys, flues, power hazards 
from water, steam, oil and gas sources 


with transmission; boilers, fuel, ashes, 
rubbish, sweepings, volatiles in common 
use, smoking, matches, railroad expos- 
ures, and lightning. Familiarity with 
the National Board rules for guarding 
against lightning is also required. The 
course also includes the hazards of in- 
cendiarism, seasonal and moral hazards. 


References 


Crosby-Fiske-Forster.— Handbook, 6th ed., 
Chapter 7. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company.—Fire Pre- 
vention and Insurance. Hartford, Conn. 

National Board of_ Fire Underwriters.—Rules 
and Requirements Covering Lighting, Heating 
and Cooking Systems. * * * Dwelling House 
Hazards. 


National Fire Protection Association.—Field 
Practice, Section 1 

Matthews; W. D.—Insurance Engineers’ Hand- 
book, Chapters 8-12, inclusive. 


Burdette, H. E.—Common Fire Hazards. In: 


a ee 1913-14, Insurance Institute of Hart- 

ord, 

6. Required Special Fire Hazard: The 
Woodworking Industries 


To include logging, saw mills, planing 
mills, lumber yards, lumber drying, dis- 
posal of wood waste, blower systems, 
shavings vaults and all typical hazards 
of woodworking risks including painting 
and other similar finishing. The best 
means of protection for the various haz- 
ards is also to be covered. 


References 


National Fire Protection Association.—Field 

Practice, Chapters 2-3. 
ational Fire Protection Association.—Lumber 

and Lumber Drying. Proceedings 18:177. 

National Fire Protection Association.—Lumber 
Yard Protection. Quarterly 7:3. 

National Fire Protection Association.—Fire 
Record of Woodworkers. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters.—Rules 


for Blower Systems and for Dip Tanks. 


Weekly Underwriter.—Live Articles on Special 
Hazards. 


Burdette, H. E.—Woodworkers. 


In: Lectures 
1913-14, Th os ga 


e Insurance Institute of Hartford. 
7. Elective Special Fire Hazards 
(a and b). Two manufacturing risk 

hazards must be selected from the list 
on page 20 upon which examination is 
desired. The two will be treated in one 
examination, with five questions asked 
on each. 

The student will be expected to have 
a knowledge of the subject of special 
hazards in general and the two selected 
hazards in particular. 

The Educational Committee must be 
notified in advance as to the elective 
hazards selected. The student should 
be sure to designate the subjects of his 


selection on the original registration 
card. 


8. Correspondence 

The student will be required to show 
his ability to write simple, well ex- 
pressed, properly formed and gram- 
matically correct letters covering some 
features of the insurance business 
which he has studied under other sub- 
jects in this year’s course. 

The first year’s requirements call for 
proper diction, sentence _ structure, 
spelling, legibility, punctuation, and the 
proper use of the more common insur- 
ance terms as used in ordinary letters 
and reports. 


References 


Woolley, E. C.—Handbook of Composition. 
Altmaier, Carl Lewis.—Commercial Corre- 
spondence. 


Belding, Albert G.—Commercial Correspond- 
ence. 


System Company.-How to Write Letters That 
in. 
Forbush, Gayle T.—Notes on Correspondence. 


Insurance Library Association, Boston. 
Gardner, Edw. H.—Effective Business Letters. 


New York Patrol 

Probably every one in this city that 
has heard a fire alarm, has seen the 
galloping horses or the bright red auto- 
mobile, inscribed “New York Fire Pa- 
trol,” and thought it a part of the mu- 
nicipal fire department. But it is a 
separate institution under the control 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and its primary object is the 
saving of property after the flames have 
been extinguished. In the struggle to 
extinguish a big fire, the safety of prop- 
erty is not the first consideration of 
the firemen, especially if human beings 
are to be rescued, and the attempt to 
smother the flames by water sometimes 
results in much damage. It is then that 
the Fire Patrol takes hold, to look after 
the furniture and property in the burned 
buildings. 








THE FIRE PATROL 
OF NEW YORK CITY 








With the rapid expansion of the city 
limits, and its increase in population, 
the number of fires kept pace, and it 
was finally resolved by the fire insur- 
ance companies to organize a special 
service to secure them from the damage 
arising from water, and in the charter 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers granted in 1867, authority was 
given to organize a corps of men who 
were employed to enter burning build- 
ings and save as far as they were able, 
the property contained therein. 


Started in 1803 


There had previously been volunteer 
associations, however, similar in char- 
acter to the Fire Patrol dating back 
to 1803, when the Mutual Assistant Bag 
Company, of New York, was formed to 
Save property. Each member was pro- 
vided with two bags made of Rusia 
sheeting or other serviceable material 
which was to be used at a fire to cover 
up property from damage by water. 

When the Patrol apparatus nowadays 
starts for a fire it usually carries twen- 
ty-five to thirty covers of oiled tarpaulin 
for the same purpose and arranges for 
more to be sent if needed. Beside 
spreading the covers over merchandise 
and furniture, the Patrol has also to 
release buildings from water. When 
apartments are deluged they are on 
hand to give the flood outlet, and when 
cellars containing stores, are filled with 
water, they use the pumps with which 
they are provided to empty them. 

The Fire Patrol’s care is also to look 
after all portable articles of value, that 
they may be removed to a place of 
safety, and thousands of dollars worth 
of valuables and works of art, which it 
would be impossible to replace, have 
been taken out of danger by their time- 


ly exertions. Ul J 


Keep Down Loss Ratio 

The loss ratio of New York City is 
kept down considerably by the opera- 
tions of the Fire Patrol, and the records 
of the past few years indicate very 
plainly to what a large extent its ef- 
ficiency has contributed. 

During the year 1915, the Fire Patrols 
of Greater New York responded to 
10,860 alarms, spread 31,085 covers over 
contents, and applied 472 roof covers to 
buildings, as a temporary repair, until 
the roofs could be repaired permanent- 
ly. The total hours of service at fires 
was 7,636. 

In addition to attending to the above 
number of alarms, the members of the 
force investigated 10,628 verbal reports 
of losses at which no fire apparatus had 
been in attendance. 

On December 1, 1920, when the 
platoon system was inaugurated, the 
Vire Patrol departments of New York 
and Brooklyn were increased forty per 
cent. The total number of active mem- 
bers now in these two boroughs is 317. 
The New York department is known as 
the New York Fire Patrol of Manhattan 
and The Bronx, and the Brooklyn de- 
partment as the Fire Insurance Salvage 
Corps. 

The superintendent of the New York 
department is James Otto Schwank, the 
inspector is William A. Espy, and the 
secretary, William C. Metcalfe. All of 


them are men of much experience in 
salvaging property. 
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If You Don’t Know 
Look in THE ALMANAC 


HE Insurance Almanac for 1922 is the most convenient reference book on the market for the 
busy insurance man. Keep a copy on your desk within easy reach and refer to it whenever 
you want any information pertaining to the business. 


FIRE AND MARINE NAMES of all companies, Stock and Mutual, Date of 
Organization, Names of Officers and Directors, Territory 
Covered, Lines Written. 
STATISTICS compiled from reports made direct to the 
LIFE Insurance Almanac and to the State Insurance Depart- 
ments. Assets, Liabilities, Net Surplus, Reserves, Premi- 
ums, Losses, Income and Disbursements. Premiums and 
Losses in the “Side Lines” of Insurance. Fire Premiums 
CASUALTY in certain cities. 
ORGANIZATIONS of Underwriters, National, State and 
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Valuable Tips for Stenographers 





There are many kinds of stenograph-to stay a few minutes after business 


ers, but they can be briefly classified in 
two ways. 


1. Those who use their heads. 
2. Those who don't. 


The first group makes progress in the 
world of business. The second group 
doesn’t, 


The stenographer who uses her head 
has won 60% of the battle because she 
can be depended upon not only to tran- 
scribe letters correctly, but she de- 
velops a secretarial instinct which is 
invaluable, 


A stenographer should try her best 
to perfect herself mechanically, but she 
should also avoid falling into a rut. 
When in the office attention should be 
concentrated on work, and the attention 
should be comprehensive. Catch the 
meaning as well as the words when 
taking dictation. 


Keep Posted 

A stenographer in an insurance office 
should read a good daily paper instead 
ot the other kind. If she feels she is 
missing a lot in life by not buying the 
picture paper, by all means get it but 
take one of the more serious ones, too. 
Why not be up on the world of affairs, 
as well as the older men in the oilice’ 
News of international affairs and of 
Washington is available to every one, 
and even superficial information about 
these events will come in handy. Read 
an insurance paper, too, once in a while, 
and familiarize yourself with what is 
happening in your own business outside 
of your own office. 

Stenography is probably the best be- 
ginning for any man or woman entering 
business life. Cecil F. Shallcross and 
Oswald G. Boyle are two of the former 
short-hand writers who reached promi- 
nence in fire insurance. The big world 
of affairs is full of men and women 
holding responsible positions who once 
operated the typewriter. George T. 
Wilson, the banker, joined the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society as a stenograph- 
er and became vice-president. 

It is a splendid discipline because it 
develops concentration, quickness and 
self-control. In addition, the stenograph- 
er is in intimate touch with the affairs 
of the business through the dictation 
received, and can thus obtain more re- 
sponsible posts. 


What Is Demanded of a Stenographer 


The Remington Typewriter Company 
was asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
to furnish a short resume of the modern 
employer’s demands of a stenographer, 

“It is taken for granted that the girl 
who applies for a stenographic position 
is able to take dictation with rapidity, 
when necessary, and to transcribe accu- 
rately,’ says the Remington Company. 
The modern employer is able to pick 
and choose from a large number of 
applicants, because there are usually 
more stenographers. than positions to 
go round. So his standards are high. 
He doesn’t expect to spend his valuable 
time training a stenographer. He in- 
tends that she shall be an immediate 
help to him. 

Briefly then, modern business re- 
quires of the stenographer: 

(a) A fair education, preferably high 
school. Occasionally, however, a bright 
girl who is exceptionally well read, even 
though she has had but grade and busi- 
ness school education, is equally valua- 
ble, . 

(b) A definite interest in the business 
which extends beyond her pay envelope, 
She is expected to be keen about her 
work—to give it undivided attention 
during business hours, and to do a little 
bit more than the exact duties of her 
job. 

(c) Promptness; a neat person; an 
agreeable personality, and a readiness 
to adapt herself to business conditions, 
whether it means jumping suddenly 
into an unexpected bit of new work, or 


hours to finish an important piece of 
emergency work. 
Reason for Difficulties 
Position 
It is often a mystery to a _ steno- 
grapher, who believes herself compe- 
tent, why, after repeated efforts, she 
is unable to obtain a position. She 
keeps on bravely and persistently, but 


in Getting a 

















to no avail. So a little analysis is in 
order. Here is why she fails. 

(a) Lack of ability. Too often she is 
not as competent as she believes her- 
self. Many girls trained for steno- 
graphic work should never have en- 
tered the field at all, either because 
they have not sufficient education, are 
too youthful for business responsibility, 
or are better qualified for an entirely 
different line of work. In such cases it 
is sometimes possible to persuade the 


but it requires special efforts to help 
her. 


The Dictated Letter and Its Transcrip- 
tion 

The following are some tips to steno- 
graphers: 

Adopt the habit of seating yourself 
correctly at the desk in such a position 
that you can work comfortably through- 
out the dictation. Both arms should be 
resting on the table, feet squarely on 
the floor, and the light should preferably 
fall over your left shoulder. 

Hold the wrist rigid and write with 
the fingers only. 

Write small notes, as small charac- 
ters make for speed. 

Always leave a small margin at the 
left of your book. Here you can make 
notations for inserts or corrections 
which the dictator desires; also star 
letters which are to be rushed. 

Concentrate on what is being dic- 
tated, as said before. Many stenograph- 
ers boast of their abiiity to write what 
is said without its meaning penetrating 
their mind, which is occupied with other 
affairs, This is not a commendable 
ability. Also, it makes stenography a 
dreary task, 

Moreover, it is this mechanical habit 
which makes many interruptions neces- 
sary, and there is nothing so annoying 
to dictators as requests for repetition. 
If you are concentrating intensely on 
what is being said you will find gen- 
erally that your mind will almost antici- 
pate the phrases that come. Indeed, 
when you are accustomed to the dic- 
tator and to the business, you will find 
often that you can supply the word or 





questions: 


employed) ? 


time? 


company? 





Are You as Good as You Think? 


Stenographers can get a good line on themselves by answering these 


(1) Has my work improved this last year (or six months, or whatever 
the time may be since you received your last increase, or were first 


(2) How many letters did | write each day at that time, and what is 
my average of letters per day now? 

(3) How many mistakes do | average per ten letters? 
(4) What additional work am | doing now that | did not do at that 


(5) Have I relieved anyone else of details or responsibilities, so that 
a higher-priced worker has more time for more important work? 
(6) Have | thought of new ways to save time or expense for the 


(7) Have | made any suggestions for improvements in work? 








girl to get a little more schooling, or to 
point the way whereby she can ‘make 
good” in the work for which she is more 
fitted. 

(b) Unattractive personality. It is 
unfortunate but true that in this class 
fall many of the ablest stenographers, 
from a technical standpoint. Girls who 
are splendid stenographers and typists 
may present an appearance that arouses 
antagonism, either through habitual 
carelessness, or wrong ideas, or inferior 
training, Curiously, this is a condition 
that the girl herself never suspects, and 
it is a difficult task to point it out in 
kindly fashion. But no employer wishes 
to have about him a person who is 
either slovenly in appearance, or who is 
so overdressed or artificially adorned 
that she imparts an undesirable tone to 
the office. We all like to have about us 
persons who are agreeable and who re- 
flect credit on us. Why, therefore, blame 
the business man who will deliberately 
disregard real merit on account of its 
owner’s lack of personal grooming or 
good taste? 

(c) Nervous manner. There is the 
type of girl who is agreeable in person- 
ality and competent, but who is nervous 
and cannot make a satisfactory impres- 
sion or carry conviction as to her abil- 
ity. A little more business experience 
generally wears off this nervousness, 


phrase when it is partly inaudible to 
you. 


However, when you miss words that 
you cannot supply it is much better to 
ask, immediately upon completion of 
the sentence, rather than to let it go 
hoping that you can patch it up your- 
self, only to find later that you are un- 
able to do so. Far worse than inter- 
rupting with a request to repeat is the 
habit of asking a dictator to supply 
missing or illegible words several hours 
after dictation when the whole matter 
is off his mind. 

Every stenographer, long before she 
even takes a position, should be school- 
ed in modern business forms so that 
she is perfectly familiar with business 
phraseology. There are text books 
which will help her. 

Correctness, conciseness and convic- 
tion are the elements of a good letter. 
Watch your dictation for these points, 
and try to develop them in your letter 
writing. 

Have a dictionary, pins, clips, eraser, 
wire. basket for finished letters on your 
deck. Otherwise, keep it clear of every- 
thing except the work you are really 
doing. 

When you transcribe, bear in mind 
that it is your responsibility to repre- 
sent your company favorably. It does 


not permit a shabby, careless or illiter- 
ate special agent or inspector to repre- 
sent it. You are favorably representing 


. the company in your neatly typed page, 


your correct spelling and punctuation, 

few erasures and proper spacing, 
Arriving On Time 

Much has been said about arriving on 

time. There are good and sufficient 


reasons for this, and “The Remington” 
makes this explanation: 


“Why is it not only fair to the em- 


ployer but to the employee to arrive in 
time? No work at the fag end of the 
day can possibly replace the work done 
at the beginning of a bright morning. 
There is a more serious side to it, too. 
The office boy has Mr. Jones’ mail on 
his desk soon after 9 o’clock. Mr. Jones 
is at his desk at 9 o'clock. Miss Steno- 
grapher is not, He waits a few minutes, 
perhaps, then picks up something else 
to do, and by the time she has arrived 
he is deep in some other work. Or per- 
haps a business man calls at 9:30, at 
the time Miss Stenographer is remov- 
ing her hat. She receives no dictation 
until late and the whole day’s routine 
is disturbed, 


; “If part of Miss Stenographer’s duties 
is opening the mail, it complicates mat- 
ters still more. Everyone is kept wait- 
ing in the department, Everyone has to 
idle and then inconsistently rush and 
fume through part of the morning to 
catch up, Few employers will stand for 
occasional lateness, and none will tol- 
erate the chronically tardy worker. 
Promptness must be a religion with the 
stenographer who plans to be a busi- 
ness success, Lateness will prevent 
success and will corrupt her in other 
ways. If she develops the late habit in 
business, she will be indifferent to other 
obligations as well.” 








Colleges Teach Insurance 











Insurance courses are now being 
given in a large number of colleges, the 
latest to add this course in its economic 
department being the University of 
Pittsburgh. A representative of the 
dean said to an insurance man: 

“Nearly every college or university 
has a specialty, a drawing card. Too 
often it has been athletics—a good foot- 
ball or basaball team. We have decided 
on insurance and practical insurance 
men are giving the lectures. It may in- 
terest you to know that in our first 
course, just completed, there were six 
business men who wanted to learn about 
insurance in this way. The number of 
insurance men themselves taking the 
course was close to a hundred.” 

In New York Columbia University 
and New York University have had 
many insurance courses in the down- 
town district. 

The Eastern Underwriter has been 
furnished with the following list of col- 
leges which are teaching insurance in 
some of its various phases: 

University of Chicago, Clark College, 
University of Colorado, Columbia, 
Creighton, Dartmouth, University of De- 
troit, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
University of Pittsburgh, University of 
Florida, Georgia School of Technology, 
University of Indiana, University of Kan- 
sas, University of Minnesota, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, New York University, 
University of North Dakota, Northwest- 
ern University, University of Notre 
Dame, University of Oregon, Ottawa 
University, University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Pittsburgh, Simpson Col- 
lege, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Southern Methodist University, 


Syracuse University, the Temple Uni- 
versity, University of Texas, Tulane 
University, State College of Washing- 
ton, University of Washington, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Wesleyan 
University and University of Wisconsin, 
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What Insurance District 
Demands of Women Clerks 





By J. E. GRAY, Assistant to General Manager National 

















Employment Exchange | 





The employment agency in downtown 
New York which furnishes most clerks 
to the insurance district is the National 
Employment Exchange, of 30 Church 
street. The Eastern Underwriter asked 
Mr. Gray as a leading expert on the sub- 
ject to write this article. 


To say, on the one hand, that the in- 
surance district has attracted to itself 
a distinctly recognizable type of cerical 
girl employe or, on the other hand, that 
employers in this specialized field are 
interested only in a certain kind of 
young woman whose qualifications may 
be clearly defined, would naturally lead 
to the conclusion that work in insur- 
ance offices is open only to such young 
women as happen, through natural en- 
dowment, to present the particular 
qualifications. 


And this is not the case! There are 
today in the office ranks of insurance 
firms as wide a variety of personalities 
and mentalities as there are in any 
other line of business that affords em- 
ployment to women in equally large 
numbers. To single out from any group 
of young women, one to whom it could 
be said with positiveness, “You are em- 
ployed in an insurance office,” would be 
a matter of the purest chance, and to 
say of a certain young woman that she 
will inevitably gravitate to insurance 
work because she presents some special 
cranial or facial characteristic would 


demand the hardihood of a commercial 
character analyst. 


Certain Uniform Qualifications 


Nevertheless, there are certain fairly 
uniform qualifications that insurance 
employers regularly stress whenever 
they take on additional clerical workers. 
Rarely will they ever place an order for 
a young woman without including, a'ong 
with their other stipulations, the qualifi- 
cations of (1) capacity for detail, (2) 
liking for figures, (3) punctuality, and 
(4) good health. 

Employers in other lines of business 
may also have these qualifications more 
or less in mind when engaging new 
assistants, but they do not stress them 
as often or as emphatically. Yet ali 
four of them are qualifications which 
any young woman wou'd do well to 
possess, 

Clerical work in all offices is largely 
detail, necessary detail, without which 
business would clog, and capacity to 
handle it accurately and in volume is 
always a marketab'e asset. A _ liking 
for figures is a very natural demand 
on the part of employers in the insur- 
ance field, where calculations and tables 
play a highly important role. The in- 
tuitive minds of voung women do nor 
readily take to the practical and matter- 
of-fact things which figures symbolize 
and the insurance emp!oyer knows ony 
too well that unless he makes a point 


_ness and 


of this qualification, he is, in nine cases 
out of ten, very likely not to get it. The 
requisite of punctuality he shou'd not 
have to emphasize—he should be able 
to take it for granted. But because an 
unfortunately large percentage of young 
women nowadays display what may be 
called a “flapper” attitude toward their 
work, he has been forced to insist upon 
it as an evidence of the earnestness of 
the prospective employe as well as a 
surety that her work will get under way 
promptly each morning. 
Health a Requisite 

Health, too, is a requisite that is more 
and more being wisely insisted upon. 
While it is true that a young woman 
in perfect health may not necessarily 
be a capable worker, it is nevertheless 
unquestionably a fact that with im- 
paired health she cannot work capably 
even though she has the capacity to, 
Insurance firms realize this ful'y, many 
of them, through their welfare depart- 
ments, going to considerable expense 
to assist their workers to keep them- 
selves in 390d physical condition. 

A m ment’s reflection on these four 
qualifications, capacity for detail, liking 
for figures, punc'uality and good health, 
will disclose that they are really very 
Cicmental requisites and should be part 
of the equipment offered by any young 
woman who presents herself for service 
in a business office. Translated into 
abstract terms, they indicate respec- 
tively, carefulness, accuracy, earnest- 
energy—fundamen(‘al traits 
that are needed in all organizations. 
That instrance firms make a practice 
of searching diligently for them should 
be a consideration to evary yorng wo- 
man who contemplates taking up work 
in this field. It is her zuarantee that 
her associates will possess proper busi- 
ness fundamentals and ‘hat her own 
personal development will be well 
guided, as on’y her correct business 
attitude will be encouraged by her em- 
ployer. 





The Insurance Clerks Mutual Benefit Associatio. 





By WILLIAM H. BALDWIN, Manager 


The Insurance Clerks’ Mutual Benefit 
Association of the City of New York 
was organized May 25, 1872, by a few 
men connected with the fire and marine 
insurance business, the object being to 
provide aid for their families in the 
event of death. It is not operated for 
profit, but for the sole benefit of its 
members and their families, giving 
them protection at actual cost. | It is 
the only organization of its kind in 
the United States, being limited by 
charter to persons connected with the 
insurance business. However, once a 
member, one may carry with one the 
insurance if one leaves the insurance 
business, the rate remaining unchanged. 
Women as well as men may become 
members, about one-quarter of the 
membership being women. The cer- 
tificate of membership calls for the 
payment of $1,000 within ten days after 
satisfactory proof of death has been 
filed, Nearly 790 claims have been 
paid during its half-century of exist- 
ence. The membership December 31, 
1921, was 2,373, ‘the iargest in its 
history, while of the same date the 
invested funds and those on deposit 
amounted to $154,512.18, constituting its 


“reserve against the future. 


More than fifty companies and offices 
have given their endorsement to the 
association by adopting resolutions sim- 
ilar to the following minute of May, 
1910: “Resolved, that the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters will here- 
after pay in behalf of each employe 
who has been in their service six 
months or longer, and who may apply 
for and obtain membership in the In- 
surance Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion of the City of New York the initia- 
tion fee and first monthly premium, and 
all annual dues accruing during the 
term of such employment; this under- 


taking, so far as concerns annual dues, 
also to be extended to cover employes 
already members of said association.” 

A form of group insurance, it differs 
from ordinary group insurance in two 
essentials: a member leaving the em- 
ploy of the company may continue his 
insurance without a raise in rates; and 
a member participates with his em- 
ployer in paying the cost of insurance, 
thereby indicating and maintaining his 
interest therein, not being insured with- 
out his knowledge or consent. 

The officers of the association are 
A. M. Thorburn, president; William M. 
Tomlins, Jr., vice-president; James 
Marshall, secretary-treasurer; W. P. 
Young, corresponding secretary; Frank 
D. Denton, treasurer; William H. Baw- 
den, manager. The directors are Guy 
E. Beardsley, Charles E. W. Chambers, 
Frank D. Denton, Harold Herrick, C. 
A. Ludlum, James Marshall, J. J. Pur- 
cell, T. A. Ralston, A. M. Thorburn, 
W. M. Tomlins, Jr., and W. P. Young. 





AUTO CONFERENCE 


The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference is the governing body 
of the companies in the administration 
of automobile insurance. 

William P. Young, formerly United 
States manager of the North British & 
Mercantile, is manager. There are sec- 
tional conferences in New England, the 
South, Middle West and Pacific Coast. 
Leading men in the business are on 
committees, which cover many subjects. 
Allied with the National Conference is 
the detective bureau, at the head of 
which is Harry Shedd. 

The casualty end of automobile insur- 
ance is run by the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 


General Adjustment Bureau 


The General Adjustment Bureau is 
a corporation, organized in 1905 under 
the laws of the State of New York, 
and is owned and operated by fire in- 
surance companies for the adjustment 
of losses in the Eastern field, outside 
of New York City and adjacent terri- 
tory covered by the Loss Committee of 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


With the exception stated, it operates 
throughout the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia and 
West Virginia—also in New England. 
Its membership consists of about one 
hundred stockholding companies, with 
their subsidiary and affiliated compan- 
ies and organizations, and includes 
practically all the leading American 
and foreign fire companies operating in 
the field stated. 


The head office is in New York City 
and branch offices are maintained at 
most of the important centres through- 
out the field. 

C. D. Dunlop, president of the Provi- 
dence-Washington Insurance Co., is 
president of the bureau; C. F. Shall- 
cross, United States manager of North 
British & Mercantile, is vice-president, 
and the board of directors consists of 
nine executives of leading companies. 


William J. Greer is general manager, 
Wilfred Garretson assistant general 
manager, and N. B. Bassett, secretary 
and treasurer. 





REID ANSWERED AD 


A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
Globe Indemnity Co., was asked to tell 
icr readers of The Eastern Underwriter 
the story of his first day in the ingur- 
ance business. He said: 

“The office that was so unfortunate as 
to take me on in response to an ad. in 
the window, of a ‘smart boy wanted,’ 
represented a number of fire insurance 
companies and steamship agencies and 
also sold railroad tickets. The first 
physical effort ins the morning was 
cleaning out, which meant sweeping and 
dusting; the next was to put the pla- 
cards outside announcing the sailing of 
steamships, etc.; the next was to take 
all the envelopes and save the front 
sheet for scribbling paper,—a habit that 
almost clings to me yet. There were, 
of course, other incidents of the first 
day, one of which was a mile and a 
half walk home to lunch, the longest 
walk I had ever taken for a meal but 
which continued thereafter for many 
months. 


“I am greatly interested in your ef- 
fort to publish for the benefit of the 
various staffs of the insurance compa- 
nies something that will be educational 
and, I believe, should be of an inspira- 
tion to your readers. I am afraid that 
there are many young people today who 
have a very foolish idea that there is a 
short cut to success. The thirty years 
which I have devoted to the insurance 
business, involving the employment of 
large numbers of persons and coming 
in direct contact with members of the 
staff as well as with the field forces, 
have convinced me that there is only 
one sure road to success or to progress 
and that is constant application to the 
particular job or matter that is before 
the individual. So many persons seem 


to take pleasure in doing their work in 
a slipshod and indifferent manner. Fail- 
ure to appreciate the value of accuracy 
and the value of detail is our greatest 
fault and is not only found in the con- 
duct of the insurance business but I 
If your ef- 


think is a common disease. 


fort will bring this home to at least a 
small percentage of the members of the 
staffs of the different companies who 
will doubtless read your articles, then 
you will have accomplished something 
really worth while. You have my best 
wishes.” 





THE TELEPHONE 

The telephone is a direct means of 
contact between an insurance company 
and the public, and its use can make 
friends or enemies. Gruff, pert or lack- 
adaisical replies to greetings are a sure 
way to turn friendly interest into an- 
tagonism. ‘The insurance worker who 
acts on the ’phone as if bored or who 
affects indifference or discourtesy be- 
cause some one in some other depart- 
ment should have been placed on the 
wire is acting contrary to the best in- 
terest of the office. One of the great 
institutions in the business has hired 
many people because of a pleasant tele- 
phone voice; in fact, one of its present 
executives was employed because of his 
agreeable manner reflected over the 
wire. It indicated characteristics of 
courtesy which were demanded in that 
particular office. 





ANTI-DISCRIMINATION LAWS 


Almost every state has a law which 
in one way or another prohibits the fix- 
ing or making of any rate or schedule 
or the charging of any rate which dis- 
criminates unfairly between risks of 


’ essentially the same class and hazard 


and having substantially the same de- 
gree of protection against fire. Along 
with other advantages the application 
of such laws has tended to bring about 
a refinement of the charges and credits 
used in rating schedules which have re- 
sulted in increased cost of their appli- 
cation. 





If you will not hear Reason, she’ll 
surely rap your knuckles. 

Approve not of him who commends all 
you say. 
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Correct Correspondence 
By A. C. BAILLIE, Assistant Secretary Home 


Commerce and religion seem to have 
gone hand in hand in starting and ad- 
vancing the art of writing, but it looks 
to me as though the mainspring has 
been business right along. If the fore- 
runner to the man of letters—himself 
animated frequently no doubt by the 
hope of reward—developed an apt sym- 
bol some trader soon commercialized it. 
In the very beginning, the idea seems 
to have been that primitive man recog- 
nized the need of some scratch or 
scratches to identify his property or to 
impart some kind of information to an- 
other not then present. Ancient Egypt 
looks like the original home of writing; 
and manufacturing for export, as well as 
producing crops and building for home 
consumption, are recognized as having 
been widespread occupations of its peo- 
ple. Omitting any reference to records 
of writings to the Eastward, resulting 
in Chinese for instance, which do not 
seem to have brought folks very far, we 
find that we have to go from Egypt to 
that busy little country of Phoenicia, 
where some 2,500 years ago, the first 
of the alphabets seems to have been 
devised. It did not take long for those 
old sea dogs, the Phoenicians, to trans- 
mit their invention to Greece, where it 
stuck, as it looks to me, if not to the 
well informed on the question, in its 
original shape. In other words, the 
Greeks, who were a literary people, re- 
tained the forms despite their incon- 
venience; but the world-conquering, 
commerce-spreading Latins seized the 
idea, improved upon it, and finally we 
have, modified since those old days 
though it is, and in many ways inap- 
propriate and inconvenient still, the let- 
ters or characters which now respond 
at the rate of one or two hundred per 
second from each of the countless num- 
ber of writing machines devised for and 
devoted to modern business. 

All of this to remind you that behind 
the correspondence which you see and 
handle every day there lies a limitless 
field for profitable inquiry; not only for 
the student who may make a specialty 
of it, but for the fellow who merely 
desires to stand where he feels he 
knows a little of the “why” and the 
“how.” Why, on one revelant phase of 
the subject alone, it interested me the 
other day to read of a gentleman who 
departed this life in 1890, Ellis by name. 
He had lived some seventy-six years, 
most of which he spent investigating 
the origin and development of the 
sounds used in the English language. 
He issued five large volumes on the 
question, and failing health prevented 
him from producing a sixth. He gave a 
good deal of assistance to Pitman in 
producing his system of phonetic or 
shorthand writing. 


Grammar 


But, if it is granted that some idea of 
the history and meaning of characters 
and sounds has value, the trained ability 
to select and make proper use of words 
is even more important, and correct 
grammatical construction of a phrase or 
sentence takes equal rank. Verbosity, 
or the use of more words than are nec- 
essary, should be avoided, especially in 
a business letter. In your reading be 
on the lookout for, and familiarize your- 
self with, the correct use of simple, ex- 
pressive words. Please do not infer 
that there is any advice in this to aim 
Over your correspondent’s head. The 
simple is to be much preferred before 
the elaborate—the recipient of your let- 
ter being, as a rule, human and resentful 
toward ostentation, especially when it is 
directed at himself. Slavish devotion to 
set form and custom is, however, to be 
avoided, and the frequency with which 
the word “beg” appears in current busi- 
ness letters forms an outstanding ex- 
ample. No person really means it when 
he says, “I beg to acknowledge your 
— Why say it if he doesn’t mean 
t? 





As to grammar, a very good friend 
comes to mind. He writes a letter that 
conveys his meaning explicitly—with 
one exception, and perhaps it is the 
only one: He frequently uses “of” for 
“have.” When you happen upon a let- 
ter, not knowing the writer, which says 
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“He might of been there,” you rather 
irstinctively classify the man as one of 
those possessed of little edutation. The 
instance mentioned is extreme, but in 
being so it emphasizes the importance 
of good grammar. 

“Acrimonious” is described in the dic- 
tionary as “sharp, bitter, corrosive, 
abounding with acrimony”; also as “se- 
vere, sarcastic.” ‘“Acrimony” is said, 
among other things, to be “bitterness of 
expression proceeding from anger, ill- 
nature, or petulance.” If you feel that 
way about a subject don’t write. Some- 
times it’s hard to refrain, especially if 
you happen to think of a good and per- 
tinent retort to an offensive letter or 
action. But, in business there’s no place 
for acrimony or the acrimonious. At 
the same time, there seems to be no 
reason why we may not admire such an 
expression of feeling as that of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, when greatly irritated at 
the inaction of the army under General 
McClellan. He wrote as follows: “My 
Dear McClellan: If you don’t want to 
use the army, I should like to borrow it 
for awhile. Yours respectfully, A. Lin- 
coln.” Expressive as that may be, how- 
ever, depend upon it, such words will 
not spur a field man to improved effort, 
induce a better feeling for a company 
from an agent, aid toward collecting an 
account, or make the discharge of a 
loss easier. Also, you will become a 
bigger man yourself in struggling to 
repress the desire for acrimonious ex- 
pression. 

Clarity 


On the other hand, try to be definite 
and at times forceful. Clarity, Strength, 
Grace and Cordiality are the partners 
of Brevity and Simplicity. When all are 
combined they make the perfect busi- 
ness letter. 

Behind your letters there must be 
knowledge, and here we can link this 
with the other talks of the series, for 
the reference is to the business in which 
you are engaged. The idea that we 
may and sometimes do write in igno- 
rance, or only partially informed, sug- 
gests young Miss Mary, of the city, who, 
visiting the farm for the first time, was 
served with honey at her first breakfast. 
With the idea of showing that she pos- 
sessed knowledge, she beamed at her 
hostess and remarked in an offhand 
manner: “Oh! I see you keep a bee.” 

Your letters will define you to others 


—make sure of that. You will find 
them to be most important helps or 
hindrauces on the road to success. You 
have heard of course of the “Life and 
Letters of Mr. So-and-So” (meaning any 
one of a host of notables). Well, if you 
have read his “life,’”’ written perhaps as 
an autobiography, perhaps by someone 
who has known him, and then turned to 
letters he wrote at different times dur- 
ing his span of years, you have found 
it was the letters that really enabled 
you to figure out just what kind of a 
fellow he was. 

So much for you and your letters— 
those that you may have written or in 
time may write. Success or mediocrity 
rests with yourself. For, although na- 
ture endows some with greater facility 
of expression than most of us, we can, 
by perhaps a little harder work than 
they, acquire the ability to write good 
business letters. As for the form of a 
letter, the proper mode of address, also 
the spelling, let me commend you to a 
good stenographer, or if you doubt the 
lady’s knowledge, buy So-and-So’s book 
on correspondence—and a _ dictionary. 
You’ll soon realize the need for all of 
them anyway, once you begin to take 
letterwriting seriously. 


Stock-in-Trade 


In conclusion, let us think of Corre- 
spondence in relation to the business of 
Insurance—our business. The Stock-in- 
Trade consists of policies and endorse- 
ments, and these are less like legal doc- 
uments today than carefully phrased 
communications. Changes, modifications 
and amendments are every day occur- 
rences, as all examiners know. To keep 
up with them and understand them, if 
not to share in their making, you must 
understand and readily recognize the 
right use of words. The slipshod may 
occasionally get by an examiner or even 
an underwriter, but it is sure to cause 
trouble in the Loss Department if it en- 
counters the acid test of a claim. 
Wherefore, you may not hope for ad- 
vancement until it is recognized that 
you have qualified yourself to detect the 
erroneous and construct the accurate. 

Communications in or about our stock- 
in-trade, or contracts, however, although 
they may occupy the primary place, 
form but part of our correspondence. 
Shareholders and Insurance Commis- 
sioners pile up the verbiage; Invest- 
ments and Banking have to be dealt 
with; Associations, Bureaus, Confer- 
ences. and Committees demand careful 
consideration and attention; Accounts 
call for gallons of ink and reams of 
paper; Supplies must be obtained and 
distributed; Agencies are opened, trans- 
ferred, suspended and closed; and, hav- 
ing rounded these up properly, we be- 
come stagnant if we do not execute our 
dreams and plans for getting new busti- 
ness on our books and opening new 
channels of income. 

Coming down to our own office, we 
find that each average day finds upward 
of 5,000 packages of mail delivered and 
over 4,000 sent out. Verily. you have 
chosen a “wordy” calling. Only inces- 
sant toil on the part of multitudes of 
ancestors, who labored to devise legible 
methods of transmitting men’s thoughts, 
makes it possible. And at that, we 
might go on to expatiate about all the 
inventions that aid in producing or 
transmitting communications. and still 
stick close to our subject of Correspon- 
dence. However, you have the idea and 
can follow it out for yourselves, if so 
minded. For the present we acknowl- 
edge our debt of gratitude and render 
thanks that we are alive to use what 
the centuries have piled up for us. 

Having so lately arrived from a field 
2.000 miles away from home, it is en- 
tirely fitting for me, before I stop, to say 
that the character and quality of its 
correspondence have played no small 
part in the making of the Home Insur- 
ance Company. In my eight years in 


the field it was my privilege to receive 
hundreds of letters written at head of 
fice. If we could gather those letters 
together we would find that, with few 
if any exceptions, they were worthy 
models. From my experience, it would 
be difficult to find an institution else- 
where that would make an equal record. 
It follows that you are favorably lo- 
cated for an education in correspon- 
dence. Keep your eyes open. 

In the words of Solomon: “Have I not 
written unto thee excellent things of 
counsels and knowledge, to make thee 
know the certainty of the words of 
truth?” — From “Home-Franklin-City 
News.” 
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National Fire Protection 
Association 








By PERCY BUGBEE 








The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation is the source of or clearing 
house for fire prevention and protection 
matters in the United States and Can- 
ada. Objects are to promote the sci- 
ence and improve the methods of fire 
protection and prevention; to obtain 
and circulate information on these sub- 
jects and to secure the co-operation 
of its members in establishing proper 
safeguards against loss of life and prop- 
erty by fire. 

The association has two functions: 
One is to make the standards under 
guidance of which the fire waste may 
be checked; the other is to educate 
the people in the observance of those 
standards and point out the grievous 
economic penalties for ignoring them. 

The association meets annually In a 
three days’ convention at which the 
reports on the various standards are 
presented by its committees of experts 
and discussed by the convention be- 
fore adoption. The progress of the na- 
tion in science, invention and the In- 
dustrial arts makes constant revision 
of these standards imperative. The 
association was organized in 1895, and 
hence for twenty-six years has been 
compiling and revising these standards, 
which are now the recognized national 
guide and authority. 

The work of fire prevention education 
is carried on through publication of 
regulations, informative bulletins and 
pamphlets, monthly newsletters and a 
quarterly magazine. All phases of the 
subject are treated. The information 
accumulated in the files of the associa- 
tion during the twenty-six years of its 
life is gladlv furnished to its members. 

The association’s membership is com- 
posed of architects, builders, merchants, 
manufacturers, warehousemen, en- 
gineers, fire marshals, fire wardens, 
fire chiefs, electricians, credit men, 
bankers, insurance agents and inspec- 
tors, Board of Trade, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Public Libraries and many other 
organizations, individuals, firms and 
corporations. 

There is no public effort in the his- 
tory of the nation to which there has 
been so freely given over so long a 
period so much of expert thought and 
painstaking technical investigation as 
to the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 

The executive office 1s at 87 Milk 
street, Boston. 
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How to Read the Fire Insurance Map 





By R. W. HOLLAMAN, Vice-President, Sanborn Map Co. 


Fire insurance maps are another ex- 
emplification of the practical philosophy 
of the old adage “Necessity is the 
mother of invention.” 

In the early days of fire insurance, 
the method pursued in keeping track 
of commitments of liability in order to 
prevent them doubling up on the same 
risk was to record the name of the 
owner of the property, the location and 
the amount of liability, etc., in a 8s0- 
called street register. But while this 
method of keeping track of things may 
have prevented an excess of liability in 
any one property, it was of no value 
whatever in revealing to the insurance 
company what its liability might be ina 
fire involving several buildings in ad- 
joining streets and all closely grouped. 

Maps are as much, if not more, the 
sine qua non in the underwriting busi- 
ness of fire insurance companies as 
charts are to the mariners who navi- 
gate the ships that traverse the waters 
cf the world. Every ship has its chart 
room and every fire insurance company 
its map desk. In fact, a most con- 
siderable extent of space taken up by 
the offices of a fire insurance company 
is given over to map desks. What 
charts mean to the mariner is possibly 
more generaly understood than is 
what maps mean to the fire underwrit- 
er. It is just possible to navigate a 
ship without the aid of charts and 
stand a chance to get safely to some 
harbor. But it would be practically 
impossible now-a-days for a fire insur- 
ance company doing a regular under- 
writing business, to steer any kind of 
a course and keep off the shoals of 
ruin without the aid of maps. The 
first impression upon opening the in- 
surance map to the layman is that he 
is confronted with a Chinese puzzle to 
solve. 

How Maps Are Read 

In a very limited way, it is just 
uch a puzzle, but, fortunately all of 
the secrets are disclosed upon the 
opening of the map and studying the 
general key, key of symbols, key map 
and the index. It is upon the master- 
ing of these keys that the intelligent 
method of reading a fire map is ac- 
quired (and it might not be an exag- 
geration to say that the intelligent 
underwriter is made). The superficial 
and careless underwriter is always the 
one who uses a fire insurance map 
carelessly and superficia'ly rather than 
learning from it all the lessons that 
it has to teach. 

One or two points should be strongly 
emphasized with the hope that deep 
impression be made upon the young 
examiner or map clerk or an under- 
study for such positions. The index 
sheet is a very essential part of the 
map and yet it should be used on fewer 
occasions than it is. The easiest and 
quickest method of locating a fire risk 
on a map is to turn to the index and 
either look under the headings of 
“Streets” or “Specials” to locate the 
map page. On the other hand frequent 
reference to the general key (showing 
the layout of volumes) and the key map 
(showing the layout by streets in a 


volume) give to the map user a general 
idea of a city in its entirety rather 
than a disconnected idea of different 
sections and risks. The greater intel- 
ligence gained by the latter method as 
opposed to the habitual use of the index 
will prove to be an asset greater than 
would be a possib'e saving of a few 
moments. Watch your good _ under- 
writers and be convinced that this point 
is well taken. 

Fire insurance maps of today’ con- 
tain a co’ossal amount. of information, 
hence the necessity of using a code of 
symbols, each one having been con- 
ceived because of an_ underwriting 
necessity. 


The Value of Symbols 

The most important point of all to 
be grasped is this: learn the whole 
of the key of symbols and keep learn- 
ing them until each one is just as 
much of a friend as is each appur- 
tenance of the automobile to its owner. 
If you knew nothing about driving a 
car, but were told that the road to 
Heaven were straight as an arrow, you 
would nevertheless want to know the 
combination for reversing the machine 
“just in case” the gate shou'd be closed 
against you on arrival. 

It is because of the “just in case” 
element in underwriting that a knowl- 
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edge of each symbol is a positive re- 
quisite for one who is striving to be 
an underwriter. When passing a dwel- 
ling line, a symbol which designates 
a horizontal boiler is of no interest to 
you, and yet this symbol is of im- 
portance in passing on a manufacturing 
risk, The grade of the street might be 
left out of consideration sometimes but 
in considering the hazards of a large 
plant with perhaps no extensive inde- 
pendent fire fighting apparatus, it is a 
matter of great. importance whether or 
not the fire engine must climb an icy 
hill. 

The difference in meaning between 
similar symbols is not known by all 
who use the map. One symbol desig- 
nates windows on the first three 
floors, another symbol designates the 
same thing with the added information 
that the windows on the first two floors 
are protected by iron shutters. This 
difference is of colossal importance in 
considering the exposure on a mercan- 
tile or manufacturing risk. Just so it 
is all the way through with the fire 
wal's, roofs, elevations, communica. 
tions between buildings, ventilators, 
skylights, etc. 

The symbol tells a story and your 
judgment based on this knowledge is 
the fundamental of underwriting. Learn 
them all well and unconsciously you 
will use just the right one at just the 
right time. In other words be a real 
underwriter right from the start and 
watch your judgment grow with ex- 
perience, 


The Outlook For Women Wisbiens 





By HELEN M. GARVIN, 


Is there an ‘opportunity for women 
in insurance? 

In any one of the large home offices, 
located in New York, Hariford, Newark 
or other insurance centers, hundreds 
of women will be found employed in 
the various departments. The insur- 
ance business as a whole gives em- 
ployment to thousands of women. Why? 
Because men who manage insurance 
companies have learned that women 
are necessary to the success of their 
business. { 

You will find in the filing, steno- 
graphic, bookkeeping, statistical, ac- 
counting, cashier’s and advertising de- 
partments, women hold good positions 
and are paid salaries accordingly. The 
doors of all departments have not been 
opened wide to women. In the under- 
writing end of the business, for in- 
stance, woman as yet has received 
little encouragement to enter. Just 
why she would not be capab'e of giv- 
ing the same valuable assistance here 
as she does in other departments, I 
have yet to learn. So far as I know 
there has never been a woman agency 
superintendent nor has there ever been 
a woman state or special agent sent 
out by any of our home offices. 

Prejudice Disappearing 

It may be that among insurance men 
there still lingers some of the old time 
prejudice concerning a woman’s busi- 
ness capacity, although she has already 
demonstrated her ability to fill many 
positions of trust and responsibility in 
insurance Offices. 


North British & Mercantile 


Nevertheless, women have proven 
that they can hold their own and in 
some cases more than hold their own 
in the field of production, and some of 
our best local agencies in the country 
are run with women at the helm. They 
are not necessarily the largest local 
agencies, but they are well conducted, 
capably equipped and seem to satisfy 
not only their clients but the com- 
panies as we'l. The list of agencies 
is now pretty long and there is not 
the space to enumerate their names, 
but Mrs. Vinson of Houston, Tex., who 
has an agency exclusively operated by 
women, is one of the best examples. 
Her clerical force is made up entirely 
of women, so is her soliciting force, 
while Mrs. Vinson herself, watching 
every detail, manages to find time to 
attend the big national conventions. 

Another prominent woman agent is 
Miss Julia C. Hindman, of Nashvil'e, 
who not only is an unusually able in- 
surance woman but is secretary of the 
Tennessee Association of Insurance 
Agents. In fact, at Chattanooga re- 
cently during the convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents at their Mid-Year meeting she 
made one of the best speeches there. 
In Buffalo Miss Lynda Hankin was 
manager of one of the large agency 
offices, and special agents say that her 
work was most efficient. 

Opportunity in Production 

As time goes on the number of these 
women will increase and this leads up 
to another opening for women in insur- 


ance. Those who think they have se’l- 
ing ability and are thoroughly ground- 
ed in the technique of the business, 
which they master in the home office 
can find opportunities to become agents. 
Why not? Women have proven they 
can sell life insurance. Two, in this 
city, Miss Mary Z. Shapiro and Miss 
E. Constance Woodward, write more 
life insurance than many men do. If 
women can sell such a complicated and 
difficult article as life insurance I sin- 
cerely believe that they can sell fire 
insurance, especially some of the side 
lines such as use and occupancy, 
sprinkler leakage, tornado, parcel post, 
and tourist baggage—anyone of several 
lines, in fact, which many men agents 
could sell but do not, a woman could 
pick out as her specia'ty and sell. 
Fine Environment 

There is not a better place for a girl 
leaving school to start her business 
career than in the home office of one 
of our large insurance companies. The 
environment is wholesome. Nearly all 
of them are equipped with lunch rooms 
where good food is sold at cost, rest 
and recreation rooms are provided, and 
in some cases, even roof gardens and 
music. A trained nurse or personnel 
officer -to look after the welfare of the 
gir’s is in attendance in many of the 
offices. Mrs. M. E. Lownds, Personnel 
Director of the Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company, stands out for her work along 
this line. But, best of all, is the fine 
grounding in business principles which 
those who are interested in their work 
and are anxious to get ahead will ac: 
quire. Certainly, if it is a good busi- 
ness for a young woman to start in, it 
should also be a good business for her 
to stay in. 

There is no reason why a woman In 
an insurance office should not be am- 
bitious nor why the qualities which 
make for success in men are not equal- 
ly applicable to her, nor why the same 
opportunities and positions are not‘open 
to her. 

We have very good examples of what 
our women can accomplish in an execu- 
tive capacity in Miss G. P. Lank, who 
was for many years secretary of the 
Eastern Union; Miss Maude E. Inch, 
assistant secretary of the Insurance 
Society of New York; Miss V. Searles, 
vice-president of the Great Eastern 
Casualty Company, and many others. 

It is true that there are no women 
today holding positions as presidents 
of American fire insurance companies 
or United States managers of foreign 
insurance companies, but because there 
are none now, it does not follow that 
there never will be. At one time we 
all thought there never would be a 
woman in the British Parliament. We 
all know that we were wrong. Lady 
Astor led the way, and her success in 
public life has been remarkable. It 
may yet fall to the lot of a woman 
to speak with authority on some of the 
more vital fire insurance problems. 





None preaches better than the ant 
and she says nothing. 


The rotten apple spoils his companion. 


Fear to do ill and you need fear 
nought else. 


Experience keeps a dear school but 
fools will learn in no other, and scarce 
in that, 
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The National Association of Insurance Agents 





By WALTER H. BENNETT, Secretary 














The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents was organized at Chicago, 
on September 30, 1896. Its purpose, 
though not so stated at the time of 
organization, was to “Support right 
principles and oppose bad practices in 
underwriting.” Since the first year of 
its life it has consistently and literally 
let itself be guided along these lines. 

Robert S. Brannen, of the Denver 
firm of Brannen & Kellogg, was the 
leader of the organization movement. 
He and severa! other progressive agents 
early recognized the necessity for com- 
bining the influences of the individual 
agents into one strongly centralized 
body. 

At that time the evils which afflicted 
the agents were numerous and had 
existed so long that they became rooted 
in the very fabric of the business. Re- 
bating was a practice which flourished; 
indiscriminate rate-cutting had caused 
rate wars which demoralized the busi- 
ness generally; overhead writing by the 
companies and agents had been ac- 
cepted as a fair adjunct of the busi- 
ness; the confiscation of agents’ expira- 
tion by companies was thought entirely 
proper; the acceptance of “jumbo” lines 
by companies was a practice of common 
occurrence, and the business of the 
agents was continually being raided by 
outside irresponsible parties and by 
brokers. 

Companies Co-operate 

Most of these have now disappeared 
as the result of work done by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
The fire companies have nearly all 
agreed to the princip’e that the expira- 
tions belong to the agent as a recog: 
nized asset of his business. Nearly all 
of the companies have conformed to 
the principle of no overhead writing. 
Rebating and rate cutting have disap- 
peared largely through the efforts of 
the agents, 

There yet remain some evils with 
which the National Association is con- 
tending. Multiple agencies have, since 
the beginning of the organization, been 
deplored by that body and an effort is 
being made to come to some under- 
standing with the companies in regard 
to them. 

The National Association has also 
unqualifiedly declared against the fur- 
ther extension of bank agencies, and 
holds that.the competition of this class 
of agency is unfair to the agent and 
detrimental to public interest because 
of the coercive power of credit that can 
be wielded by a financial institution. 

In 1919-1920, in an effert to bring the 
various organizations within the insur- 
ance fraternity into closer relationship 
with each other, a working arrangement 
was established with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, through the ap- 
pointment of conference committees 
from each body. A little later, like 
committees were formed with the Na- 
tional Workmen’s Compensation Bu- 
reau representing the casualty com- 
panies and the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, the supervis- 
ing state officials. 


Uniform Agents’ Qualification 


Recognizing the need of a better class 
of company representatives in the busi- 
ness, the National Association, after 
several years’ effort, has just concluded 
a suggested uniform agents qualifica- 
tion law, providing for an examination 
of agents looking toward their qualifica- 
tion before licensing them as agents. 
Under it the applicant must be of good 
business reputation, have had experi- 
ence or training in the respective lines 
of insurance which he proposes to write, 
reasonably familiar with the insurance 
laws of the state and with the provis- 


ions, terms and conditions of the poli- 
cies which he is handling. This pro- 
posed law will be offered to the Legis- 
latureg of the states in an effort to 
secure a higher standard of agency 
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representation throughout the country. 

The National Association holds two 
meetings each year: the Annual Conven- 
tion, which is usual'y held in October, 


and the Mid-Year Conference customar- 
ily held in March. 

The officers of the association in- 
clude a president, chairman of the 
executive committee, ten vice-presidents 
each representing a different section of 
the country, and a secretary-treasurer. 
The standing committees are, besides 
the executive committee: finance, mem- 
bership, conference, legislative, fire pre- 
vention and conservation. grievance. and 
casualty and surety. The president, 
chairman of the executive committee 
and the ten vice-presidents are elected 
at the annual meeting. The secretary- 
treasurer is appointed by the executive 
committee which transacts all business 
between meetings. 

“The American Agency. Bulletin” 

“The American. Agency Bulletin” is 
published weekly by the National As- 
sociation. It was started in 1903, when 
the need for getting matter pertinent 
to agency interests quickly before the 
members was found imperative. From 
a mere bu'letin gotten together by the 
secretary it has developed into a six- 
teen page weekly publication, with a 
staff including an editor and associate 
editor, 

The ten thousand members of the 
National Association represent perhaps 
forty thousand active insurance agents 
who produce about 80% of the total fire 
and casualty business written in the 
United States. There are forty state 
associations in the National organiza- 
tion, which maintains two field repre- 
sentatives who work through these 
states. 

The National Association is not a 
coercive force. Its policy lies in the 
slogan “Conference, conciliation and co- 
operation.” It aims to be a power for 
the general betterment of the business 
and the elevation of the profession of 
the insurance agent. 








The Insurance Federation 





By JAMES R. GARRETT 


To insure the insurance’ business 
against extinction is the principal func- 
tion of the Insurance Federation. Its 
constitution declares that it stands 
opposed to any legislation which tends 
to make the state an insurer of any 
hazard. Its membership is composed 
principally of insurance men of all 
classes—agents, brokers, company offi- 
cials, clerks, stock and mutual com- 
panies, co-operatives, fraternals, boards 
of trade, chambers of commerce and 
self insurers. It is an inspiration to 
see these normally opposing interests 
working together to preserve the prin- 
ciple of individual initiative. In fact, 
any person, company or association 
which subscribes to the belief that pri- 
vate enterprise of any kind is pre- 
ferable to state operation, is eligible 
for membership. 

The Federation is now organized in 
every county of New York. Each coun- 
ty has its county committee, headed by 
a chairman, thus enabling its executive 
secretary to place complete information 
concerning any proposed leigslation, be- 
fore its entire membership without de- 
lay, and acquaint local legislators with 
its nature and the Federation’s reasons 


for opposing it. Its opposition, for ex- 
ample, to the recently defeated Down- 
ing-Campbell Act, providing for Monopo- 
listic State Fund Compensation Insur- 
ance, was entirely open; and educa- 
tional in form. It maintains no lobby 
paid or otherwise—Mr. Untermyer to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The New York Federation’s member- 
ship is now slightly over 2,600. Its 
affairs are administered largely through 


and directors—busy insur- 
who give’ freely of their 
only salaried employe is 
Charles. H. Willoughby, executive sec- 
retary with headquarters at 47 Maiden 
Lane, Albany, N. Y. 


It is the only organization through 
which all classes of men can unite in 
common defense of insurance. It 
stands between the insurance business 
and state monopoly. It should, be sup- 
ported by every man and woman con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the 
vast business of insurance. 


Another important function of the 
Federation is to present to the public, 
and particularly to the buyers of insur- 
ance, the insurance side of various 
questions. A great deal of misinforma- 
tion has been fed to the public through 
the daily press by proponents of state 
insurance, which the Federation is en- 
deavoring to correct by counter press 
publicity and through talks before 
Chambers of Commerce, Boards of 
Trade, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs. 


This vitally necessary work is con- 
stantly going om and is gradually ‘over- 
coming prejudice, and bringing about 
a better understanding between insurer 
and insured. Federations similar in 
object are now organized in forty of 
the forty-eight states. 


its officers 
ance men 
time. Its 





Any careful study of the prin- 
ciples which surround promotion 
in business organizations will 
disclose the fact that men are 
advanced because their superiors 
believe in their ability to handle 
larger problems on the basis of 
proved capacity in mastering 
smaller ones.—Saturday Evening 
Post. 











Bureau of Surveys 
New York Board of Fire 


Underwriters 


By F. J. T. STEWART, Supt. 


The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers maintains a bureau of surveys 
whose work is essentially one of fire 
prevention and fire protection. Its 
engineers make a special study of fire 
hazards and fire protection appliances. 
A prominent feature of the work is 
the careful preparation of suggestions 
for safeguarding against fire, based on 
a wide experience with the common 
causes of fire. The standards for safe 
practice are prepared in co-operation 
with fire prevention experts through- 
out the country and with the national 
engineering societies through their 
membership in the National Fire Pre- 
tection Association. In accordance 
with the United States Customs regu- 
lations, an inspection is made by thie 
bureau before a warehouse is bonded. 
and a certificate issued stating that 
the building is suitable for the purpose, . 
if such is the case. 

To safeguard the electrical fire haz- 
ard is the chief work of a _ special 
department of the bureau which was 
started almost coincident with the first 
commercial use of electricity for light 
and power. In 1881 the first rules 
governing electrical installations were 
formulated in conference with such 
pioneers as Edison, Brush, Weston and 
others. These rules have been ampli- 
fied from time to time to keep pace 
with the rapid advance in the many 
applications of electricity. The Na- 
tional Electrical Code was finally de- 
veloped and constitutes the present re- 
quirements. Private electrical fire 
alarm equipments, both manual and 
automatic, are also supervised and in- 
spected by the electrical department. 
The regulations governing fire alarms, 
like those for other subjects, are in 
harmony with the recognized standards 
for safe practice in general use through- 
out the country. 

Important fires are investigated by 
the bureau and reported upon in order 
that insurance companies and property 
owners may take advantage of these 





expensive object lessons for future 
guidance. 
Furnishes Information to Companies 


In addition to suggestions for reduc- 
ing the fire hazard, the bureau furnishes 
insurance companies with information 
essential to intelligent underwriting, 
and, in this connection, makes thorough 
inspections of individual properties to 
determine the exact character of build- 
ing construction, fire protection equip- 
ment, and the fire hazards incident to 
lighting, heating and occupation. To 
secure this information independently 
by the representatives of each insur- 
ance company would occasion far 
greater cost and annoyance to the 
property owners. 


In addition to the routine work of 
the bureau of surveys, engineers in 
the regular employ of the board, or 
others especially retained, make _ in- 
vestigations and reports on matters of 
special interest referring to such sub- 
jects as municipal fire protection, water 
supply, fire alarms, building codes, etc. 


LAWS RE REINSURANCE 

Thirty-eight states have laws regulat- 
ing reinsurance in companies not 
authorized to transact business in the 
state. In fifteen of these reinsurance 
in unauthorized companies is prohibited. 
In others it may be procured under cer- 
tain conditions. 

Usually the penalty for violation of 
most of all the foregoing laws and re- 
quirements is revocation of the license 
of the offending company for some 
period of time, such as one year, or 4 
fine, or both. 
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National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 


By JESSE S. PHILLIPS, Manager 


The National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters is a national or- 
ganization of twenty-four stock as- 
ualty insurance companies, with head- 
quarters at 120 West Forty-second 
street, New York City. 

The principal objects of the bureau 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. The promotion of co-operation on 
the part of casualty and surety com- 
panies in the diseussion of questions 
of common interest. 

It is proposed that the National Bu- 
reau shall be a forum where the execu- 





JESSE S. PHILLIPS 


tives of stock casualty insurance com- 
panies may meet for the consideration 
of problems which affect all branches 
of the business. At present, owing to 
the decentralization of rate-making and 
other functions affecting the different 
forms of casualty insurance, such com- 
mon problems as commission and 
agency questions are discussed and 
legislated upon by several independent 
organizations. It is hoped that the Na- 
tional Bureau will eventually enable 
the executives to establish and main- 
tain uniform policies throughout all of 
the departments of their companies. 

2. The establishment of a central 
service organization which shall be 
equipped to perform certain functions 
common to rate making and rate ad- 
ministration in every branch of the 
business. 


Single Organization of National Scope 
Coming 

It is contemplated under this caption 
that the National Bureau shal collect 
and analyze experience, develop and 
administer plans for correctly measur- 
ing hazards and for the prevention of 
accidents and other occurrences whicn 
increase hazards and adversely affect 
public interest, and, in general, perform 
technical work along statistical, actu- 
arial, underwriting and engineering 
lines which will increase the efficiency 
of stock company procedure. At pres- 
ent there are at least five separate co- 
operative rate-making bureaus in the 
field of casualty insurance, each of 
which is autonomous in every respect. 
The plan of organization of the Na- 
tional Bureau, when carried to its logi- 
cal conclusion, will bring all of these 
bureaus into a sing'e organization of 
national scope which will perform for 
each of its departments all phases of 
the work of rate making which are com- 
mon and which can be most efficiently 
and economically administered in this 
manner. There is no idea, however, of 
taking away from any of these depart- 
ments, work which is of a purely spe- 
cialized character. The plan provides 
Merely that functions common to all 


forms of rate making shall be adminis- 
tered by a single organization, so that 
there shall be no duplication of effort 
either on the part of carriers or of the 
bureaus in the important work of rate 
making for casualty insurance. 

3. The representation of members in 
matters affecting their interests before 
the public and also before insurance 
departments, industrial commissions 
and other quasi public official bodies. 

Two Departments 

So far the bureau has organized two 
departments: a Compensation and Lia- 
bility Department, which has jurisdic- 
tion over workmen’s compensation, em- 
ployers’ liability, public liability and 
miscellaneous liability insurances, and 
an Automobie Department, which has 
jurisdiction over tie automobile insur- 
ance lines which casualty companies 
write. Additional departments will be 
added as the organization progresses. 

The two departments at present in 
operation establish and administer rates 


for the lines of insurance under their 
respective jurisdictions. This involves 
the determination of manual rules, 
classifications and rates and a’so of 
merit rating systems, both schedule 
and experience rating, by means of 
which the manual rates are adjusted to 
meet the peculiar hazard character- 
istics of individual risks. 

So much for the home office organiza- 
tion. In the field the bureau maintains 
fourteen branch offices, which cover 
twenty-one states. These offices admin- 
ister rates and rating plans, established 
by the National organization, in their 
respective jurisdictions. 

The plan of the National Bureau is 
designed to conserve all the advantages 
of independent rating bureaus for spe- 
cialization in the technical problems of 
the various branches of the casualty 
insurance business. With this, how- 
ever, it is expected to increase the 
efficiency of rate-making, to promote 
greater economy in producing the de- 
sired results, to improve these results 
by making available to all rate-making 
organizations in casualty insurance 
technical service of a superior quality, 
and, in general, to bring all of these 
functions under closer and more _ per- 
sonal observation of the execut.ve 
heads of the companies. 


National Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance 


By HARWOOD E. RYAN, Manager 


The purpose of this organization is 
to gather statistical information con 
cerning losses and exposures under 
workmen’s compensation insurance poli- 
cies. This information is brought to- 
gether in accordance with actuarial 
princip es and affords a combined ex- 
perience exhibit which can then be used 
in determination of premium rates. 

The premium rates developed by 
these means are for industries and for 
states; that is to say any given rate, 
such as that for a machine shop, repre- 
sents the hazard of a particular indus- 
trial classification and will vary state 
by state because the workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits themselves vary by 
states. 

Does Not Produce Rates For Specific 
Risks 

This process of statistical combina- 
tion develops rates for classifications 
only. It does not produce rates for 
specific risks. It is necessary, there- 

.e, to provide some means for deter- 
mining whether, for example, machine 
shop “A” in New York is a better or 
poorer risk than a similar machine 
shop located somewhere else in the 
State of New York. 

In workmen’s compensation insurance 
two methods are employed for deter- 
mining the hazard value of specific 
risks. Both of these methods start 
with the aqlass rate, which is also 
known as the manual rate, and after 
certain measurements of the specific 
risk have been made the deviation from 
the average or class rate is calculated. 

One of these systems of measure- 
ment is known as Schedule Rating. 
Schedule Rating consists of only the 
physical aspect of the risk such as can 
be determined by an inspection of the 
premises. The personnel aspect of the 
risk is measured by a plan known as 


Ioxperience Rating, which takes into ac- 
count the past accident record of the 
employer and penalizes or rewards him 
according to the relative freedom from 
accidents which such record discloses. 
Three Technical Committees 

In practice the National Council fune- 
tions through a system of technical 
committees of which there are three, 
namely, the General Rating, Actuarial 
and Engineering Committees. These 
committees lay down the general prin- 
ciples which shall be followed in the 
statistical treatment of experience data 
and in the development of pure pre- 
miums and premium rates. They also 
have jurisdiction over the form of the 
Industrial Compensation Rating Sched- 
ule and of the Industrial Experience 
Rating Plan. 

The National Council is not composed 
of insurance carriers as such, but of 
rating organizations supported by in- 
surance carriers, each of which organi- 
zations has the actual job of applying 
the rates to specific risks. For ex- 
ample, in the State of New York, The 
Compensation Inspection Rating Board 
makes all rating inspections and ap- 
plies the Experience Rating Plan. 
There are similar organizations in each 
of the other prominent industrial states, 
such as Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
California, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, etc. States which are not pro- 
vided with an independent rating or- 
ganization of this type come into an- 
other category and the risks are rated 
through the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, which 
is a stock company organization. The 
National Bureau in certain states where 
the rates are regulated by law extends 


local rating service to mutual com- 
panies, reciprocals and competitive 
state funds. The autonomous rating 


bureaus, such as the New York Rating 
Board are open to membership on the 
part of all classes of authorized car- 
riers. 


‘ 


Reciting a Policy 
From Memory 
By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


A young man approached the vice- 
president of a large insurance company 
and asked for a position. The execu- 
tive asked the applicant what sort of 
a position he wished. 

“Any position with a good future to 
it,” answered the young man. 

“All positions have good futures to 
them,” was the official’s answer. “You 
can be anything you want in this com- 
pany; just make up your mind to it.” 

No better example of the worthwhile- 
ness of this advice is found than in the 
.ise of this executive himself. He en- 
tered the company as a mail-boy, then 
advanced himself through several clerk- 
snips up to a supervisor's position and 
lnaliy to the ofiice of assistant secre- 
tary. In succession he became vice- 
president and will undoubtedly be the 
company’s next president. 

While he is a very capable executive 
ae is by no means known as a bril- 
liant man. He never went to college. 
but he knows insurance. 

When a clerk in the underwriting 
cepartment he could from memory re- 
cite the entire wording of a policy from 
beginn:ng to end. When it came to 
knowing policies he was there “forty 
ways,’ as the clerks expressed it. And 
in this way he created an opportunity 
where otners had boasted none ever 
existed. His mind was made up in 
favor of success. He himself states 
that when he euatered the company his 
first 1esolution after a taste of the 
work was some day to become an 
officer of the company. And by hold- 
ing this thought firmly in mind he ac- 
complished his goal. 

His positive mental attitude won out, 
and it is such examples of “stick-to-it- 
ive-ness” for a goal ahead that has many 
times overcome shortcomings in other 
ways. In fact, as this executive states: 
“There is no such thing as failure for 
the young man who makes up his mind 
to succeed. He may have setbacks, but 
he won't recognize them, with the re- 
sult that sconer or later all such so- 
called hard luck will surely be over- 
come in favor of success. Therefore 
I tell my new employes not to worry 
too much about their abilities but to 
get their minds made up as to what 
they want to accomplish, though I never 
advise a young man to take up any 
vocation he doesn’t like.” 


RECIPROCAL OR 
LAWS 


Forty states have reciprocal or re- 
taliatory laws of which the New York 
law is typical. This provides that if, 
by the existing or future laws of any 
state, an insurance corporation of New 
York admitted to do business in such 
other state, shall be required to make 
any deposit of securities in such other 
state, or to make payment for taxes, 
fines, penalties, certificates of authority, 
license fees or otherwise, greater than 
the amount required by New York from 
similar corporations of such other state, 
then and in every such case all insur- 
ance corporations of such state admitted 
to do business in New York shall be 
required to make the like deposit in 
New York and to pay for taxes, fines, 
penalties, certificates of authority, li- 
cense fees and otherwise, an amount 
equal to the amount of such charges 
and payments imposed by the laws of 
such other state upon insurance com- 
panies of New York State. 


RETALIATORY 





REGISTERED MAIL 


There is no organization for this class 
similar to the foregoing, but there are 
several groups of companies formed for 
the purpose of sharing the liability, pre- 
miums, losses and expenses in connec- 
tion therewith, upon an agreed percent- 
age. 
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Compensation 
Inspection 
Rating Board 


By L. S. SENIOR, Manager 


The Compensation Inspection Rating 
Bourd compiles and reviews the experi- 
ence reported to the New York Insur- 
ance Department under Schedule “Z” 
which serves in part as a basis for 
establishing rates for the diversified in- 
dustries in this state. In the process 
of making rates for the one thousand 
or more Classifications contained in the 
manual, the board also reviews and 
gives due weight to national experience 
where the New York exposure does not 








LEON 8S. SENIOR 


appear to be adequate for ratemaking 
purposes. 


The board inspects manufacturing 
risks in order to determine the proper 
classification to which the risk shall 
be assigned and to ascertain the ex- 
tent of rate modification to which the 
individual risk may be entitled on ac 
count of good or bad physical condi- 
tions. The proper standards for such 
conditions are described in the Indus- 
trial Compensation Rating Schedule 
and this schedule is used as a guide 
in determining the charges or credits 


to which a risk is entitled. 

The board assembles and reviews the 
individual experience of the risk, com- 
paring it with the class experience and 
determining by such comparison 
whether the risk is better or worse 
than the average in the class so that 
the final rate may reflect not only the 
physical hazards but also that intangi- 
ble hagard which is often described 
as the morale of the risk. 

Administration of the Board 

The administration of the board is 
under the direction of a Governing 
Committee clected by the members at 
the annual meeting. This Committee 
elects the Manager of the Board, super- 
vises its financial affairs and also ap- 
points technical committees whose func- 
tion it is to work out ratemaking plans 
and to pass upon all ratemaking prob 
lems. The Actuarial Committee deals 
with all matters relating to the statisti- 
cal work of the board and with the 
actuarial basis of experience rating. The 
Classification and Rating Committee 
devotes itself td underwriting questions 
and disputes and to appeals from em- 
ployers who have real or imaginary 
grievances to present affecting their 
premiums for workmen’s compensation 
insurance. The Schedule Rating Com- 
mittor is composed of engineers and 
their function is to deal with the in- 
spection schedule and to decide ques- 
tions relating to engineering problems 
that develop in the process of inspect- 
ing and rating manufacturing risks. 


The board is composed of all carriers 
authorized to transact workmen’s com- 
pensation business comprising twenty- 
six stock companies, nineteen mutual 
associations and the State Insurance 
Fund. Pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 67 of the insurance law it files 
on their behalf with the superintendent 
of insurance a manual of rates, an in- 
spection schedule previously described 
as the Industrial Compensation Rating 
Schedule, and an experience rating plan. 
It is the practice of the board to issue 
rates in advance of renewal and to 
furnish copies of rating data to com- 
panies and representatives who have 


proper letters of authority. The board 
also investigates Companies of improper 
underwriting if properly presented un- 
der the rules and enforces the correc- 
tion of unintentional or willful errors 
that such investigation, may disclose. 

Under the provisions of the insurance 
law as recently amended, the board is 
charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing adequate and reasonable rates for 
workmen’s compensation insurance. It 
is affiliated with the National Council 
on Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
and all of its acts are subject to the 
supervision of the New York Insurance 
Department. 


The Story of George F. Coar 


How Superintendent of Globe ludlomnitty’s Liability 
Department Made Good 


In these days when there are more 
people in the world, more business en- 
terprises formed, ana more news about 
successes than failures, it does not 
seem to be the ambition of the younger 
generation to start at the bottom. Their 
ambition is to begin with at least $25 
a week, They have too many friends 
whose parents let them begin at the age 
of eighteen or twenty where the old 
folks now are at the age of sixty or 
seventy. 


They are inclined to laugh at stories 
of how Schwab, Edison, Carnegie and 
Rockefeller worked from 6 a. m. to 7 
p. m. for a few dollars a week, and to 
say “those days are past.” 

But the number of young men and 
women who have become wealthy at 
twenty either hy inheritance or unusual 
circumstances is reatively small; and 
the story below is for the average young 
person who must depend on his own 
efforts for the measure of success that 
is to be his. 

Twenty-two years ago, a high school 
graduate who had hoped to study medi- 
cine, was confronted with the necessity 
of getting out and earning a living; and, 
having no particular choice, aside from 
the profession which was now closed 
to him, answered a blind advertisement 
which had been inserted in a newspaper 
by the Pennsylvania Casualty Company. 

Being a reasonably good penman, he 
was told to write policies, and at the 
end of the first day found he had suc- 
ceeded in pasting the riders on the 
wrong way. 

As it was a small company, there 
were not always policies to be copied, 
and the clerk was instructed to assist 
the mail boy, principally with the letter 
press, which many who read this article 
have doubtless never seen. 

It is possible that his handwriting 
was partially responsib!e, for he was 
transferred to the accounting depart- 
ment where he remained for several 
years. 

Here he learned more, in a general 
way, about the business than anywhere 
else, for the accounting department had 
contact with all underwriting, as well 
as the claims departments. 

By dint of hard study and digging into 
all phases of the business touched, he 
acquired a general knowledge of the 
insurance business and a specific knowl- 
edge of insurance accounting. So much 
so, in fact, that after five years he was 
called chief accountant. 

However, he felt that the larger 
future lay in the underwriting phase of 
the business, and 30 gradually worked 
into that until he became secretary, 
with supervision of the accounting and 
direct interest in the underwriting done 
in the liability department. 

Such a combination of duties was 
possible in a small organization then, 
where it would not be in the highly 
departmentalized and specialized way 
in which the large companies have come 
to be operated in the last five or ten 
years. 


After being there eleven years George 


KF. Coar was elected secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company, but 
resigned a year later to become super- 
intendent of the Western Department 
of the Gobe Indemnity Company, which 
was less than two years old, but operat- 
ing ona relatively large scale. 

In 1916 Mr. Coar was brought to the 
Home Office as assistant superintendent 
of the compensation and liability de- 
partment, and in 1520 he was made 
superintendent of that department. 

He modestly says that he had done 
nothing the average man cannot do if 
he will apply himself diligent’y, dig for 
information, and forget that it is seven 
hours from 9 to 5. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Coar has 
worked for only two companies in twen- 
ty-two years; and that he has not 
changed from one position to another 
or one company to another for title, 
but for opportunity. Incidentally, he 
has made the most of each opportunity 
that came. 


REWARDED FOR 
INTELLIGENT EFFORT 


Special Agent’s Letter to His 
President 

That loyalty, honesty of purpose and 
the application of knowledge gained by 
continued efforts to go forward lead to 
the fulfillment of an ideal, is about to 
be papeven when -[ shortly receive the 
appointment of special agent. 

About nine years ago I entered the 
insurance business as an office boy in 
the city department of a large insur- 
ance company. I soon decided to ac- 
cept the business as my life work and 
promptly began through studying the 
duties of the man just ahead, toward 
the goal of my ambition, a special 
agency. 

I gave all that was in me to obtain 
that position. My progress was slow 
but sure. I held various positions lead- 
ng to that of map clerk, endeavoring 
in each instance to accomplish the de- 
ired results. I made it a practice to 
profit by the mistakes made by others 
and endeavored to avoid them myself. 

kept my eyes open for the unusual 
things which [ questioned until satis- 
fied as to their results, and it is my 
opinion that a broader scope of general 
insurance conditions may be had by 
thus devoting a portion of spare time 
outside of the general routine of one’s 
‘esk. 

Then came the first thrill of the up- 
ward pull—my first position of respon- 
sibility. I was elated with the confi 
dence I had gained, but realized that 
further advancement depended now en- 
tirely upon the intelligent handling of 
the work at hand. The knowledge I 
had obtained in my previous position 
and study of the various angles of the 
business inspired further confidence in 
my ability, and the position of a full 
fledged examiner soon became mine. 

It so happened that within a few 
months after this advancement the 
supervision of our automobile depart- 
ment was distributed among the vari- 
ous underwriting divisions, which 


brought the business of three large 


states to my desk with instructions to 
go to work and clean house. My knowl- 
edge of automobile underwriting was 
nil and this seemed to be quite a task, 
but | promptly began the study of the 
automobile policy conditions and forms 
with the idea of making this a profit- 
able class to the company. 

My employers have now followed the 
prevailing custom of advancing the 
worthy from the ranks and I will very 
shortly take up the duties of a special 
agent. 





SAYINGS OF POOR RICHARD 

No man was e’er glorious who was 
not laborious. 

There have been as great souls un- 
known to fame as any of the most 
famous. 

He that cannot obey cannot command. 

To be humble to superiors is duty, to 
equals courtesy, to inferiors nobleness. 

He that can have patience can have 
What he will. 

Read much, but not too many books. 

Drive thy business; let it not drive 
thee. 

Learn of the skilful: he that teaches 
himself has a fool for a master. 

Be always ashamed to catch thyself 
idle. 

Work as if you were to live 100 years; 
pray as if you were to die tomorrow. 

He that can bear a reproo! and mend 
by it, if he is not wise is in a fair way 
of being so. 

Lost time is never found again. 

Weighty questions call for deliberate 
answers. 

Great talkers, little doers 

Fools make feasts and wise men eat 
them. 

Reading maketh a full man— medita- 
tion a profound man discourse a clear 
nian. 








J. M. Watkins’ Story 
(Continued from page 12) 


accounting by an agent, if only a simple 
statement, showing the amounts due 
the company by listing the policies  is- 
sued and the credits due the agent for 
policy fees or Commissions, and for any 
losses paid by him. Bookkeeping in 
some form is coincident with the be 
ginnings of any business, if only on a 
memorandum form. The monthly ac- 
count as such is not an outgrowth of 
the business, and in time it has become 
necessary to adopt a standard or uni- 
form form. Until this was adopted com- 
panies sent to agents individual ac- 
count blanks. Some were simple and 
others quite complicated. Agents rep- 
resenting many companies found at the 
end of the month that the making up 
of these different accounts was a source 
of annoyance and trouble. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
took up the subject with the companies 
and we have today a standard monthly 
account blank, 

The monthly account on one side 
shows the policies written during the 
month. The policies issued are listed 
by numbers, showing the amount in- 
sured, premium, term and expiration of 
each. Additional premiums are also re- 
ported on this side of the blank. On the 
reverse side of the blank, cancellations 
and return premiums are listed by pol- 
icy number, the amount cancelled, 
amount of return premium, term, com- 
mencement and expiration. A summary 
is made showing on one side the pre- 
miums on policies issued and all addi- 
tional premiums charged to the agent, 
and on the other side the agent is 
credited with any return premiums, the 
commissions on the net premiums (that 
is, all written premiums, less cancella 
tions and return premiums), taxes, if 
any, and any expenses authorized b, 
the company. 

The monthly account must be made 
out by the agency and sent to the com 
pany at the close of the month's busi 
ness. If no business was done, this fact 
should be so reported. The company 
cannot assume this to be the case. 
Daily reports may be held up by an 
agent and the company has no reccrd 
by which to check them. 
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The approval of the new rate regulation bili in New 
York by the Governor of that state has raised im- 
portant problems which will keep 

Rate Making the insurance company executives 
in New York and _ state officials busy for some 
time. Hereafter no insurance or- 

ganization of any description may be a member of or 
adopt as a standard the rates of more than one rating 
organization. Most of the stock companies doing 
“ausiness in that state are now members of four princi- 
“sating organizations. How to combine the four 
“ans in one seems to be the crux of the situ- 

~ been suggested that one man may be 

“ae “rating organization” for the ‘state 

“tral rating body. Then the four 

“turn over to him the exist- 

“ad incorporation in the 
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entire country.” The Insurance Commissicners delayed 
action on acceptance of the report until a case pending 
in the supreme court of Arkansas was decided. This 
was a case of Commissioner Bruce T. Bullion vs. Aetna 
Insurance Co. and some 111 other companies, to deter- 
mine a “reasonable underwriting profit.” Judge Smith 
rendered a report January 30, 1922, in which he ruled: 
“A reasonable underwriting profit is 5% plus 3% for 
conflagration. The 3% allowance for confiagration is 
subject to revision if and when the records of conflagra- 
tions to be collected by the National Board show that 
such 3% is excessive or inadequate.” Immediately after 
the Commissioners’ Convention adopted the 3 per cent. 
allowance for conflagrations. The high pressure system 
in Boston is a protection against conflagrations. It will 
be seen by the above that the companies may set aside 
3% of their premiums as a reserve against that hazard. 
The mayor of Boston would have the companies reduce 
rates because the conf: gration hazard has been lowered 
in Boston owing to the high pressure system. As shown 
above the three per cent. is the charge made to cover the 
expense of conflagrations throughout the entire country. 
The high pressure system in Boston, granting it may 
~-ite materially reduce the conflagration hazard jn this 
-has an infinitesimal effect on the conflagration 
€&the entire country. It is obvious that the effect 

~<ner cent., set aside for the whole country, 
“conditions in Boston is very smal. 

“s<sly stipulated that “conflagrations 

“state in which they occur” and 

“at because one section may 

“sation loss, the reserve 

‘apt be reduced by 
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FREE! 
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v5 Brown | The value of a pictorial news service is apparent 
to all. People like to see: the news in pictures. 
Crowds will stop to look at a picture of a wreck, 
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§ How YOU Can Do This 
»—> 
Che GAcckly Gnderwriier devotes its entire front 


page every week toa live news picture. A brief descrip 
tion is given below the picture, in type large enough to 
be read from the street. The description carries home 
the message that INSURANCIE is the remedy. This 
front page is specially designed to be a pictorial news 
service for our subseribers, many of whom are already 
using it as such. 


We Will Furnish FREE to any subscriber who will pay for 


a year’s subseription in advance, a substantial neat 
black frame with detachable back, in which the front 
page of THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER may be 
inserted as soon as it reaches you each week. The 
frames will be shipped by express, charges prepaid. 
Old subseribers may send five dollars to be eredited in 
advance on their present subseription. 


We Will Print for You, FREE, your advertisement for the 


Pin 


80 Maiden Lane 


upper part of the frame, from “copy” which you may 
send us with your order. 


Five Dollars to Your Card and mail to us right away 
so we may enter your subscription and make up your 
frame as soon as possible. 


The GHeckly Chderwriter: 


New York City 
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(Subscription Price Five Dollars Per Annum in Advance) 
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a fire, or a catastrephe of any sort. To link up this 
public interest with your name as the man who 


such disasters, is to capitalize 


public curiosity, so that before you know it people 


into your office to talk about 
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They Failed To Stop, Look and Listen 
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